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By RUBERT WATERS. 


John Selden, bot man and writer, ought to be better 
known, and that t nowledge is of the best and noblest, t Is 
book has been prepat for those who know him only by nam 
or those who have no edge at all of him. As he lived and 
acted in an event d, and as his “T'able-Talk” is one of 
those books which 1 e termed “the precious lifeblood o 
a master spirit,” man who wishes to know “the best that 
has been thought a | in the world” ought to be ignorant 
of it 

It is worth something to be able to listen to the table-talk 
of a great man. Selden’s talk contains diamonds of thought 
set in the pure gold of common sense. Many of these wise 
sayings and shrewd observations on men and events will form 
a guide to action in th difficult and dangerous situations in 
which every man, more or less frequently, finds himself placed 
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of these differences is impossibl Each has much in common with the rest. 
Peter, Paul, and John were zealous; Peter was only eminently so. All were 
doctrinal ; Paul was only eminently so. All were spiritual; John was only 


eminently so. A larger proportional development of some one quality 


seems the chief individual distinction.” 
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Arr. I—ALPHA J. KYNETT, D.D., LL.D. 


Norurne helps life like life. History is the most inspiring 
of studies because it is the science of men, rather than of things. 
And the history of the world is, after all, nothing more than the 
biography of its greatest souls. They are the fountain force in 
the movement of the world-story. One does not need to go 
all lengths with Carlyle, in his hero worship, to believe that 
while great men are not the whole of life they are a prime 
condition of the world’s noblest life. The hope of the world 
is in its rare souls. Into their hearts God pours the Spirit of 
his power, and upon their heads he lays the hands of his con- 
secration. Whatever materialism may teach as to the influ- 
ences of secondary causes upon human society, God’s philoso- 
phy of history is one that emphasizes the human element and 
recognizes the significance of great men. This is preeminently 
true in the realm of religion. More than in art, letters, phi- 
losophy, polities, science, or invention is the individual man 
potent in the spiritual and ethical sphere. We are always in 
need of the prophetic voice, the genius for religion, the wit- 
nesses to the unseen. The world’s greatest heroes are the 
heroes of faith. It has been said that “an institution is the 
lengthened shadow of a man.” It has been ordered in the 
good providence of God that the great religious leaders of the 
world have also been masters of constructive statesmanship. 
The vision of God has often been united with supreme power 
to lead and organize men. 

These general truths were exemplified in the life and career 


of Dr. A. J. Kynett, the subject of this sketch. It was his 
56—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XV. 
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rare good fortune to link his name so indissolubly with the 
history of the Church of his choice that its story for a genera- 
tion cannot be told without the constant mention of his name, 
and to incarnate his powerful personality in an institution 
which is perhaps the most potent propaganda of our century 
in the field of home missions. We are still too close in 
time to this great life to measure it with entire accuracy ; the ; 
warmth of personal contact which still abides may disturb the 
cooler exercise of the judgment; yet the bulk of actual 
achievement is enough to support the verdict won by the 
impact of his personality, that his was a colossal character, 
standing level with the greatest in the history of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Alpha Jefferson Kynett was born in Adams County, Pa., 
August 12, 1829. His father, John Kynett, or Kinet, was 
also a Pennsylvanian, and most probably of German descent. 
It should be remarked that the Pennsylvania German 
population which moved westward in the State were very 
generally assimilated to the social type about them, and did 
not acquire that close-fibered mental and moral immobility so 
characteristic of that interesting people. John Kynett seems 
to have possessed an aggressive temperament and willingness to 
change not common in that stock, as he successively removed 
to Ohio in 1832, living there in three different places, and 
thence to Indiana in 1838, where he unsuccessfully tried in 
two different places to make a permanent home for his family; 
and finally, in 1842, he found a resting place for his little 
colony of married and unmarried children in Des Moines 
County, Ia. Alpha was the youngest of eight children, and 
these frequent removals in the formative period between his 
third and thirteenth years were an early introduction into the 
itineracy and the hardships of frontier life. His earliest 
memories were of log cabins, the sound of the ax clearing 
the primeval forests, and bard labor on the farm and in the 
cooper shop. 

Right generation is the best prelude to regeneration. He 
was well born. Both father and mother were devout Chris- 
tian people, having both joined the Methodist Episcopal 


Church before their marriage. “They were especially careful 














preacher and the fervent patriot. 


by a cool, logical, and intellectual process. 
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morning ” of spiritual and moral certainty. 


of the ministry as a possible calling. 
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to give their children an early religious education, and even 
at the earliest period of my recollection I was taught to say 
my prayers morning and evening. Mother often talked to 
me about heaven and the happiness which God’s people en- 
joyed there.” Such is an early entry in the Journal which 
Dr. Kynett kept for about fifty years, a human document of 
, surpassing interest and value. His maternal grandfather, 
Henry Peterson, Sr., had been a soldier in the War for Inde- 
pendence, and was for the last fifteen years of his life a 
Methodist preacher, traveling chiefly in the Virginia Confer- 
ence. With this goodly inheritance of ancestral influences it 
was little wonder that, with his own gifts, he became the great 


When about twelve years of age, durfhg a powerful revival 
of religion, through the importunities of his mother he was 
induced to join the class; but he afterward felt that his 
impressions of duty had been too slight to effect any radical 
change either in heart or life., Some five years later, however, 
under the ministry of the Rev. Michael See, he discovered 
himself as a child of God. It is highly characteristic that this 
result was reached not only through spiritual conviction, but 


He touched the 


point of peace, as often happens in the case of men of strong 
will, only by a resolute and desperate resolve to go forward in 
the path of known duty. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the religious experience of Dr. Kynett was wholly or 
mostly a piece of rational analysis. He possessed too power- 
ful an emotional nature for that. He had his moments on the 
mount, the fine raptures won by inward struggle and full sur- 
render; and the pages of his Journal are full of ejaculated 
prayers and aspirations after holiness. He read widely and 
thoughtfully on the theme of evangelical perfection, and, in 
the nervous and expressive speech of the early Methodists, 
was constantly “groaning after it.” From the time of his 
conversion until his translation there was never any note of 
uncertainty in his Christian profession, but the “glad confident 


In early childhood he had been impressed with the thought 
His conversion deepened 
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the childish impression. With the same mental deliberation 
as in the case of his conversion he examined the evidences of 
his call and wisely committed himself to the guidance of divine 
Providence. He was licensed to exhort in the year 1850, and 
to preach in 1851. 

Dr. Kynett was almost wholly a self-educated man. His 
early schooling lad taught him to read, write, and cipher a 
little. With the call to preach came the feeling of need of 
preparation. He procured text-books and began a laborious 
course of self-culture. He was especially diligent as a student 
of English syntax, and acquired a strong and accurate literary 
style. Employed as a teacher in the schools of his county, he 
kept a little ways in advance of his classes and taught them his 
freshly acquired information. Probably no harm was done to 
the scholars by this process, and there could have been no bet- 
ter training for his inquisitive mind. It is significant that he 
also studied bookkeeping, an accomplishment which had its 
place in the equipment of him whom Bishop Ames afterward 
called “the greatest business man in the Methodist ministry.” 
He also became an omnivorous reader, and seems with Bacon 
to have “taken all knowledge for his province,” for his Jour- 
nal records the names of books in theology, science, meta- 
physics, history, law, and general literature. The Journal 
itself is an interesting testimony to the reality and thorough- 
ness of this self-discipline. The handwriting, always as legible 
as print, is at first somewhat clumsy and schoolboyish, but 
becomes in the later volumes refined and easy in its lines. 
The literary style, always strong and forcible, is rather crude 
and awkward at first, but becomes at last the natural and 
fluent expression of the mind of an educated man. Hand and 
speech give progressive testimony to a mental training which 
in his case had no dead line, but was still advancing the last 
year of his life. 

Having previously been employed by the presiding elder as 
a supply on the Dubuque Circuit, he was admitted on trial in 
the Iowa Conference in 1851, and was appointed by Bishop 
Waugh to Catfish Station, near Dubuque. His early ministry 
was of the most primitive type, and is full of the primitive ex- 
periences and romance of the itinerancy—a life spent largely in 
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the saddle, threading blind roads and swimming swollen rivers. 
This ruder life was of short duration. He at once stepped to 
the front rank in his Conference, and filled its most important 
charges, being successively stationed at Davenport, Dubuque, 
Iowa City, and Lyons. At Davenport he began his work as a 
church builder, starting the first of that long list of eleven 
thousand temples which are directly or indirectly indebted to 
him for their existence. In 1860 he was appointed presiding 
elder of the Davenport District, at the unusually early age of 
thirty-one. Probably no years of his laborious life were so 
full of labors as those spent in this exacting office. The War 
of the Rebellion was in progress. Dr. Kynett espoused the 
cause of the Union with all the fervor of his heart and all 
the strength of his will. He was incessant in speeches, ser- 
mons, and writings on the issues of the day. He was ap- 
pointed on the staff of Governor Kirkwood, and aided in re- 
eruiting and equipping several regiments. Of one of these it 
had been fully intended to make him colonel, but he was very 
cunningly tricked out of the appointment. Doubtless he would 
have made a great soldier, but God had something better for 
him and for the world. He was a leader in the beneficent 
work of the Sanitary Commission, organizing auxiliaries every- 
where over his State, and frequently going to the front in its 
service. During this period he formed and to a considerable 
extent matured those opinions as to the relations of a free 
Church to a free government which found final expression in 
his book on the Religion of the Republic. 

In 1864 he was honored by his Conference with an election 
to the General Conference, an honor repeated every four 
years until the time of his death. In this body he introduced 
the resolution looking toward the organization of the Church 
Extension Society. He also drew up its constitution and con- 
ducted the measure through the Conference to its final adop- 
tion. Dr. S. Y. Monroe was elected Corresponding Secretary 
of the new society. The idea of a society to assist in the erec- 
tion of churches had been germinating for several years in Dr. 
Kynett’s mind. While pastor at Dubuque in 1856 at his 
instance a meeting of the principal laymen was held at which 
among other things a committee was appointed to prepare a 
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plan for the organization of a Church Extension Society. At 
the close of his service as presiding elder, in 1864, he was 
appointed the Corresponding Secretary of the Upper Iowa 
Conference Church Extension Society, serving efficiently in 
that position until 1867, when, on the death of Dr. Monroe, 
he was appointed by the bishops as Corresponding Secretary of 
the general society. This office he filled until the time of his 
death, a period of over thirty-one years, he being in effective 
service the senior of all the officers of the General Conference. 
The history of the Church Extension Society is henceforth 
the biography of Dr. Kynett. In many respects it is an 
almost uuexampled record of personal achievement. He 
found its treasury almost bankrupt, and, in the words of 
Bishop McCabe, “left it with a church-building power of two 
churches for every week of the rolling year.” By gifts and 
loans aggregating almost six and one half million dollars it 
has aided nearly eleven thousand churches. Dr. Kynett super- 
vised the collection and expenditure of this vast trust with an 
integrity which has accounted for every dollar. 

But the work of this Society is not only the monument of 
his great organizing and administrative ability, but of a far- 
seeing ecclesiastical statesmanship. His life was, fortunately 
for himself and the Church, cast into the peculiar surround- 
ings of a newly settled country and freshly forming social 
conditions. Great growths are the product of new soil. It 
is noticeable that young communities form favorable environ- 
ment for the development of strong and vigorous personali- 
ties. The fresh-growing life, free from the traditions and 
conventionalities of older communities, is the opportunity of 
genius. While Dr. Kynett could not have failed of distine- 
tion in any social surroundings, it is doubtless due to the fact 
that in early manhood he came in contact with new institu- 
tions in the making that he was able to reveal a far greater 
genius than might otherwise have been guessed. It was the 
transplanting of this vigorous life into the fresh soil of the 
prairies which secured its rapid growth and determined his 
lifework. The time was quite as providential as the place. 
Those were the years when the great westward movement of 
population had begun. The building and completion of the 
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Union Pacific Railroad and its numerous feeding branches 
must be counted one of the greatest economic events of the 
nineteenth century. It opened up an empire to settlement. 
The years following the civil war were the most remarkable 
in the history of the nation for internal growth and expansion. 
Under the operation of liberal homestead and preemption 
laws, with their specially favoring terms to the discharged 
soldiers, new communities were springing up like magic in 
the middle and further West; new commonwealths were tak- 
ing on civic form and substance, and were soon to knock at 
the doors of the Union for admission. Dr. Kynett was 
among the first to measure with statesmanlike grasp the op- 
portunity afforded by this post-bellum period of internal devel- 
opment to the enterprise and activity of the Church. The 
Church Extension Society, born largely in his brain and will, 
was the answer of Methodism to this call of God. For the 
providential hour he was the providential man, and his idea 
the answer needed. Evangelism in the ordinary sense of the 
word was not the chief demand, for the newcomers to the 
lands beyond the Mississippi were all nominally Christian, 
many of them genuinely so. To such a problem the erection 
of the visible house of God was the sole and sufficient solu- 
tion. It is not too much to say that the Church Extension 
Society has been a main factor in saving these new communi- 
ties and States to the cause of Protestant Christianity and to 
social order. There is no more brilliant chapter in the whole 
history of Christian enterprise. 

The Church Extension Society was essentially an aggressive 
movement of the Church militant, and its onward progress 
often demanded a militant man at its head. Dr. Kynett was 
compelled by his convictions of duty and against his natural 
temperament to become aman of war. He was often com- 
pelled to stand up against popular and well-organized raids 
upon the treasury of the Society in behalf of favored enter- 
prises and to jeopardize his personal popularity by strenuous 
insistence upon the sacredness of the trust committed to him. 
No considerations of private friendship or of the loss of pub- 
lic favor could ever move him from his heroic and sometimes 
lonely stand upon his profound convictions of right. That he 
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was invariably right he would have been the last to claim, 
but such was his grasp of the whole work, so clear his vision 
of the issues involved, and so intense his easy consciousness of 
power to direct that he felt well assured, not only of the rec- 
titude of his intentions, but of the wisdom of his conclusions. 
If he ever seemed impatient of opposition it was because of 
this vantage ground of clear moral and mental certainty which 
made persistent opposition seem captious and unreasonable. 
In many an hour of peril his wisdom and firmness, joined to 
his energy and skill, saved the Society he had created from 
utter shipwreck. Can we conceive of any higher human suc- 
cess than this, to have early found a great lifework, and then 
to live long enough to see one’s inmost self reproduced in an 
institution bearing everywhere the marks of one’s own per- 
sonality, which shall abide as the fitting monument of a great 
career? And what glory of character can be greater than 
that the chief defects charged against a life should be those 
which grew solely out of intense devotion for duty and an 
almost passionate insistence on fidelity to sacred trusts ? 

Dr. Kynett was a lover of liberty and a valiant defender of 
personal rights. Intensely in sympathy with the great po- 
litical movements of the age, he was especially in accord with 
its democratic spirit, the tendency to widen the scope of indi- 
vidual activity in Church and State. This made him one of 
the earliest and most earnest advocates of lay delegation in the 
General Conference, and still later of its equal representation 
in that body. It was this strong tendency toward individual- 
ism which placed him in the leadership of the recent move- 
ment to admit women as delegates in the General Conference 
of the Church. While it may be questioned whether such a 
reform would not be at variance with the natural organization 
of human society, and result in requiring of women services 
and duties which ought not to be required of a sex already so 
heavily charged with the moral and spiritual conservation of 
society, yet Dr. Kynett’s opinions were not the result of pas- 
sion or prejudice, but were the well-seasoned conclusions of 
careful study and closely wrought thinking. Indeed, to him 
the above objection was an argument in favor of the reform, 
for he strongly argued that this very moral and spiritual pre- 
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potency of women was an element which ought to be intro- 
duced into all legislative bodies. Perhaps he suffered from 
the tendency of all great organizers to place Oéor¢ before piace, 
that is, to fully value any force only so far as it could be made 
to work in the mechanism of human institutions. In this re- 
spect his defect, if it were a defect, was the result of his great 
qualities, as well as the natural outgrowth of a generosity of 
soul which could not rest in what seemed to him the unjust 
exclusion of the better and nobler half of the race from any 
franchise or privilege which might furnish a larger sphere 
for their activity or greater protection to their rights and lib- 
erties. In the discussion of this question Dr. Kynett took 
the high ground that the admission of laymen, inasmuch as 
the restrictive rule made no special mention of sex, gave an 
inchoate right to women to act as delegates, and that no 
change of the Constitution was necessary for their admission. 
While it seems to the present writer that the main premise of 
this argument—that is, the strict and rigid interpretation of 
the literal terms of the restrictive rule—is demonstrably 
wrong, yet, at the moment of hearing Dr. Kynett’s powerful 
putting of his case and the logical development of his argu- 
ment, the strongest opponents were in danger of being swept 
from their feet by the full tide of his argument, and were left 
at last with an immense respect for his forensic ability. It must 
not be forgotten that his advocacy of the claims of women 
was no mere vague sentimentality, but the outgrowth of 
profound convictions and well-considered reasoning.* 

He was greatly interested in another question, that of the 
Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church. To this still 
unsolved problem he gave much study, and was a member of 
the commission appointed on that subject, whose work still 
awaits the action of the General Conference. This failure of 
the General Conference to reach a conclusion on what he con- 
sidered a question of supreme importance was a great disap- 
pointment to him. When at last the organic law of the 


*The author has felt it to be in the terest of an entirely sympathetic sketch of 
Dr. Kynett’'s character and services to indicate disagreement with him on this great 
issue. In the above paragraph there is the last echo of manya stoutly contested 
private battle of words and arguments—differences which never for one moment dis- 
turbed the constant friendship of many years. 
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Church is distinctly defined, not a small part of the credit of 
that work will be the due of A. J. Kynett. 

Any sketch of the life of Dr. Kynett would be incomplete 
which failed to record his distinguished services in behalf of 
moral and social reform, and especially to the cause of tem- 
perance and the legal prohibition of the liquor traffic. In 
1853, while pastor at Davenport, his second charge, he was a 
large factor in carrying the county in which he lived for tem- 
perance. This was but a preliminary skirmish before the 
adoption by Iowa of the Maine Law, in 1855. He was then 
stationed at Dubuque, and he made his church the storm- 
center of the contest. He organized campaign committees, 
preached temperance sermons, delivered addresses, and en- 
gaged in a lively controversy in the public press. When the 
victory was won he refused to rest upon his laurels, but im- 
mediately led in the organization of an alliance for the enforce- 
ment of the law. On becoming an officer of the general 
Church he naturally became a stalwart national leader in this 
great movement. He powerfully assisted in the adoption of 
the prohibition amendments to the Constitutions of lowa and 
other Western States, and was largely instrumental in securing 
the appointment by the General Conference of the Permanent 
Committee on Temperance and Prohibition, of which he be- 
came the efficient and untiring chairman. Attracted by the 
suecess of the Antisaloon League in Ohio, it was mainly 
through his efforts that the idea was nationalized. In the 
National League he was an acknowledged leader. His work 
as a builder of houses for God naturally intensified his oppo- 
sition to that house of infamy and misrule, the grogshop. To 
him the work of the Church was but half done if it built 
churches and failed to pull down saloons. So great was his 
interest in this holy war that, at one time, when under the 
pressure of unreasonable and captious opposition in his church 
extension work, he seriously contemplated surrendering that 
trust to the Church and devoting himself exclusively to the 
fight for the suppression of the liquor traffic. While it would 
have been ideally glorious to crown the work of building 
eleven thousand churches by destroying a hundred thousand 
saloons, we may rejoice that he remained to practically con- 
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summate the one great achievement of his life. It was in the 
cause of temperance that he received the stroke which ended 
his career of usefulness. He was presiding over the Pennsyl- 
vania Antisaloon League at Harrisburg. He made a brief 
address, closing with the ringing words, “If the Christian 
Church of this great commonwealth would unite against the 
saloon, she could sweep it from her borders in two years’ 
time.” The next day, February 23, 1899, the stroke came, 
and the warrior, full harnessed, fell while still fighting the foe 
he hated most of all earthly evils. It was glorious death on 
the field of honor. 

He was a great preacher, a preacher by native instinct as 
well as by the divine call. The outline of his first exhorta- 
tion, still preserved, is really a sinewy, well-developed, and 
logical homily on “ Christian service.” This characteristic of 
orderly, systematic, and logical discourse which appears in his 
first efforts was intensified and developed in his later career as 
a preacher of the word. This was partly of set purpose and 
the result of the mental discipline which he had imposed upon 
himself. He was possessed of very considerable imaginative 
power and strong emotions, but by force of will he held these 
gifts somewhat in abeyance, in the interest of the intellectual 
character of his pulpit work. He once expressed to the present 
writer a doubt whether he had not been too strenuous in his 
efforts in this direction, and, indeed, those who know him 
most intimately are quite aware that he had still undeveloped 
gifts whose full exercise might have given him an easy peer- 
ship among the mightiest masters of sacred oratory. His per- 
sonal advantages as a preacher were immense. Tall, com- 
manding, and finely proportioned in figure, with a noble head 
and expressive features, he at once attracted the eye of assem- 
blies and held them by the subtle magnetism of physique, 
until he could win them by the stronger mastery of his con- 
vincing argument and passionate appeal. His voice was most 
remarkable and characteristic. It had a metallic clang-tint, 
which gave it marvelous reach and penetration, and when 
once touched by feeling vibrated with peculiar tenor over- 
tones, which have been picturesquely described as sounding 
“like the wind in a mighty storm shrieking through swaying 
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branches.” Many of his sermons have become to his hearers 
the cherished and inspiring memory of a lifetime. None 
who ever heard him when he touched the highest point of 
pulpit power can doubt that in the necessary absorption of his 
mind and heart in the great benevolent trust committed to 
him the Church lost, in part, one of the greatest preachers of 
his generation. 

As a useful member of a deliberative body he had few 
equals. Asa member of committees he was wise in counsel, 
and was especially skillful in the art of preparing well-expressed 
and useful reports and resolutions. He was a prince in debate. 
His conscious mastery of the question at issue, his power of log- 
ical, concise, and forceful utterance, and his capacity for a sort 
of majestic vehemence made him a powerful advocate and a dan- 
gerous antagonist. He had hardly a superior in the fine gift of 
communicating his own clarity of vision to the minds of his 
hearers. He was never confused or obscure; whether or not 
one agreed with him his meaning could not be mistaken nor 
his point of view misconceived. While skillful in the great 
strategy of legislative and deliberative bodies, he disdained all 
the petty tricks of sharp parliamentary practice. For his con- 
science, as for his intellect, there was but one straight road to 
the ends he wished to attain. He never allowed any fiercest 
heat of forensic strife to affect fraternal relations with his 
opponents. He could give and take hard blows, not only with- 
out malignity, but without the slightest loss of Christian love. 
He was one of the most magnanimous of men. He could ap- 
preciate and justly estimate the worth of men whose charac- 
ters and opinions were wholly antagonistic to his own. His 
Journal abounds with such kindly mention. 

Nowhere was he greater than in his private life. Few men 
have such power of giving and commanding affection as he 
possessed. For nearly forty-five years he was the faithful 
husband of one wife, who survives him, and to the end of his 
life he gave her all a young man’s chivalrous devotion and as- 
siduity of service. It was one of those rare and beautiful 
companionships to which death itself can set no bounds and 
which the infinite Love has marked with his own eternity. 
His children were tenderly, almost passionately loved, and 
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their growing lives were watched with incessant care and 
jealous guardianship. His Journal teems with expressions of 
anxiety for their interests, gladness in their successes, and 
pride in their achievements. And they responded to his 
affection with an almost adoring devotion. His considerate 
thoughtfulness extended to the minutest details of life; he 
was perpetually anticipating the wants of those he loved. He 
was sensitively responsive to every slightest kindness and 
service, and never failed to instantly acknowledge them. His 
home was a house of prayer, and its atmosphere of happy, 
cheerful religious devotion thrilled daily and almost hourly 
with the sweetness of sacred song. For its inmates it pre- 
served undimmed the vanished glories of Eden, and was lovely 
with foreshadowings of the better paradise to come. 

He had a genius for friendship. By nature and without 
effort he was able to realize the advice of the old Polonius: 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 

Of the many friendships formed in his early and middle life 
almost none ended in that disappointment and disillusion 
which is one of the tragedies of life; and this is easily ex- 
plained by the fact that he was ever more anxious to serve his 
friends than to use them. Stern and harsh he might seem to 
those who only knew him as the champion of reform or the 
unyielding defender of his trust; but the rigid barriers of an 
imperious will were never raised in front of a more unselfish 
and sensitive soul. What he regarded as unjust criticism or 
factious opposition hurt him to the heart. The pages of his 
Journal sometimes almost cry out with heart-break and the 
torture of a wounded spirit; but such passages are as con- 
stantly relieved by the note of triumphant faith in which he 
touched the hand of strength and was whole again. There is 
no impropriety in making record of one of his friendships, 
which in its constancy and almost romantic devotion may 
challenge comparison with the great friendships of history or 
letters. No two men, in many respects, could have been more 
unlike than himself and Chaplain, now Bishop, McCabe ; but 
no harmony of spirit could have been more perfect than that 
which existed between them. Their friendship, tested by the 
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strain of acommon work and close association, was never marred 
by a harsh word nor clouded by a misunderstanding. They 
must continue to shine inseparably, like a double star, in the 
heaven of Methodist history. 

Intensely loyal to his own Church, he was broadly tolerant 
and catholic in his spirit. His conception of the communion 
of saints was unconfined by churchly lines or sectarian bigotry. 
While fuily alive to the dangers of political Romanism and 
the need of vigilance against its possible aggressions, his judg- 
ment was never so clouded by passion or prejudice that he 
lost sight of the tremendous service given by this great Church 
to the common bond of civil society and to many social re- 
forms. He enjoyed friendly relations with many distinguished 
divines and prelates of that communion, and freely conferred 
with them in the cause of common human brotherhood and 
reforms. Among his most attached acquaintances were Jew- 
ish rabbis. It was largely through his effort and influence 
that the Christian Commission was revived during the recent 
Spanish war, and that it took the name of the National Relief 
Commission and thus rallied to its benevolent work all philan- 
thropic souls, Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic. In 
Philadelphia he was the leading spirit of the “Phi Alpha,” 
a club composed of the leading evangelical clergymen of that 
city, and was for years its executive officer. No stronger, 
more concise, or truer estimate of his character has been writ- 
ten than that made by the Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, 
the well-known Baptist preacher and author. He writes: 
“Comrade Kynett was a Christian minister of commanding 
presence, unsullied name, intense convictions, fervid patriot- 
ism, reformatory instincts, broad foresight, organizing tend- 
ency, executive temperament, ecclesiastical loyalty, undenomi- 
national catholicity ; in brief, he was a conscientious son of the 
kingdom.” 

Dr. Kynett was not a man who would publicly speak in 
detail of his own inner religious experiences. He had that 
delicate reticence about things between God and himself 
which belongs to fine natures. As Keble says of Joseph : 


He could not trust his melting soul 
But in his Maker’s sight. 
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It was the very depth and strength of the current which kept 
it free from all surface agitations. To the privacy of his Jour- 
nal he intrusted much, and more can be read between the 
lines. In the last few days of his life there appeared in his 
private correspondence with a personal friend some personal 
touches which reveal something of the secret swelling of his 
soul toward God and the unseen. Without being conscious 
of the coming change, some tides from the ocean of grace 
swept toward him, some invisible touch of God was laid on 
his spirit, turning his thoughts and his heart toward the eter- 
nal world. His public religious exercises were performed 
with the same strict fidelity which he gave to every duty. 
For nearly a generation, he, with his family, worshiped with 
the Spring Garden Street Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia. He was a model parishioner, loyal to his pas- 
tor, generous with his substance, scrupulous in his attendance 
on every means of grace, and ready for any service within 
his power. When official duty did not call him away he was 
rarely absent from his pew, and, when there, was the devout 
worshiper, singing every word of the hymns, following atten- 
tively the reading of every word of Holy Scripture, and listen- 
ing to every sentence of the sermon. He was a devout man, 
by inner devotion and by public profession. 

There are many kinds of greatness. Some men are great 
in intellect, some in heart, and some in will. The first class, 
the thinkers, make the scholars, the philosophers ; the second, 
the men of heart, are the poets, the artists, the orators; the 
last, the men of will, are the statesmen, the rulers, princes, 
and leaders of men. It was in this man to be in some meas- 
ure all of these. He was great in his power of thinking, 
great in his power of affection, and great in his power of 
achievement. There is scarcely any department of human 
effort or welfare in which he would not have won distinction. 
But, beyond all human greatness, there is a greater glory, 
which he won and wears as his crown. This man, so mighty 
in the majesty of thought, so intense in the capability of feel- 
ing, so strong in the power of action, whose splendid gifts 
might have ruled a State, have directed vast commercial and 
financial enterprises, or have won the world’s prizes of wealth 
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and fame, laid all the splendor of his gifts and the possibilities 
of his life at the feet of Jesus Christ, and ungrudgingly gave 
all in a perfect consecration to that work to which he dedi- 
cated his heart and life. What empires were in his brain, 
what of passion’s sweet fire filled his heart, what of conquest 
was in his will were surrendered to the kingdom, the love, 
and the advancing conquests of our Lord. And so he has won 
those gifts which cannot lose their value anywhere in God’s 
universe or God’s eternity; he attained that quality of life 
which we refuse to think of as subject to death; for God has 
no time or place where firm devotion to righteousness, un- 
flinching loyalty to duty, and all-surrendering love will be of 
less worth than now and here. 

His modesty would not ask for these words of eulogy. He 
never asked of his fellows more than the chance to do the 
best work that was in him for Christ and the Church. It need 
not be our care to note faults and count defects. Full vision 
does not note the spots on the sun; it takes a clouded glass for 
that. To all possible criticism of his character or conduct, 
there is one sufficient answer: let him be measured by his 
actual achievement, and he is sure of his place among the 
greatest and most useful servants of the Church. 

“God buries his workmen but carries on his work.” We 
are bound by our faith in the government of God to believe 
that maxim. Yet we dare to think that God will forgive the 
momentary despair with which we look around for the arm 
strong enough to bend the bow laid down by this mighty 
man of valor. We feel with Elisha that Israel in the ascended 
prophet has lost its very hosts of defense and its chariots of 
war. Perhaps his place in the Church and the world is not 
to be filled by anyone, but rather by that large inspiration 
which shall fall upon many hearts and lives through the holy 
memories of his noble life. Out of the realms of higher help 
he influences a thousand workers in the fields in which he 
so faithfully wrought. 
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Arr. IL.—METHODISM AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Meruopism came into England as deism passed away. The 
passing of the latter phase of thought demonstrated the futil- 
ity of the attempt to be religious without being Christian. 
Puritanism with rigorous form and little ardor, deism with 
neither form nor ardor, Methodism with much form and exces- 
sive ardor indicate the religious process in England during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. When Wesley and 
Whitefield broke with the religious thought and method of 
their age they seemed as men who proclaimed the Gospel with 
unwarranted ardor, prayed with extravagant faith, and sang 
with unnecessary unction. Their relation to ecclesiastical his- 
tory seemed incidental and ephemeral. Nevertheless, the place 
of Methodism in a movement which transformed the theology 
of the eighteenth into that of the nineteenth century may be 
clearly determined. It has been stated that “it is useless to 
look to the evangelistic movement, in any of its forms, for 
any theologian who directly advanced the progress of Chris- 
tian thought.” The truth of the statement may be gladly ad- 
mitted; but the sneer which less thoughtful writers than the 
one just quoted are apt to indulge in is irrelevant, because it 
is to the glory of the evangelistic movement that, though it 
did not directly advance thought, it vitalized that already pro- 
duced and made possible the production of a higher theology, 
at the same time bringing current religious thought into the 
realm of ordinary humanity, thus making practical the con- 
ceptions of philosopher and theologian. While Kant and 
Lessing and Goethe were teaching men how to think new 
thoughts of God, Wesley and his coadjutors were teaching 
men how to express these conceptions in a new life with 
God. Methodism, indeed, was the popular expression in life 
and conduct of some of the highest conceptions of the age. 
The fundamental elements of Methodism were the findings 
of the philosopher vitalized. 

Moreover, that the evangelical movement produced little 
advance in theological thought was in keeping with the spirit 
of the age. Of the Methodists it is asserted by Buckle: 
57—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XV. 
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Since the death of their great leaders they have not produced one man 
of original genius; and since the time of Adam Clarke they have not had 
among them even a single scholar who has enjoyed a European reputation. 
This mental penury is perhaps owing, not to any circumstance peculiar 
to their sect, but merely to that general decline of the theological spirit 
by which their adversaries were weakened as well as themselves, 


For the coming of Methodism was contemporary with a brief 
period of quiet in the intellectual world. he preceding 
period had been given to thinking; it was timely that now 
the powers of men should be given to living. Thinkers had 
become breathless in their urgency for conclusions. The 
people, too, shared the intellectual exhaustion. They needed 
now an opportunity to assimilate the material which years of 
discussion had produced. A notable warfare had been waged 
between deist and theist, and the former had been practically 
driven from the field. Its spirit certainly was not dead, for it 
found expression in the writings of Swift and Gibbon and 
Paine, and it was still opposed by such as Watson; but such 
discussion no longer absorbed the intellectual powers of the 
people, nor indicated the essential problems of the religious 
world. After the struggle of the giants, in the earlier part of 
the century, it mattered little what Gibbon and others thought 
of the questions which had been involved. Evidently the mind 
of the age was seeking another kind of satisfaction. It was 
waiting for a practical application of the theories of the vic- 
tors in the strife. What did that thinking mean? What bear- 
ing did those conclusions have on life? What mattered a 
vindication of a philosophy of God, if he was to remain only 
a philosophized deity? Evidently the salvation of the times 
in which such questions are asked cannot be secured by in- 
tellectual processes merely, nor mainly, but must be attained 
by the help of other forces also. 

Theism, then, triumphant after the intellectual contest, 
must now face humanity ; it must now answer questions asked, 
not by the polemic, but by men; it must now satisfy a spir- 
itual, rather than an intellectual, demand. If theism, after 
however stern a conflict, could drive deism from the field, 
would it now be able to break to humanity the bread of life it 
professed to hold in its hand? It was a crucial time, not for 
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theology, but for religion, and it is little wonder that the men 
who answered these new questions did so, not by producing 
an advance in thought, but by making an appeal to life. Even 
deism, destroying spiritual appetite, would be better than the- 
ism arousing a thirst yet impotent to assuage it. Therefore, 
Methodism, rising to meet the world’s spiritual needs, brought 
a more emphatic vindication of religion than that furnished by 
the apologists ; and, if the age had understood the situation, the 
evangelists, even with their crudities and extravagancies, would 
have been more warmly welcomed than new theologies and 
philosophies of however high a type. 

But the evangelistic movement was not independent of in- 
tellectual conditions. No successful evangelistic movement 
ever is. In the development of religion the thought and the 
spirit of the time are closely co-related ; the intellectual tone 
of courage has so great power in determining its religious 
qualities. It was important to the religious life in England 
that Methodism should not spring into an intellectual arena. 
Not that the spiritual life flourishes best when the intellectual 
life is low, but rather when it is quickened in the interests of 
the essential manhood. Religion has its subjective and ob- 
jective elements. When the latter are prominent, when the 
intellectual powers are occupied with the sweep of great 
theological movements, the spirit is more likely to become 
confused or absorbed in the hurly-burly of passing events. 
3ut when the storm and stress of external movements have 
passed away the subjective element becomes prominent, and 
the spirit, looking in upon itself with less obstructed vision, 
sees more clearly its needs and more directly seeks and more 
surely finds its satisfactions. Moreover, the intellect of Eu- 
rope was in a transition period. The thought of the age was 
turning away from a materialistic to a spiritual conception of 
being. The Wesleys came at that opportune time when 
empiricism was yielding to idealism. Human thought, ex- 
periencing the chilling influence of Spinoza and Hume, had been 
warmed but slightly by the teachings of Berkeley and Leibnitz. 
3ut a warmer stream of thought was to flow as Kant taught 
that, though knowledge may begin in doubt, it does not end 
there, and as Hegel and Fichte raised their delicate structures 
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of idealistic philosophies. Being had been considered from a 
material standpoint; it was now to be contemplated from a 
psychical standpoint. The reality of being was to be referred 
to the inner life. A more spiritual religion was being pro- 
claimed by the evangelist, at a time when the thinkers were 
preparing to proclaim a more spiritual philosophy. 

Although great truths had been expressed in the period just 
closing, they were largely useless because isolated in different 
systems of thought, because vitally unrelated in the great sum 
of truth. A fusion of these was needed. But that could take 
place only as a movement, fervid in its heat, waked them into 
life and amalgamated them into a potency which would save 
them to theology by making them practical to the world. That 
was the distinctive function of the whole evangelistic move- 
ment in which Methodist and Moravian, Wesley and White- 
field, Zinzendorf and Schleiermacher participated. Theirs 
was not essentially a revival of a religion of the feelings—that 
was incidental; it was rather a religious movement which 
vitalized essential truths. The awakening of the consciousness 
of men to their religious states was an important and doubt- 
less the most obvious influence exerted, but it was not the 
only nor the most profound work of the eighteenth-century 
evangelism. Deeper than the appeal to the feelings was the 
application to men’s souls of vitalized truths which otherwise 
had remained dormant in the religious thought of the age. If 
Methodism has been more effectual than the other participants 
in the general movement, this may be attributed to its greater 
organizing capacity rather than its greater fervor. That Macau- 
lay could say of Wesley, “ He was a man. . . whose genius 
for government was not inferior to that of Richelieu,” goes far 
to explain the unusual success of Methodism. 

Methodism, then, found certain theological contents ready 
for its use. Philosophy and theology, in Germany and Eng- 


land, from times past and present brought their gifts to the 
} g 4 
Wesleys. Consciously or unconsciously, this new power rising 
among men placed the current processes of thought under 
tribute: or, if the conceptions of the philosopher were inde- 
b | J 
pendently realized by the first Methodists, it is none the less 
true that Methodism finds equal support in the philosophy and 
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greater glory in its own achievement. In the first place, the 
old theology bequeathed an undying conception of the divine 
supremacy. Between Elizabeth and Charles II, English the- 
ology had, indeed, undergone a change by which the oid 
Augustinian conception of God had been softened; neverthe- 
less, the divine supremacy had not been deprived of emphatic 
statement. Whatever may be thought of some of the impli- 
cations of the eighteenth-century theology, it must be admitted 
that God was always conceived as a ruler; and, though its rug- 
ged aspects may seem repellent to our thought of the divine 
fatherhood, yet it should never be forgotten that, in the whole 
range of Latin theology, God, whatever he is or however re- 
lated to his universe, is still considered sovereign. 

However, the prevailing conception of God was that of a 
being removed from his creation and, with a mechanic’s hand, 
molding it, once for all, into stationary forms. Somewhere in 
the universe was a throne, and seated there was Deity ; and this 
world and all worlds were something separate from himself, 
while he himself acted, not as he ought, but as he willed, 
made law but was without law, and modified both matter and 
method to meet exigencies unprepared for in creation, even 
if not also unexpected. Upon that basis argued the early 
contestants of the century; and, while the deists had been 
defeated on the main proposition, it was not till they had mod- 
ified the current conception of Deity. In truth the deist suf- 
fered defeat in what he denied rather than in what he asserted. 
He asserted the being, the unity, and the supremacy of God. 
He met no denial of these tenets of his faith. But he asserted 
also the reign of law in all possible divine manifestations, and 
denied the necessity or possibility of a special revelation of 
God to man. “The whole question turned upon the differ- 
ences and respective degrees of obligation of natural and 
revealed religion.” But revelation, winning the discussion, 
won also the advantage of a new method of interpretation at 
that very time when the new force was ready to take advan- 
tage of its spirit. Unconsciously, deism had given religion 
new and broader foundations on which to build, and by the 
providence which the deist denied the builders and the foun- 
dations were being contemporaneously prepared. 
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But the current conception of God was being modified by a 


} stronger though subtler influence than that of the deists. Back 
" in the seventeenth century Benedict Spinoza had opened a 
fountain at which many followers were destined to drink. As 
| he coldly and persistently unfolded his formulas it little seemed 
j that such a philosopher could be of any use to such an evan- 
| : gelist as Wesley. Eut Methodism needed a conception of God 
V4 such as Spinoza might help, indirectly, to furnish. Between 
the pantheist, who conceived of God as the sum total of all 
things, and the Christian, who conceived of God as immanent 
in all things, there are irreconcilable differences ; but the pan- 
theist gave force to the idea of divine immanence, and that 
revolutionary doctrine was to find sanction in the developed 
theology to whose formation the evangelists were to contribute. 
Goethe felt the influence of Spinoza, and saw the world of 
nature instinct with the divine life. The English Coleridge, 
| though repudiating the philosophy of the pantheist, yet asserted 
that he “found a Gospel in his book.” These and others had 
received a new idea of the relation of God to finite being, and, 
by the time the new century was well under way, this new 
idea had become to some degree a sanction of the fundamental 
teachings of the new religious movement. The indwelling of 
the Spirit of God in the human soul was seen to be not so 
very far removed from a deity indwelling in nature; and 
why should not the Christian teach an incarnation, if God was } 
indeed in nature and therefore in man? Or, why should the 
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divine operations in the human soul seem so strange, if God 
was always working in the world? 

In England, the deist had been asserting that God can be 

if apprehended by the reason; over in Germany, Kant proved 

that he could not be apprehended by the reason. The philoso- : 

pher, as well as the theologian, must have caught his breath as 

he read that most revolutionary book, the Critique of Pure 

Reason. Who does not feel the foundations of his carefully 

reasoned faith beginning to fail beneath him as he realizes the 

implications of the “antinomies?” How must the deist, in- 

sisting that the reason is sufficient for all purposes and that its 

findings are absolute, view with wonder the proceedings of a 

man who, with equal success, can argue to apparently absolute 
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conclusions both that there must be and that there cannot be 
a supreme Being, who can prove that matter is and is not 
eternal! Kant has been called an “ethical theist.” Yet Kant 
was certainly a rationalist. For, though he placed limits upon 
the human reason, he asserted the supremacy of reason within 
those limits; while he taught the incarnation of a divinely 
created being, it was the incarnation of an ideal; while he 
asserted that “ man needs what nature has not given him,” he 
denied the authority of the biblical revelation. It is evident 
that Kant gave very little direct support to the evangelical 
faith. Nevertheless, what he could not find by the pure rea- 
son he could not miss by the practical reason ; so that the later 
restored the deity the first seemed to abolish. But his especial 
service to the evangelistic movement was his assertion of the 
authority of the human consciousness as a guarantee of truth, 
thus furnishing from the philosophical standpoint what the 
Wesleyan movement furnished from the theological, namely, 
the authentication of the feelings to religious truth. This was 
a new light upon the dark field wherein wandered the philo- 
sophic seekers after God. Says another: 


The seventeenth century had argued God first of all as an object of 
theory whose existence we must accept submissively, helplessly, because 
of the dogmas of reason. To this dogmatic faith in reason skepticism 
had opposed its cruel objections, And now comes Kant, whom a long 
experience of problems makes skeptical above all men, cautious, critical, 
resigned to doubts, a hater of mystical faith, a destroyer of dogmas ; and 
yet he gives us back our faith, not as a dogma, but as an active postu- 
late, as a free spiritual construction, as a determination to live in the 
presence of the unseen and eternal, 


Such conceptions were destructive of old theologies. A new 
force, however, was now among men, which had already con- 
ceived the same truths, and which could work them up into a 
principle of faith that would be the determinative principle of 
the coming century. Kant had destroyed the old conception 
of God as without his universe, and to this conception Schleier- 
macher brought the influence of a profound spirituality, and 
taught religion as the essential action of the soul, its basis being 
the universal consciousness of humanity. 

Methodism, then, began its work when all these concep- 
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tions were being generated. Theology and philosophy, faith 
and skepticism had united in furnishing from England and 
Germany such vast material to the work of a spiritual evangel- 
ism—the sovereignty and the immanency of God, the reign of 
law, the function and authority of the feelings in the religious 
life, the need of more than natural furnishings to the human 
soul, the possibility and necessity of revelation. Skepticism 
had offered nothing in the place of what it had destroyed; the 
philosophy of the time was rather teaching men how, than 
what, to think; theology, content with asserting its claims 
against deism, had merged religion into morals and, preaching 
duty rather than doctrine, apparently was incapable of impart- 
ing spiritual life, or of making vigorous with divine impulses 
the thoughts then stirring among men. Into this mass of 
opinions came Methodism with a comprehensiveness that could 
embrace them all, with a spirit that could give them life, with 
a fervor that could fuse them into a vital potency, with a 
practical activity that could apply them to the needs of men. 

Kant taught the authority of consciousness as a test of truth; 
Methodism, without formulating the philosophy of it, gave it 
heart and brought the principle into touch with the individual 
soul. The theist had vindicated the possibility of revelation ; 
Methodism, neglecting the theory, made the Scriptures lumi- 
nous with truth and imperative with authority. The philoso- 
pher and the man of letters had declared deity to be vitally 
related with the universe; Methodism applied the truth to the 
religious life. The deist had insisted upon the “reign of 
law;” Methodism “contained the profound truth that religion 
was included in the realm of universal law.” ‘“ Without the 
evangelical awakening the restoration of a higher theology 
would have been impossible. Its greatest service was that it 
illustrated the profound reality of the religious life.” This 
movement has revealed Christ to our thought and is lifting 
him to his “place in modern theology.” If, indeed, Metho- 
dism walked in the wake of philosopher and theologian it ws 
to vivify the seed of their planting and to present to humanity 
a harvest for its reaping. 

Doubtless the leaders of the evangelistic movement were 
unconscious of the important service that movement would 
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render to religious thought. There was no attempt to seek 
out of the realin of thought any specific elements and to build 
them up into a definite system, nor were the early Methodists 
conscious of having anticipated Kantian principles. So far as 
his work is concerned Wesley had no need to hear of Kant, 
or Goethe, or Schleiermacher, nor to take account of such 
a discussion as that between theist and deist. For the theology 
of Methodism grew out of its life, not its life out of its the- 
ology. The evangelist had vividly conceived one truth, the 
definite and conscious conversion of the soul from sin to holi- 
ness, and out of that conception and its consequent expansion 
all other elements grew. The conscious need of such conver- 
sion revealed to the soul the sinfulness of man and the suprem- 
acy of God; the consequent movement of the soul termed 
“ experience ” asserted the immanency of Deity, while its defi- 
niteness and clearness emphasized the authority of the con- 
sciousness. Yet it was exactly here that the defects of the 
movement began to appear. It “limited the range of feel- 
ings,” and failed to unite the individual with the universal con- 
sciousness; it did not apprehend a truth it comprehended, 
namely, the place of religion in the realm of law; it antici- 
pated a conception of later thought, the place of Christ as 
supreme in theology, but in elevating Christ it tended to 
elevate him above the Father, and in emphasizing conversion 
and experience it tended to obscure the importance of a high 
intellectual tone. But such defects were incidental, and in the 
future were to be rectified by influences both within and with- 
out the evangelistic movement. For, while Methodism has 
given spiritual inspiration to all forms of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, these in their turn have ever set before their brethren 
the ideal of intellectual culture. Methodism hastened to ad- 
just itself to the intellectual needs of man and to become one 
of the greatest educational factors of modern times. 
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Art. IIL—TENNYSON AND HIS TEACHINGS. 


Ir is always timely to discuss great poetry. For, however 
much may have been already said about it, a fresh mind ap- 
proaching it from its own independent standpoint may fairly 
be expected to contribute something which has not been hith- 
erto heard, and there will always be those to listen who were 
not present on previous occasions. Tennyson, it cannot be 
denied, has been much talked of ; but we do not believe that 
all has been said about him which may with profit be uttered, 
and we are quite sure that not all who read have become as 
conversant as they might with his contribution to the mental 
and spiritual wealth of the world. Hence this new attempt 
to illuminate a somewhat familiar theme. 

But was it really great poetry which the late laureate fur- 
nished? And is he so clearly one of the immortals that this fre- 
quent recurrence to his productions is called for? <A signiticant 
and difficult question, involving some consideration of the essen- 
tials of true poetry. The topic is too large to be adequately 
treated in this brief introduction, for great differences of opinion 
upon it exist, and the definitions of poetry are exceedingly nu- 
merous. This, however, we think, may justly be said: Genuine 
poetry has substance, form, and spirit, these three, and the 
best poetry will show high excellence in all three of these 
directions. In other words, it will convey important truth in 
melodious language so constructed as to thrill the soul, That 
the idea to be conveyed is great, or at least serious and digni- 
fied, is not enough; that the words flow smoothly, or have 
rhythm and meter, is not enough; the creative imagination 
must be in exercise, and deep feeling must be aroused as the 
result. It is not sufficient to have “ great thoughts clothed in 
splendor,” or “the beautiful in sight wedded to the beautiful 
in sound ;” there must be a stimulating power as well, so that 
the spirit is aroused and uplifted. To make high poetry there 
must be indeed “a body of beauty and a soul of truth.” But 
not all truth will do; the truth must be not simply intellec- 
tual, but moral or emotional. A great poet puts great life into 
his work; puts into it the passion and the helpfulness of an 
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overflowing vitality. He is intense and concise, going at once 
by a sure instinct to the heart of his theme. He is not simply 
a maker of pretty phrases, one who can run off rhymes glibly 
or tickle the ear with musical speech. He has something of 
consequence to say, and he so says it as to inspire noble emo- 
tions and sublime purposes. He is one by whom, as Tennyson 
has himself said, “the deeps of the world are stirred.” “ Born 
in a golden clime” is he, seeing “through life and death, 
through good and ill,” “ threading secretest walks,” “the view- 
less arrows of his thoughts headed and winged with flame.” 
His mind, “ bright as light and clear as wind,” has a quality 
of its own, and stands apart. His songs nerve the hearts of 
nations. His voice rings down the ages. 

It will readily be seen from these principles how difficult, 
or practically how impossible, it is to obtain any universal or 
even general agreement as to the relative rank of poets, since 
these distinctive elements, substance, form, spirit, characterize 
the work of different poets in varying degrees—one being 
superior in subject matter, another in manner of expression, 
while still a third has intenser passion and keener thrill; and 
since there is no authoritative adjustment of relative values in 
these things, the assignment of positions must be mainly a 
question of individual taste. Since poetry is neither wholly 
art nor wholly prophecy, but partakes of both, the man who 
worships beauty will find valid reason to claim first place for 
him that makes beauty preeminent in his verse, while others, 
who esteem more highly strength of thought or ardor of feel- 
ing, will easily make out a good case for theiy special favorites. 
It is in this way that disputes arise. Of English poets, by 
almost unanimous agreement, Shakespeare and Milton stand 
at the head. There are some who would give Tennyson third 
place. Others would put Browning there ; still others, Words- 
worth. Tennyson himself said: “* Wordsworth’s very best is 
the best thing in its way that has been sent out by the moderns. 
He seems to me, at his best, the greatest English poet since 
Milton.” The future alone can decide this interesting point. 

3ut if Tennyson should eventually be ranked below both 
Browning and Wordsworth, as may be the case, his tame is 
none the less secure. To have won a place among the first 
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six poets of the English-speaking race is extremely high dis- 
tinction. And though he comes not within the proudest, 
innermost circle, where sit Homer, Virgil, and Dante, we 
need not hesitate to account him a great poet. His influence 
has been far-reaching upon the thought and feeling of the age. 
His verse has brought new comfort and courage to many thou- 
sands of both young and old. While there are poets that 
move us more, and that impress us more profoundly with their 
powers of intellect and imagination, none have been a source 
of more genuine enjoyment to such large numbers. 

An analysis of the sources of Tennyson’s command over 
the sympathies of men would doubtless disclose several ele- 
ments well deserving the attention of the student. In the 
forefront must be put the artistic perfection and elaborate 
finish of his lines. No one has excelled him here. He had 
almost a mania for revision. He spent, like Virgil, more 
years in improving than in writing his poems. He rewrote 
“Come into the garden, Maud,’ more than fifty times. 
The changes which he introduced into “In Memoriam ” 
and into “ The Palace of Art” are extremely numerous and 
most instructive. He often doubles the value of a verse 
by the alterations made. Hours and hours were frequently 
devoted to the smallest details, the result of this painstaking 
process being that he has left us some exquisite gems, polished 
with scrupulous care, unsurpassable models of poetic form. 
He was a consummate artist in the use of words. His diction 

yas well-nigh perfect. He had an ear for verbal elegancies 
and brilliancies—partly natural, partly acquired by long prac- 
tice—a command of melody in language, of musical combina- 
tions in syllables that no poet, of our time at least, has equaled. 
His words furnish their own music, and need no tunes to set 
them off. He was a master of harmonious speech as well as 
of imaginative description, with a marvelous gift of felicitous 
expression and a witchery in his way of putting things that 





casts a puissant spell upon all perusers. There is never any 
roughness in his verse; all is refined, graceful, smooth. He 
had an unerring delicacy and subtlety of touch. His lines are 
lucid to the last degree, and run as limpidly as the babbling 
brooks of which he loved to sing. He studied well the arts 
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of pleasing utterance. Alliteration, assonance, the due succes- 
sion of long vowels and short, the proper juxtaposition or cor- 
respondence of consonants, the imitation of sense by sound, 
the cadence of syllables, the concord of sweet speech, the 
aroma and color of words—all that goes to make the most deli- 
cate, airy charm of style—he understood completely and prac- 
ticed without flaws. In the technique of poetry he has had 
no superior. He is probably the greatest example of pure 
beauty in English poetical literature. Whoever wishes the 
highest delight that verse can give must read the lovely lyrics 
of this great laureate; must read and reread, for a single 
perusal in no way satisfies. They will draw him back again 
and again by their enchantment till they are fastened in his 
memory and added to his permanent treasures. How ex- 
quisite, for example, this song from “The Princess:” 
Thy voice is heard thro’ rolling drums 


That beat to battle where he stands; 


Thy face across his fancy comes, 

And gives the battle to his hands. 

A moment, while the trumpets blow, 

He sees his brood about thy knee ; 

The next, like fire he meets the foe, 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 
What can surpass the melody in this stanza: 
The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

To cite but one more illustration out of multitudes, what 
other poet could have written this matchless verse from the 
song in “ Maud:” 

There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate. 
The red rose cries, “ She is near, she is near ;" 
And the white rose weeps, “She is late ;”’ 
The larkspur listens, “I hear, I hear ;” 
And the lily whispers, “1 wait.” 


Second among the elements of his power may, perhaps, be 
put his choice of everyday topics, easy of comprehension to 
the ordinary mind and coming close home to the heart of the 
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people. He has indeed been called, quite often, “the people’s 
poet,” “the poet of daily life,” “the poet of organized society” 
—in distinction from Browning, who was the poet of the indi- 
vidual soul—and also called—by no less an authority than Glad- 
stone—“ the poetof woman.” It has been frequently said of 
him, and we think truly, that more than any other writer, in 
poetry at least, he reflected the inmost spirit of the time, repre- 
sented the Victorian age, embodied wonderfully well its main 
drift, so that its aims and aspirations can best be seen and 
studied in his pages. If this be so it explains his popularity, 
while at the same time revealing his limitations. He was 
readily accepted and widely admired because he wrote for the 
most part along the level of very ordinary thinking. He 
discoursed about common things. He furnished people an 
imaginative version of their daily life. He dealt in those 
sights and sounds that were familiar, and threw the halo of 
his genius over well-known matters, lighting them up with a 
new radiance and giving them an altogether fresh interest. 
The scenery that he put into his pictures, and the very names 
interwoven with his stories, are typically English. We do not 
once hear of Dorinda and Florizel and Amaryllis; it is always 
Edith, Alice, Clara, Ida, Dora, Amy, Maud, Ellen, Emma, 
Edward, Enoch, Lawrence. His words are generally Anglo- 
Saxon. He is no cosmopolite, nor does he depart very far 
from plain conventional lines of thought and sentiment. It 
is the realm of the commonplace in which he mainly dwells. 
The meadow, the wood, the mountain, the sky, the stream, 
the tree, the flower, the cottage home, the country squire, the 
rustic laborer, the fisherman, the farmer, the sailor, the miller, 
the gardener—these are the chief topics and personages treated. 
He does not analyze and philosophize, he depicts and narrates. 
Instead of discussing profundities, and delving in the depths 
to bring up curious treasures, he delineates and decorates what 
is on the surface-level. The experiences he describes have 
been felt by the many rather than by the few. “He ranges 
through the primitive passions of human nature, the everlast- 
ing facts of life and death, loss and gain, hope and fear, joy 
and sorrow; hence his words take firm hold on the masses of 
mankind and will not easily pass away. 








his poems yield : 


He makes no friend who never made a foe. 


Face flatterer and backbiter are the same. 


Men may rise on stepping stones 


I hold it true whate’er befall, 

1 feel it when I sorrow most, 

"Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 








Man dreams of fame, while woman wakes to love. 


Of their dead selves to higher things. 
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Springing out of, or closely allied with, this happy faculty 
of making his poetry comport with the mental measure of the 
multitude came a facility for throwing fundamental verities 
into aphoristie form, which has added no little to his wide 
repute. He had constructed many famous phrases which 
linger on the ear and fasten themselves to the memory with a 
permanency and power that gives token of no little genius in 
the construction. To make a good proverb is proverbially 
difficult. He who succeeds in condensing the wisdom of long 
experience into some brief sententious statement, pithy, crisp, 
compact, striking, recognized by all as true to life and put so 
prettily that it is a joy to repeat it, has conferred a great boon 
upon’mankind, Tennyson has done this many times, and has 
laid us all under this obligation. A few quotations must suf- 
fice to show something of the wealth in this direction which 


In our weirdy world what’s up is faith, what’s down is heresy. 


A lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies. 


A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright; 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight. 


Preeminence -over all rivals can freely be accorded to 
Tennyson as an artist. He was probably the greatest of 
workers in verbal mosaic, unfalteringly faithful to beauty 
wherever he saw it, standing at the head of English lyric and 
idyllic poets, the sweetest voice of the century. And if this 
were the only test of high poetry there would be no question 
as to his receiving the palm. But, as we have already signi- 
fied, it is not alone the form of expression that must be con- 
sidered. The body may be beautiful, with a certain external 
prettiness at least, when there is not much soul within. He 
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who says nothing of moment, who has merely “rhymes elabo- 
rately good,” ephemeral fancies, idle reveries, quaint conceits, 
fastidious, finished, but without virility or high purpose, can 
lay no claims to being great. The artist must be also a 
prophet, the singer a seer, fitted to figure not merely in 
drawing-rooms but in market places, halls of assembly, and 
battlefields if he is to have a place in the foremost rank of 
all. How far does Tennyson comply with this requirement ? 
Does he arouse to noble deeds? Is he a reformer of old 
abuses, an enforcer of new truth, a pioneer of thought? Is 
he a champion of unpopular principles, an explorer of untried 
paths? How could he be, to any large extent, if his chief 
characteristic was that he perfectly represented the age in 
which he flourished, the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? It was not his vocation to survey new fields and tran- 
scend his time, but only to reveal it to itself, to hold up a 
mirror in which men’s most intimate thoughts and feelings 
were reflected with charming simplicity and marvelous exact- 
ness. He rarely went beyond the intellectual and ethical 
traditions of his day. He was a chronicler of the mental life 
around him, rather than a helper of its development. He fell 
in with the dominant moods and ruling ideas of the hour, 
seeking no further. He exerted on his contemporaries no in- 
tellectual pressure. He did not awaken sleeping chords in the 
spiritual life of those who tonched him. He was not a 
Browning or a Carlyle. He reproduced the past, echoed the 
old masters, and gave again in slightly altered form their well- 
approved conceptions. Much that is lovely is in his poetry, 
but only a little that is new. He was not a leader among the 
seekers after truth, but aservitor; not acreator, but an imitator ; 
not a master builder, but a decorator; delighting mainly in 
ornamentation ; too sensitive to the questionings of the age to 
be much of a power in shaping its course. His originality was 


small. It has been noted that he never told a new story or 
constructed an original plot. He gathered threads of old 
thought from many countries and centuries, and wove them 
into new and brighter tapestries. An immense number of 
parallelisms and coincidences with the work of older poets 
have been pointed out in his writings. Yet he was no plagiar- 
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ist. He improved what he copied; refining what was coarse 
and crude, adapting to his purposes what he found mixed with 
irrelevant matter, bringing to light treasures that had long 
been buried in darkness and, but for him, would never have 
been known to the modern mind. 

He cannot, then, be numbered among the major prophets. 
But it would be wholly unjust to deny him all prophetic fune- 
tions and to say that he was only a delightful singer suited for 
some leisure hour. This, in his earlier years, before he had 
much experience of life, he was not unfitly styled, nor is it 
surprising. But as time went on he gathered strength. It 
was, to be sure, piano music that he gave us tothe end. He 
had not much to do with the organ, like Milton, or the trumpet- 
like Browning. He was delineative rather than stimulative. 
Nevertheless, he was at times a wise and exhilarating teacher. 
He spoke some things with so clear an accent, so bold a bugle 
note, that no one who listens can mistake their meaning or 
fail to be uplifted and inspired. Our space permits us to give 
only half a dozen samples : 

Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 


Nor paltered with Eternal God for power. 


It becomes no man to nurse despair, 
But in the teeth of clenched antagonisms 
To follow up the worthiest till he die. 


My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure. 


And all is well, tho’ faith and form 

Be sunder’d in the night of fear; 

Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm, 


It would be unpardonable to omit, as having much to do 
with Tennyson’s eminence, his pure, elevating moral tone, 
and his religious influence. A consideration of his poetry 
under this aspect is of the highest importance, and might well 
occupy an entire article. The man himself, it is worthy of 
note, had a very marked religiousness and a personal charac- 
ter without stain. While not free from foibles and infirmi- 
ties, it is abundantly clear that he was a man of rare excellence 


in many ways; of straightforward, absolute truthfulness, the 
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soul of honor; a most devoted husband and father, guileless, 
extremely lovable, with a noble nature and a kindly heart, 
standing for righteousness, hating iniquity, despising shams, 
worshiping God. He loved Christ, and said to his son, * My 
most passionate desire is to have a clearer and fuller vision of 
God.” To his niece, Miss Weld, he exclaimed, pointing to a 
flower lighted up by a ray of sunshine, ‘‘ What the sun is to 
that flower, Jesus Christ is to my soul.” And again he said, 
“T should be sorely afraid to live my life without God’s 
presence ; but to feel that he is by my side now, just as much 
as you are, that is the very joy of my heart.” What an un- 
speakable blessing to the age it has been that a person of this 
sort—one who repudiated with detestation that miserable motto, 
“ Art for art’s sake,” calling it “ truest lord of hell,” and ever 
holding that art for man’s sake and morality’s sake was the 
only path to personal, social, or national well-being—rather than 
one of the Byron, Shelley, or Swinburne type, has had for 
half a century the headship in poetry. 

Of Tennyson as a man it is impossible to speak otherwise 
than enthusiastically. But when we come to treat of him asa 
religious teacher—as one who discourses on God and the hu- 
man soul, eternal life and salvation, the Holy Scripture and 
the divine verities that pertain to our everlasting weal or woe 
—we find that certain qualifications must be made. In most 
respects he is all right, in some others not. He is not a bit of 
an atheist or pantheist. A personal God whom we can trust 
and love, and whom to trust and love perfectly is the highest 
human development, he heartily believed in. In that striking 
and noble poem, “ The Higher Pantheism,” he says : 

Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and Spirit with spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 


God is law, say the wise ; O Soul, and let us rejoice ; 
For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet His voice. 


Yes, he certainly believed in a God one should pray to. The 
well-known lines in “The Passing of Arthur,” beginning, 
“More things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of,” are very precious to many of us, and have an unmistak- 
able ring. Tennyson, though an evolutionist, as is manifest 
in many a poem, was far from being a materialist. For the 
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apostles of dirt, who would degrade men to the level of the 
beast, he has no sort of respect or countenance. Death, with 
him, never ends all. No one believed more thoroughly than 
he in immortality. He clung to it most passionately and 
taught it in a hundred passages, going so far as to say, “ The 
cardinal point of Christianity is life after death.” He held 
Ne from goodness, 
purity, justice, truth, “they crumble into dust.” “The dead 
are not dead, but alive,” he cries. In the persistency of hu- 
man love, in our unfinished lives and unrealized aspirations, 
in the human spirit as an entity distinct from matter, and 
even in the pure justice of God, he found abundant argument 
for immortality. 


that when we take the charm, “ forever 


He has been claimed by the agnostics, and has given them 
too much reason for the claim by some of his expressions. 
When he writes at the beginning of “ In Memoriam,” 

We have but faith; we cannot know, 

For knowledge is of things we see, 
he surely gives too narrow a meaning to knowledge, as though 
it were a matter of outward observation and physical experi- 
ment purely, and as though there were no deep intuitions of 
the soul that hook themselves on to God as firmly and with as 
direct a perceptive relation as that with which the senses hook 
themselves on to material things. A God whom we cannot 
know, and who has no cognizable attributes, comes pretty 
near to being an empty name, and is fitly described in the 
hazy language used not far from the close of this same poem : 

That which we dare invoke to bless ; 
Our dearest faith; our ghastliest doubt ; 


He, They, One, All; within, without ; 
The Power in darkness whom we guess. 


This is far from being satisfactory, and quite naturally gives 
aid and comfort to the enemies of revelation. But probably, 
by these and other such passages, Tennyson simply meant to 
emphasize the fact that we know only in part, that our facul- 
ties are feeble at the best, incompetent to grasp the whole of 
these great mysteries that surround us even on this earth. 
Such, very surely, is the teaching of that beautiful gem, 
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“Flower in the crannied wall,” of which Professor John 
Fiske says, “ No deeper thought was ever uttered by poet.” 

It is quite clear that Tennyson, through much of his life at 
least, was in the fog rather than in the sunlight as to many 
important truths. And it must have been this familiar ac- 
quaintance of his own with doubt that caused him to esteem 
it so highly, putting it, when “honest,” above “half the 
creeds.” This is too high a place. We may cheerfully admit 
that skepticism is not always criminal, and that patience with 
it is often a duty, but the fact of its being a weakness and a 
misfortune should not for a moment be forgotten. It is never 
something to be gloried in and praised, but at the best, to be 
pitied and outlived. Truth-seeking is good, but truth-having 
is certainly better. 

Tennyson’s creed appears to have been very vague up to the 
end. His friend James Knowles tells us that the poet “ for- 
mulated once quite deliberately his own religious creed in 
these words, which were said with such a calm emphasis that 
I wrote it down exactly and at once. It was this: ‘There isa 
Something that watches over us, and our individuality en- 
dures; that is my faith, and that is all my faith.’” If that 
was indeed the whole extent of his mature belief we can well 
understand why he was so ambiguous and dubious in his 
poems, on many fundamental religious matters—inferior in 
this respect both to Wordsworth and Browning—and why his 
opinions were expressed so obscurely that they are cited with 
approval by men of very different ideas. 

It has even been questioned by some whether he fully ac- 
cepted the doctrine of the Trinity and the Deity of Jesus 
Christ. We know from the testimony of Miss Weld, and 
from other sources, that he certainly did. But we wish that 
he had spoken out more explicitly upon the matter in his pub- 
lished writings. However, a thoughtful examination of the 
introductory stanzas to “In Memoriam ” will hardly leave the 
careful inquirer in suspense on this point. To him who is 
hailed “Strong Son of God, immortal Love,” is ascribed the 
creation, from him forgiveness is supplicated, he is called Lord 
in contrast with man, and divine as well as human. Such a 
one can scarcely be other than very God. This is made still 
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plainer by the other passage, further on in the same poem, 
where, almost in the language of St. John, the Word is said 
to have “had breath, and wrought with human hands.” 

Tennyson, then, was not an atheist, a pantheist, a materialist, 
an agnostic, ora mere theist. But it cannot be denied that he 
was a restorationist. Dean Farrar, who knew him well, explic- 
itly declares it. ‘“ He considered,” avers the dean, “that if a 
single soul were to be left in what are called endless torments 
it would be a blot upon the universe of God, and that belief 
in it would be an impugning of his infinite mercy.” His son 
and biographer also says that he meant by the “larger hope” 
“that the whole human race would, through perhaps ages of 
suffering, be at length purified and saved, even those who now 
‘better not with time;’ that love must conquer at the last.” 
His views in this matter are, to our mind, very superficial, a 
triumph of weak sentiment over right reason and sound exe- 
gesis, and his influence on the world with regard to this doe- 
trine seems to us to have been very unwholesome. 

To claim for Tennyson, as is sometimes done, that he was a 
strong champion of orthodox Christianity is going rather be- 
yond the facts. So far as the poems bear testimony neither 
his theology nor his religion ever worked itself wholly free 
from doubt. Even that beautiful fragment entitled “ Crossing 
the Bar,” written in his eighty-first year, and, by the author's 
own direction, put now at the close of all editions of his works, 
the poem which Stopford Brooke says “is the first clear ery 
of hope and faith, of doubt and trouble past,” cannot rightly 
be called very clear when looked at critically. What does it 
say? Simply this: 

For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


He got no farther, we observe, than a hope, at the best. There 
was no ring of triumph in his voice. His faith did not soar 
with untroubled flight into the serene heavens, even at the 
last. Indeed, he grew more despondent as he grew older, car- 
ried a less cheerful tone than in his vigorous manhood, and 
confessed to those about him that the paths leading into the 
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future, so far as earthly affairs were concerned, seemed some- 
what gloomy. It was the ancestral temperament asserting it- 
self—a temperament against which he fought with much suc- 
cess, but could not wholly overcome. It was this which made 
him so miserably sensitive to slights and in great bondage to 
what was said about him. He never could forget an un- 
friendly word, even from the most obscure and insignificant 
writer. It hurt him keenly to be censured, while praises 
affected him but little. These dark views increased upon him 
toward the end. Mr. Knowles writes: “ The last time 1 went 
with him to the oculist he was most heartily reassured as to his 
eyes by the great expert after a careful and detailed examina- 
tion, but as he left the door he turned to me and said with utter 
gloom, ‘No man shall persuade me that I am not going 
blind.” Nevertheless he did not go blind. 

And while his life at certain periods was not free from keen 
sorrows it was on the whole an exceptionally favored one. 
He very early knew what he had to do, and he was never 
turned aside from the doing of it. He devoted himself to 
poetry with singleness of eye from his youngest years, until, 
having fulfilled his calling without interruption or digression, 
at the ripe age of eighty-three, full of all honors and comforts, 
he passed on to that other world whose existence he had never 
ceased most vigorously to maintain. He was popular almost 
from the start. At the issuing of his second volume in 1832, 
when he was only twenty-three years old, he was recognized 
as the coming poet of the age, and every publication after that 
steadily added to his fame. By 1850, when he was forty-one, 
he had acquired a large income, had been appointed Poet 
Laureate in succession to Wordsworth, had issued “ In Memo- 
riam,” one of the greatest poems of the century, and had mar- 
ried a marvelously good wife. As years went on and hun- 
dreds of thousands of his volumes were sold, his riches greatly 
increased, till he was estimated to be worth a million dollars; 
he had two fine estates, he was a peer of the realm, intimate 
with the royal family, most happy in his domestic life, with a 
devoted and noble son to inherit his wealth and his barony, 
enjoying good health to the last, and possessed of every honor 
that an adoring public could bestow. Probably no one in the 
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whole range of poetic literature had a lot more to be envied— 
one with which the mere world interfered so little, and which 
had so many elements of splendor and supreme suceess, per- 
sonal, domestic, social, national. 

We rejoice that it was so. For his prosperity did not spoil 
him. And though he would probably have had a closer sym- 
pathy with the toiling masses had he been less exempt from 
burdens, yet, considering the comfortable conditions by which 
he was surrounded, and without which he could hardly have 
done his work, it must be said that he carried himself most 
creditably. We are exceeding glad of the right noble words 
he has left behind him and the spotless record of good deeds 
with which he has blessed humanity. 

He was ever keenly alive to the great responsibilities en- 
tailed by his rare gifts. He was faithful to duty. He fol- 
lowed the gleam. And we, if we are wise, will visit early and 
late and often that splendid country of the imagination which 
by his sixty years of toil he has created for our enjoyment ; 
we wil! walk and talk there with the beautiful characters to 
be found along its paths; we will converse with its kings and 
heroes, its fair women and brave knights—yes, and with the 
kind hearts which are more than coronets, the souls that by 
their simple faith and living truth, their love of country, their 
trust in God, give forth effulgence and radiate strength. The 
time devoted to such intercourse will be well spent. We shall 
return to the daily round of labor much invigorated and con- 
soled, better acquainted with our fellow-men, nearer to God 
and to righteousness, with loftier ideas and fresh power to re- 
alize them. For, truly, he who drinks at this fountain of 
bright waters will taste a pure enjoyment, and rise refreshed 
to speed upon his journey, more fully fitted in every way to 
make good progress toward the celestial city. 
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Art. IV.—A DRAMA OF WAR. 


Aw actual chapter of human behavior becomes, to those 
remote from it in time or space, dramatic. The Crimean 
War was to us who saw it at five thousand milesa drama. At 
now fifty years and more, it takes on more definitely the 
unities of time, place, and action, and becomes even more 
vividly dramatic. In trivial origin, wasteful, woeful progress, 
brilliant heroisms, tender humanity, fruitless issue, and quickly 
healing sears it went into the world’s history—a perfect spec- 
imen of our human nature as it was developed in the middle 
of our century. 

The World’s Fair of London, in 1852, the first of its kind, 
due largely to the generous and hopeful energy of Prince 
Albert, marked an era in human progress. Its display of in- 
ventions, as of the electric telegraph—a Hercules in his 
cradle 





may now seem crude and remote, yet it was beautiful 
in its time. The kings of the earth brought into it the honor 
of their contributions and the majesty of their presence. Nich- 
olas, the mighty czar, and Napoleon III, just made by an almost 
unanimous suffrage emperor of the French with fixed dynasty, 
came to greet the queen and shake hands in her palace. The 
vision of Micah was coming true. The nations were to learn 
war no more, and Tennyson rose up to sing how, at length, 


The battle-flags were furl’d 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 


The sun looked down on encouraging material progress, but 


All those trophied arts 
And triumphs that beneath it sprang 
Healed not a passion or a pang 
Entailed on human hearts. 
The sunshine that gilded the hour was thin and precarious. 
Horace Greeley, returning home, told of gathering clouds and 
prophesied a storm. England was flush and lusty. Forty 
years with no war save police skirmishes on a frontier had 
been counted—the longest warless period since England re- 
placed Britain, since Horsa and Cerdic of old ; and the veterans 
of the Napoleonic campaigns were tingling young ears with 
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tales of exploit by flood and field, stirring young hearts to 
rivalry. Word also was current that trade and manufacture 
had made the English a nation of shopkeepers, that the old 
daring was gone, and that the sons of heroes were softening 
to milksops. Young England smarted and, with a belligerent 
glow, was restless for war’s pomp and circumstance, the trum- 
pet’s clangor, and the cannon’s roar. 

Nor was there in France less of martial longing and aspi- 
ration. The glory of the first Napoleon was a stimulus, and 
his fall was something to avenge and retrieve. Besides, his 
nephew in reaching the imperial throne had stained the streets 
of Paris with human blood, and had sent good citizens to ian- 
guish in the malaria of Cayenne. A spirited policy of foreign 
conquest would divert the French mind from these cruelties, 
and a glory of victory would veil the unpleasant incidents 
of the bygone. 

Sut against whom to march? English eyes and French 
turned toward Russia. The czar seemed England’s only com- 
petitor for Asia and the earth. In Russia, France had met 
the greatest disaster in its military history. Russia loomed 
vast and giantlike before Europe, and might yet make the 
whole Continent Cossack. Such tempers in such conditions 
easily find their practicable occasion. The building now 
longest in continuous service as a Christian sanctuary is the 
Church of the Nativity, built by Helena, mother of Constan- 
tine, over our Lord’s reputed birth-cave at Bethlehem. Here 
both Greek and Latin Christians worshiped, but not in unity 
like the dew of Hermon. Long the Greeks had kept the 
church key and had entered by the front door, while the 
Latins, as if by sufferance, came in at the side. Napoleon 
was in the ancient attitude of the French sovereigns as eldest 
son of the Church, and to him the Latins now told their 
hoary grievance, already for three hundred years under dis- 
cussion. After a year of effort the Latins got the front-door 
key, and a silver star bearing the arms of France was placed 
over the holy manger. Nicholas, claiming under an old 
treaty to be protector of Christians in the Turkish empire— 
three fourths of its population—was angry at a transfer made 
without consulting him, and when the other powers sustained 
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Turkey in the transfer he seized the Turkish principalities on 
the Danube. From Vienna the powers sent to both parties a 
note of honorable adjustment. The czar accepted it; the 
sultan wished some petty changes, and the czar, proud and 
irritable, rejected amendments and all. The sultan cunningly 
took counsel with Lord Redcliffe, the British ambassador, and 
was able to involve England by showing that his whole course 
was by England’s suggestion. Aberdeen, then premier, had 
seen war’s horrors, and dreaded them; but, as Prince Albert 
wrote, every effort of his for peace brought war nearer. He 
was thorned on every side: 
Hey, Aberdeen, are you dozing yet ? 
O’er your sofa counsels a-prosing yet ? 
We must have some clever schemer yet, 
Or the Russian cat 
That you love to pat, 
Will be over to lick up her cream here yet. 


So, in 1853, Turkey, encouraged by Lord Redcliffe, de- 
manded, and Russia angrily refused, some trifling change of 
phrase in a settlement as to which both parties substantially 
agreed. Strangely has Turkey more than once made Chris- 
tian States the helpers of its fierce policy! Nicholas, proud 
and passionate, destroyed at Sinope a Turkish squadron ; 
England and France gave him notice that no warship of his 
should sail the Black Sea, and the war was on. The other 
powers were but onlookers; the two allies assumed the war’s 
guidance and burden, bound to support the worst government 
upon which the sun of our century has been shining. The 
summer of 1854 was given to sending to Varna a strong force 
with all necessary furnishings. The Russian center was at 
Sevastopol—a fine military town of forty thousand people 
defended by forts which were reckoned impregnable, protect- 
ing a powerful fleet. 

On September 14 fifty thousand men, landing twenty-five 
miles north of the city, began the campaign. The Russians 
looked upon them from hills across the river Alma, and 
poured down a heavy fire as they waded the stream and 
climbed the steep bluffs. Three thousand allies fell, but the 
Russians fled. Lord Raglan, the English general, would at 
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once have dashed upon the city, but St. Arnand, commanding 
the French, was too ill for such an enterprise. In a few days 
he died. A siege—conquest by exhaustion—began. The 
allied fleets controlled the sea, while Russian supplies had to 
come by land over a passage long and difficult. At length, on 
October 17, fourteen hundred guns opened upon Sevastopol 
such a fire as no city had ever endured. They made almost 
no impression on its defenses. A week later thirty thousand 
Russians attacked the besiegers. A strong body of their cav- 
alry came upon a regiment of Highlanders, who at a hundred 
and fifty yards emptied their saddles and turned them into 
retreat. A force of cavalry came to their aid, but paused, and 
the British Heavy Brigade charged and routed them. The 
whole Russian army, covered with thirty guns, now took posi- 
tion down the valley, a mile and a half from the allies. Cap- 
tain Nolan brought to Lord Lucan, commanding the Light 
Brigade, a note ordering him nearer the enemy. “ How 
near?” “To chargethem!” Every man knew the fatal error 
of sending six hundred against such thousands and such guns. 
In the face of the astonished Russians and under the eyes of 
French and English they swept at a canter down the valley, 
took a battery, scattered a column of infantry, and, cutting 
through a force of Russian cavalry, were in half an hour back 
at their starting place. Six hundred and seven went; a hun- 
dred and ninety-eight returned. The bugler is said to be 
still living at Milwaukee. Not a trophy save imperishable 
fame was won by this rare heroism, yet it flashed upon Eng- 
land a glory that relieved and to some seemed to compensate 
for the horrors of the war. The poet laureate set “ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” for the ages to rehearse, and 
the moral value of the splendid exhibition was immense. The 
Russians this day took from the Turks some guns, their only 
success in this dismal war. There was still another battle. 
On November 5 fifty thousand Russians, led by a grand duke, 
blessed by an archbishop, and warm with vodka whisky, came 
under a heavy fog upon eight thousand Englishmen, on the 
plain of Inkerman. A heavy artillery supported the attack. 
The English were in various groups, were taken by surprise, 
were short of ammunition; yet for hours they baffled their 
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unexpected foes, and then, with the late-coming aid of nine 
thousand French soldiers, drove the Russians from the field. 
England was proud over the result ; her renown in battle shone 
forth as of old. 

There were two months of glorious war—no more—a flash, 
a thunder-peal, and then dull, dreary rain. Winter came 
upon the bleak heights where the army operated. From 
England were sent ample supplies of building material, of 
fuel, food, and clothing, and these were on ships at Balaklava, 
four miles from the camp. Heavy rains made the road im- 
passable, and nobody thought of a railway. Half-fed, half- 
clad, as good as barefoot, always wet and wading the mud, 
with no fuel and no cooking, the men died by hundreds. 
Some regiments became extinct; one had but seven men fit 
for duty. Four fifths of those who underwent amputation 
died of gangrene. Of 20,656 who died, 18,058 died in the 
hospital. This is the reverse side of war, relieved by forti- 
tude alone. Inability to manage, adherence to stiff official 
routine, waste and suffering—what a winter was that! Eng- 
land was indignant when such tidings came, and now a new era 
in war became notable—that its supplies and relief were no 
longer left to the government alone, or to military adminis- 
tration. Simple humanity broke in and took its part. It 
softened the frown and smoothed the front of grim-visaged 
war. Stores of every kind were sent to Balaklava, and ac 
credited agents went along to see that these came to the hands 
of those who needed them. Thus began the work—an ele- 
ment new in military operations—afterward resumed and en- 
larged by our own Sanitary and Christian Commissions and 
the National Relief Commission of to-day. One unpoetic, 
unheroic concern in war, and none otherwise in piping times 
of peace, is the cooking of daily food. Napoleon’s indi- 
gestible dinner cost him the battle of Leipsic; many a civ- 
ilian’s mismanagement has come of a brain demoralized from 
below ; many a bad word and temper have been due, not to a 
bitter heart, but to a sour stomach. The British soldier 
wasted his substance in ruinous cookery, and his waste was 
enormous. Soyer, the most accomplished cook of the period, 
was sent to the Crimea, and his achievements were salutary. 
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The most artistic of chefs, he gave himself to processes “ not 
too good for human nature’s daily food.’ He taught the 
common mind to do plain cooking well, to get much from 
little and mar the Spanish proverb, “Heaven sends meat ; 
hell, cooks.” From his exploits came our cooking schools and 
the cooking departments in our training schools and at our 
Chautauquas. 

Something even better was to grow from the seed-bed of 
this hard winter. Florence Nightingale, of a good English 
family, when but a child on a visit to Scotland, gave proof of 
her calling by the skill and temper with which she by nursing 
restored the bruised leg of a dog. Hearing now of the suffer- 
ings of her brave countrymen, she addressed herself to a 
nobler task. She formed a company of young women like 
herself, and they entered the camp as very angels stepping 
from the skies, and threw a rainbow of beauty on the heavy 
clouds of war. She broke all official routine ; once, at the head 
of some half-invalids, she battered down the door of a drug 
room to which she could get no official entrance. The soldiers 
blessed and England applauded her, and soon she, above all 
military dignities, was the joy and pride of the camp and the 
glory of humane and Christian England. Was ever a winter 
since the world began so intense in light and shade? The 
heroine’s pleasant name was chosen at many a christening ; 
her example heartened many a good woman for like service 
in our own great war; and from her quiet home in London 
she has lately watched the work of the Red Cross and the hos- 
pital humanities attendant on last year’s sad warfare. 

During all the dreary winter the siege went steadily on. 
The army was perishing, but the city was becoming a mass of 
ruins. Into it an average of six hundred guns daily threw 
masses of iron which crushed the fortifications, but seemed 
not to weaken the defense. The Russians made trenches and 
rifle pits outside the town, and the siege became a long battle 
between armies intrenched in the field. The allies threw, in 
twenty-four hours, twelve thousand shells, and to these in this 
huge duel the Russians made answer. The rifle pits at one 
point came into speaking distance—fifteen yards—of each 
other. In front of the French was the Malakoff, a strong 
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earthwork; the Redan, a like bulwark, confronted the Eng- 
lish. A year from the war’s opening, September 8, 1855, it 
was decided to take these by assault. Thirty-five thousand 
French, in a brief but bloody effort, captured the Malakoff. 
The English took the Redan, but were driven from it with 
great loss. That day the war ended. The assault on the Redan 
would have been renewed, but the Russians at once left their 
now untenable position, crossed the bay, and left Sevastopol 
to their foes. And what was there to leave? Two thousand 
wretches skulked among its ruins. If anything of its costly 
forts and docks remained the allies now at leisure blew these 
into the air. They had now brought to the Crimea two hun- 
dred thousand men, amply furnished with all that modern 
warfare requires. Russia, wasted and powerless, was at their 
merey. Nicholas, in bitterness and brokenness of heart, had 
died before the end of the struggle. His son Alexander, best 
of all the ezars, was willing to negotiate, and, utterly helpless 
as he was, the terms of peace were not difficult of adjustment. 
Chief among these were that there be no Sevastopol on the 
Black Sea; that a few police boats be Russia’s only armed ves- 
sels in its waters; and that no Russian ship of war sail down 
through the Bosporus. 

Then, in less than two years from their coming, the allies 
sailed for home. They had inflicted on Russia damage and 
suffering enormous. England had spent two hundred and 
fifty millions of money and fifty thousand of her choicest 
youth. France had spent and lost still more. “ Nothing is 
sadder than such victory, unless it be such defeat.” Turkey 
alone was happy. Entrance to an infidel church by front door 
or side, the small dust of the balance, had given to “the sick 
man of Constantinople,” as Nicholas had called him, a de- 
moniac sway in the affairs of Europe. The Duke of Argyle 
on behalf of the British government made for the war this 
defense : “ We do not wish to save Turkey, whose fall is in- 
evitable, but we do not wish Russia to occupy her place with- 


out the consent of Europe.” Turkey was saved to oppress 
and plunder, for at least another half century, eight million 
Christians. Fifteen years later, when Germany had France 
by the throat, Alexander announced that he should no longer 
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regard the conditions of the peace which had been laid down. 
He has restored Sevastopol. His navy sweeps the expanse 
of the Black Sea and sails at will the wide Mediterranean. 
All is in statu quo ante bellum, and the struggle is a drama 
living in literature alone, as it were a tale full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing. 

Trivial in its origin, wasteful and agonizing in its progress, 
transient in its results, what a show of mortal folly and _pas- 
sion! The heroism, the fortitude, the homely work of Soyer, 
the heavenly ministry of Florence Nightingale, the charge of 
the Light Brigade—how these survive the crash and ruin of 
the storm! History gives no war that so shows forth the 
good and evil of our human nature—simply that and nothing 
more. The Black Sea—of old called in mockery “ Euxine,” 





“the hospitable”—has consumed more strangers than ever 
were engulfed in the fierce old days when Iphigenia presided 
at Tauris; but no scar of battle is now seen on its restless 
waves. The actors in the war, with all the sovereigns—save 
her majesty—who took part in it, have passed like the foam 
on its changing waters, and the gigantic struggle now but 


points a moral or adorns a tale. 
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Arr. V.—IS THE POWER OF THE PULPIT WANING? 


Some time ago this statement appeared in a prominent reli- 
gious paper, the official organ of a great denomination: “ It is 
generally believed that the preaching of to-day does not grip 
the consciences of men as vigorously as that of the fathers did. 
This belief, we suppose, has some foundation in fact. While 
the pulpit, as a general rule, is quite as intelligent and as 
strong as in former generations, yet it fails in some measure 
to wield the commanding motives of the Gospel with the 
old-time vigor.” If these things are so, it is right that, 
as honest men, the accredited ambassadors of Jesus Christ 
should inquire into the reasons for these conditions. The ex- 
tension of the visible kingdom of Christ has increased the 
number of preachers of his Gospel; the multiplication of edu- 
cational advantages has given them an equipment superior, in 
many essential respects, to that possessed by the fathers, and 
the beneficent influences of the refinements of civilization 
have eliminated many features of irreligion with which our 
predecessors had to contend as with the beasts at Ephesus. 
Yet, in spite of all these facts and conditions and others of a 
similar character, there seems to be a prevailing impression, 
which is growing deeper and broader and more convincing, 
that the agency for the proclamation of the Gospel of the Son 
of God is stricken with a sort of creeping paralysis, and, con- 
sequently, is becoming more and more impotent. This accu- 
sation would be unworthy of consideration if it emanated 
from sources hostile to Christianity and its promulgation, but 
it is because it proceeds from those who are friends of the 
Gospel and from the honored and honorable defenders of the 
faith that it is received, not with skepticism, but with pro- 
found concern. For, if the criticism has foundation in fact, 
something is wrong, not with the Gospel preached, but with 
the instrument and means of its proclamation. 

The pulpit has had a large place in the molding of modern 
civilization. No conscientious historian will ignore the sweep 
of its beneficent power. The results of missionary endeavor 
attest its far-reaching influence; the progress of every moral 
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reform bears its indelible impress; the best thought of the 
times acknowledges its molding touch; the noblest philan- 
thropic impulses can be traced to its inspiration. It has been, 
and still is, an instrument of tremendous power, and this is 
largely so because of the divine character of its message and 
the unparalleled devotion of those who proclaim it. But, 
whereas the pulpit once exercised undisputed sway, its author- 
ity and dominion are challenged now by another institution. 
The modern printing press, with its multifarious product, 
good, bad, and indifferent, has done much to strip the pulpit 
of its power and challenge its authority, and has caused some 
sincere souls to look back with regret and apprehension to 
that glorious time when, as Moses Coit Tyler says, “for once 
in the history of the world the sovereign power was in the 
hands of sovereign men.” 

But the influence of the press has been stimulative, as well 
as detrimental ; and it has been made to supplement the work 
of the pulpit with the most gratifying results, by bearing the 
holy message everywhere, and by scattering its healing leaves 
broadcast. On the whole, it must be conceded that if the 
press, materialistic and irreligious as it frequently is, has been 
a contributing factor in curtailing the power of the pulpit, it 
is only one of many such factors; and it does not require any 
particular genius for investigation and discernment to discover 
that not a few of these contributing factors originate in the 
pulpit itself, and among those most intimately associated with 
it. One has only to read the daily papers to discover to what 
base uses the pulpit is sometimes subordinated. Every time 
the pulpit is diverted from its appointed and legitimate mis- 
sion its influence is lessened. There may be no formal public 
protest against this degradation of the pulpit, but there can be 
no doubt that it cireumscribes the preacher’s power and creates 
distrust in the public mind. The pulpit is set for preaching 
the Gospel, which is the predominant function of the minis- 
ter; and “in all circumstances and in every age it is his being 
an ambassador of Christ, with Christ’s message on his lips, 
that constitutes him a Christian minister.” When, therefore, 
he abandons the exalted work of preaching and turns his pul- 


pit into a lecturing platform or a place of entertainment, the 
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minister manifests an inadequate conception of the dignity and 
solemnity of his calling. Not that there is no place for the 
lecture and the entertainment, but the claim is made that 
when a minister enters his pulpit to perform the high fune- 
tions of his calling he is expected to bring all his powers into 
service that he may persuade men to seek the salvation of 
their souls or their higher development in the things pertain- 
ing to the spiritual life. To minify the essential duties and 
functions of the pulpit by introducing extraneous or irrelevant 
features is sure to lead to irreverence for sacred things, or toa 
secret suspicion of the validity of the minister’s call. 

Take, for instance, the performances of some so-called evan- 
gelists. Is there anything more calculated to militate against 
the high reputation of the pulpit in popular esteem? What a 
pitiable spectacle some of these persons present! No one will 
deny that there is a sphere for the man who is called of God 
and the Church to do the work of an evangelist. He has his 
proper field, and many men have wrought honorably, valiantly, 
and successfully in it. May their tribe increase! But there 
are evangelists of a totally different stripe—men who, with 
their own performances as evidence, would better be in some 
other business, since the salvation of souls and the sale of their 
own photographs and song books and the taking of free-will 
offerings seem to be of equal importance. They are evangel- 
ists for revenue only, or largely this. Having failed in the 
pastorate, they do not hesitate to invade a community and 
temporarily, and sometimes permanently, supplant the pastor 
and attempt to instruct him in the care of his flock. Having 
failed as preachers, being unable wisely to divide the word of 
truth, they utter all manner of heresies in their frantic and 
fantastic efforts to attract attention and to reach the uncon- 
verted both as to soul and purse. Out of harmony with their 
ecclesiastical authorities, they attack the Church with insinua- 
tion, innuendo, invective, and sometimes with blatant and 
baneful accusation. They are a veritable shirt of Nessus on 
the back of the Church, which it seems impossible to throw 
off. If we must have evangelists, let them be men approved 
unto God and the Church, workmen that “needeth not to be 
ashamed ;” 


men of intellectual power; men of high spiritual 
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ideals and life; men of undaunted fidelity to the truth; men 
of unwearying devotion to the cause of human salvation ; men 
of power in the pulpit, who will command attention and re- 
spect, and who will persuade men by the clearness, sincerity, 
and earnestness of their preaching, and by the influence and 
blessing of the Holy Spirit lead them to make their peace 
with God and to seek those things that are above. 

Then, people are inclined to regard the pulpit as deprecia- 
ting in power when they see ministers placing it in a subordi- 
nate relation. Preaching is the supreme work of the minis- 
try, and yet there are some ministers who seem to make that 
their avocation, rather than their all-important vocation. They 
limit their usefuiness by yielding to the voice of the tempter, 
and by giving time, energy, and attention to pursuits that 
have no legitimate relation to the work of the ministry. In 
his letter to the Ephesians, Paul declares that God has con- 
ferred a diversity of gifts upon men: “ He gave some, apos- 
tles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 
But nowhere is there the slightest intimation that for these 
same exalted purposes he gave any men gifts to be employed 
as real estate agents, silver mine speculators, conductors of 
excursions, political manipulators, or commercial operators. 
The preacher’s place is the pulpit, not the market place, the 
stock exchange, or the hustings. If he devotes himself faith- 
fully to the demands of his pulpit he will have neither time nor 
inclination for these extraneous, secular, and divisive things, 
and when tempted to engage in them he will say, as did Nehe- 
miah to his enemies, Sanballat and Geshem, “I am doing a 
great work, so that I cannot come down.” 

Another source of decay in the power of the pulpit is found 
in the pernicious sensationalism that is rampant in many 
places and is gross and repulsive in some of its manifestations. 
Sensational preaching has a large element of the offensive in 
it, and he who resorts to it dishonors God and toys with the 
destiny of those who are deluded into attendance upon his ex- 
hibitions. The sensational preacher has a low appreciation of 
the sacredness of the ministerial office, and is unworthy to be 
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the messenger of the Gospel of Christ, which is a Gospel of 
decency and good taste, as well as of spiritual regeneration. 
We will all agree with Dr. Dale when he says that it is the 
duty of the preacher to consecrate to the exposition and de- 
fense of divine truth every faculty and resource in his pos- 
session. Every passion of the heart, every power of the intel- 
lect, every acquisition from books and observation, every 
endowment of natural genius should be placed under tribute 
when one comes to proclaim the message of salvation. Logie, 
wit, imagination, pathos, indignation, sternness, imprecation— 
every gift has its legitimate place in illustrating human duty 
and in enforcing the commands and entreaties of God. An 
eminent authority says: 

The sensational preacher . . . is always straining for excitement; he 
cares nothing about the means by which he produces it. Even if he has 
true genius, his preaching is a peril to the souls of men. Most commonly 
the men who are tempted to preach in this style are charlatans. They 
have neither the fire of human genius nor the fire of a divine zeal. They 
win a transient popularity, but they inspire no intellectual respect; they 
command no lasting confidence; their popularity is a shame to the 
Church, and contributes nothing to the final triumphs of the kingdom 
of God. 


The buffoon preacher is a distressing and wretched anomaly, 
doing greater harm by his disgraceful mouthings and antics 
than the true ambassador of the gentle and sweet-spirited 
Jesus can correct in many a day of faithful continuance in 
welldoing. He attracts the curious, but provokes no inquiry 
for spiritual light in the hearts of his hearers. He is a nine- 
days’ wonder, to be stared at and laughed at; but when he 
has passed away those who were most attracted to him, by a 
strange perversity of human nature, become most severe in 
their denunciation of the mountebank and his methods. He 
flourishes for a season, but soon the place that knew him 
knows him no more. But the influence of his pernicious 
presence abides, for he helped to mold the thought, not only 
of those who attended his performances, but of those, as well, 
who looked on from afar and who, because of his course, have 
been driven still farther away from the sacred and saving in- 
fluences of the Church. This is the preaching that degrades. 
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It renders the pulpit, which should be a throne of authority 
and power, impotent and imbecile, despoiling it of its dignity 
and sacredness, making it a target for the taunts and sneers 
of skeptic and sinner, cynic and snob, and causing the saints 
to hang their heads in humiliation and grief. 

Another reason for the decline in the power of the pulpit is 
found in current biblical criticism, and especially in that ema- 
nating from the destructive school. It should be said that 
criticism has as legitimate a place in the realm of theology and 
the Holy Scriptures as it has in literature, medicine, art, music, 
or geology. But, as the word of God is different in its origin, 
character, and influence over people from an epic of Homer, 
Tasso, or Milton; from a treatise on therapeutics; from a 
masterpiece of Angelo, Rubens, Meissonnier, or Turner; from 
an oratorio of Handel, a symphony of Schubert, or an opera of 
Wagner; or from a discussion by Dana, Le Conte, or Gray, 
we have a right to expect the biblical critic to approach his 
task with a spirit in keeping with the character of his subject. 
He who would handle the word of God with a view to search- 
ing study and investigation should do so in the most reverent 
spirit, and should never lose sight of the fact that he is in vital 
contact with the oracles of God and not with a mere product 
of the printing press. For even a critic will find it profitable 
to prosecute his investigations in a condition of spiritual-mind- 
edness, since there are some things whose true significance is 
withheld from the natural man and disclosed only to those of 
proper spiritual discernment. Reverent scholarship and criti- 
cism are to be encouraged, and their results are to be received 
with an open mind, whether their conclusions are accepted or 
rejected. But biblical criticism that is flippant, inspired by 
opposition or indifference to the accepted theories, and that 
rejoices in announcing alleged results as finalities, especially if 
they are hostile to the positions held by the great majority of 
believers—this sort of criticism is to be condemned and its prod- 
uct received with suspicion. 

Dr. Marcus Dods claims that modern criticism is the expres- 
sion of an “ instinct for reality, an impatience with all make- 
believe, and a resentment against deception.” He acknowl- 
edges that “‘ when everything however venerable and sacred is 
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being called into question there is much unsettlement.” But 
he glories in it, and says that this “ rising tide of knowledge,” 
which “submerges and sinks everyone who is so tightly 
chained to his anchorage that he cannot rise with the flood,” 
is “ not only the result of a most welcome increase of knowledge, 
but is itself welcome and beneficial, the great benefit it confers 
being that it almost compels independence, and an inquirer can 
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no longer discover any overwhelming consensus of opinion 
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which he can unhesitatingly follow.” If this is so, one reason 
for the lessening of the grip of the pulpit on the consciences 
of men is at once apparent. If the man in the pulpit is sub- 
merged by this “rising tide of knowledge” and cannot “ dis- 
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cover any overwhelming consensus of opinion which he can 
unhesitatingly follow,” he can no longer speak with authority. 
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He becomes befogged. His preaching gives forth an uncer- 
tain sound. His unsettled condition is soon discovered by his 
people. In fact, he may be the first to make it known by 
proclaiming his doubts; and, when once the people begin to 
have misgivings as to the integrity of their minister’s creed, 
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his influence begins to diminish ; and, worse than that, the con- 
tagion of unbelief soon becomes epidemic, and the power and 
influence of the pulpit are depleted. No man can get others 
to follow him voluntarily into a quagmire. 

Every thoughtful person will welcome all the light that can 
be turned upon the word of God, being confident that it will 
stand the most searching investigation. But the large major- 
ity of Christians give only the most superficial attention to 
these and kindred matters, and yet become speedily alarmed on 
the slightest provocation. They have only the barest concep- 
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tion of creeds and doctrines. Church relations are generally a 
matter of environment with them, and they are ready to sub- 
scribe to almost any sort of a creed or system of faith, in order 
to gain admission to the Church they desire to enter. Calvin- 
ism and Arminianism are as far apart theologically as the poles, 
and yet Presbyterians frequently seek entrance to Methodist 
churches, and Methodists knock at the doors of Presbyterian 

churches, when coming to a new community, or on changing 

domestic relations, or for no particular reason. It will not do 
: | to charge these people with inconsistency, or to say that they 
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have broad theological views. They have no views of theol- 
ogy worthy of consideration. They do not look upon the 
Church from the theological standpoint. To them it is a reli- 
gious and social center to which they gravitate more or less 
naturally and unconsciously. Belief in infant damnation, free 
grace, apostolic succession, immersion, or any other particular 
and peculiar tenet they regard as nonessential ; and they sub- 
| scribe to the one or the other with equal ease and without the 

slightest compunction of the intellectual, moral, or spiritual 
conscience. While it is to be deplored that many people in 
and out of the Churches have not an intellectual horizon broad 
enough in its scope to comprehend the true significance of the 
great work of biblical criticism, yet such a state of affairs ex- 
ists, and the injurious effects of this destructive criticism are 
seen on every hand. These superficial people base their opin- 
ions upon insufficient data; but these opinions influence their 
lives and determine their relations to the Church and the pul- 
pit. It may be necessary to a better understanding of God’s 
word to determine definitely in what respect it is fallible, and 
to sing in the most public places the song of its errancy; to 
declare authoritatively who wrote this book and who edited 
that ; and to publish the Bible in colors after the manner of 
Joseph’s coat, in order to show what the ingenuity of man can 
accomplish with the aid of a pair of shears and several pots of 
paint. But all this has its deleterious effect upon those who 
are lacking in a large intellectual comprehension, and contrib- 
utes not a little to the unsettlement of their faith, their alien- 
ation from the Church, and the decline of the power of the 
pulpit. For the pulpit to be influential and effective it must 
be positive and constructive, and must speak with authority. 
If it lacks these factors its utterances will be received with tol- 
eration, but also with suspicion and indifference. 

It is not to be inferred that it is here intended to inveigh 
against legitimate criticism of the Bible. This is to be en- 
couraged, because “it is a pure gain to have the field cleared 

of human incumbranees, for they have impeded the friends of 
the Bible and have been a godsend to those who are hostile to 
it.” And further, “ criticism, even of a drastic sort, may prove 
to be nothing else than a divine fire with which God shall give 
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public proof as to what has in it his own life and spirit.” The 
ultimate result may be in the highest sense beneficial, but the 
immediate result is far from that. The unreasoning people, 
deprived of adequate data and the capacity for that calm and 
deliberate judgment that is the fruit of reverent scholarship, 
rush to conclusions that may be wholly at variance with the 
facts. To them the average critic of the Bible stands in the 
position of King Jehoiakim, of whom it is written: “ And it 
came to pass, that when Jehudi had read three or four leaves, 
he [the king] cut it with the penknife, and cast it into the fire 
that was on the hearth, until all the roll was consumed in the 
fire that was on the hearth.” To them the critic is like the 
contractors who are gradually destroying the rocky grandeur 
of the Palisades. He claims to be endeavoring to remove only 
the accumulated débris of the centuries, the glosses, the mis- 
translations, the errors of copyists, the interpolations of mis- 
guided enthusiasts, and the discrepancies of faulty scholarship. 
Yet, like the aforesaid stone-crushers, who do not confine their 
efforts to the stones and bowlders lying at the base of the Pal- 
isades and marring the beauty of the great rock, but attack the 
rock itself and blow it to fragments with dynamite, so these 
critics, in the eyes of the unthoughtful and superficial people, 
seem to make assaults upon the rock of Holy Scripture itself. 
This work of apparent demolition cannot be carried on with- 
out exercising an unfavorable influence upon the great body of 
Christian believers, whether they are formally identified with 
the Church or bear only an implied relation to it. Many per- 
sons yield an unconscious obedience to the commands and 
teachings of the Bible. They believe it, even though they 
may not be able to give sound or learned reasons for their 
faith. A belief of this sort, not being well grounded, is easily 
disturbed, and when once it is invaded it is difficult for it to be 
fully reestablished. Some phases of modern biblical criticism 
are especially calculated to uproot faith of this sort, and, by 
depriving the individual of his assurance in the integrity of 
God’s word, the confidence of that individual in the sincerity 
of the pulpit is enfeebled, and the power of the pulpit is by 
that much curtailed. 

The Gospel of Jesus, which is “ the power of God unto sal- 
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vation,” is the constituent element of the most successful 
preaching. There may be interesting, attractive, and appar- 
ently successful preaching with but a tincture of this element, 
but it will lack permanency, and its influence will be evanes- 
cent. It is like the little mountain rill, as compared to the 
deep well. The summer’s heat dries up the one, but has no 
appreciable effect upon the other, save to give its waters added 
sweetness and coolness for the refreshment of the thirsty toiler 
and traveler. Preaching that comes out of one’s own spiritual 
experiences is generally of a nourishing and helpful type, 
although some of the best and most spiritually stimulating 
sermons have been preached by men in a low spiritual state. 
So that one’s own spiritual condition is not necessarily an 
index of the character of his preaching. A minister, however, 
owes it to himself, as well as to his people, to aspire constantly 
and persistently to a position of spiritual concord with God ; 
for only as he is in that relation can he find real pleasure and 
satisfaction in his work and feel that his conscience is void of 
offense toward God and man. Alexander Balmain Bruce, 
in speaking of temptations to unbelief, says: 

An additional source of temptation is supplied by a type of men whose 
character is an amalgam of wickedness without frankness, and of good- 
ness without sincerity. These are men who are both religious and 
worldly, orthodox and unjust; who confess with unction that God is 
good, and all other usually accepted theological truths, yet neither do 
justly nor love mercy; who can even interest themselves in saving souls, 
yet by their conduct do their best to ruin both the souls and the bodies 
of their fellow-men, This type of character is a great temptation to un- 
belief in God, especially in the case of young men who love truth, 
honor, and humanity, and hate hypocrisy.* 


We may protest, and say it is not fair to charge the system 
with the shortcomings of its supporters, or to denounce Chris- 
tianity, or to withhold support and sympathy because of the 
moral delinquencies of some of its professors; but the protest 
will fall upon deaf ears. People do make the conduct of 
Christians the measure of their acceptance of the truths of 
Christianity, on the principle that a tree is known by its fruit, 
in spite of the fact that the application of that principle to this 
case is of itself an inconsistency. The great mission of the 
* Bruce, Prorvidential Order, p. 103. 
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pulpit is to persuade men to flee the wrath to come, to accept the 
standards and ideals erected by our divine Lord and maintained 
in his own fleckless life and character, and to build men up in 
the faith of Christ. But the pulpit fails lamentably in fulfilling 
this high and holy mission when its preachers are not actuated 
by the principles and spirit of Jesus, and fail to subscribe in 
their own private lives to the code of ethics they propose for 
others, or when they fail to reach the heights of Christian ex- 
perience to which they seek to direct others. The people are 
impatient of delusions and shams in the ministry, and, while 
they may not give public expression to their impatience, yet 
they utter many a prayer for deliverance from them. 

As has been suggested, the greatest and sublimest work 
that has ever engaged the mind and heart cf man is the 
preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. This Gospel has not 
lost its power, even if the instrument of its proclamation seems 
to have lost some of its virility. The great function of the 
pulpit to-day is “ to preach Christ, to set him so before men’s 
minds that they cannot but believe, adore, and serve.” This 
is asupreme calling, and those who prove recreant to it by 
preaching some other gospel are imposing upon themselves a 
terrible responsibility. Sociology, history, letters, art, science, 
music, biography, politics, current events—all these have their 
legitimate places, but the pulpit is a throne from which the 
King’s message, and only that, is to be proclaimed. To intro- 
duce other things to the exclusion or belittlement of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus is to betray one’s most sacred trust, and to with- 
hold the bread of life from those who are asking for it and 
who need it for their souls’ health. It is feared that in many 
cases “ the hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 

There is an element of sickly sentimentality and almost of 
effeminacy in a good deal of the preaching of to-day. Perhaps 
this is due to the fact that “there is a marked tendency toward 
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making man rather than God the center of religious teach‘: z. 
Concerning this phase of the subject the Rev. W. J. P ..son, 
whose achievements in the pulpit are such as to perm . him to 


speak with a degree of authority, says : 


There are certain duties from man toward man which all see to be 
right and inevitable. It is easy to preach such duties, and they ought 
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to be preached. But where those duties alone are preached, in the 
course of time man, and not God, becomes the center of religion for us. 
We do not notice the change, perhaps; we glide softly away toward the 
preaching of ‘‘ practical Christianity,” 


who glides down a river notices, that certain old landmarks are becom- 


as we call it, noticing, as a man 


ing obscure in the distance. We become reconciled in their loss. We 
are quite happy without the old, troublesome, theological formule of 
regeneration, adoption, justification, and so forth; and we are a little 
astonished and a little scornful to discover that many men make so much 
of them still. On that smoothly flowing river many a great ministry 
has been extinguished; for nothing is surer than this, that, when God 
and man’s relation to God ceases to be the center of religion, the very 
keystone of religion, as Jesus understood and taught it, is plucked out. 


Now, in order that present-day preaching may “grip the 
consciences of men as vigorously as that of the fathers did,” 
the pulpit must return to these so-called “old, troublesome 
theological formule.” There can be no achievement com- 
mensurate with the dignity, grandeur, and holy purpose of the 
pulpit without them. These formule have to do with things 
fundamental, and no work can abide unless its foundations are 
secure. This gives special significance to an utterance of Dan- 
iel Webster, who remarked, probably after having listened to 
some “essay served with a sauce of religion which may be 
taken or left :” 

If clergymen in our day would return to the simplicity of the Gospel, 
and preach more to individuals and less to the crowd, there would not 
be so much complaint of the decline of true religion. Many of the min- 
isters of the present day take their texts from Paul and preach from the 
newspapers. When they doso I prefer to enjoy my own thoughts rather 
than to listen. I want my pastor to come to me in the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, saying, ‘‘ You are mortal; your probation is brief; your work must 
be done speedily. You are immortal, too; you are hastening to the bar 
of God: the Judge, even now, standeth at the door.” When Iam thus 
admonished I have no disposition either to muse or to sleep. 


And by the side of this deliverance there is no impropriety 
in placing the comment of Mr. Moody, who holds rigorously 
to the simplicity of the Gospel, and cannot be accused of tak- 
ing his texts from Paul and preaching from the newspapers. 
He says: 

The conviction deepens with the years that the old truths must be 
stated and restated in the plainest possible language. The people must 
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understand that a penalty is attached to the violation of God's law. We 
do not want a Gospel of mere sentiment. The Ten Commandments came 
from the great heart of love. The Sermon on the Mount did not blot 
out the decalogue. 


To preach the Gospel with simplicity does not imply that 
the preacher must be a man of intellectual feebleness. The 
preacher who can accomplish this bears the stamp of genius. 
Many of the great preachers who have swayed the popular 
heart and brought conviction to the popular conscience by de- 
livering the simple message of salvation have been men of 
large intellectual equipment. As a writer in Zhe Christian 
Commonwealth says : 


The preaching that has lifted populations out of degradation has always 
been that of students. Calvin was the most learned man of his time. 
Luther was a splendid Latin and Hebrew scholar. Switzerland was 
saved to the Reformation by the preaching of Calvin and the almost 
equally learned Zwingli, while the Germany of to-day is really founded 
on the popular preaching of Martin Luther. Knox preached before 
kings. The Gospel which has made Scotland the most religious nation 
on the face of the earth did not consist of pleasant Sunday talks without 
hammering at the deep things. 


It is only necessary to recall some names to establish the 
fact that a deep insight into truth and a thorough intellectual 
preparation are necessary to a faithful and successful presenta- 
tion of the divine message of salvation to perishing souls. No 
one will accuse Parker, Spurgeon, Liddon, Punshon, Guard, 
Drummond, Robertson, Maurice, Mozley, Chalmers, Hughes, 
or Jonathan Edwards, Finney, Lorenzo Dow, Asbury, Sum- 
merfield, Whitefield, Bushnell, Beecher, Brooks, and scores 
of others—eminent as successful preachers of the simple Gos- 
pel—of intellectual impotency. Capable of great intellectual 
feats, their preaching was adapted to the people to whom it 
was addressed. The preacher who attempts to preach on a 
high intellectual level is “as one that beateth the air.” He 
is too far above the people for efficient service. The people 
to whom the message is to be delivered know practically noth- 
ing about the profound formularies of theology or of philoso- 
phy, and but little about the schools of art or of letters, or of 
the fanciful creations of the old mythologies. They are given 
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to things practical, and if the message from the pulpit is to be 
effective it must be presented in a way that can be readily 
understood by all. 

The various humanitarian movements of the day are de- 
manding more and more attention from the pulpit, and within 
certain limitations this is right. Nothing that concerns hu- 
manity should be foreign to the minister’s sphere of activity. 
But he should not become absorbed in these matters to the 
subordination of his greater work. The discussion of the 
“ burning questions of the day” has its proper sphere in the 
general working plans of the minister’s pulpit activities, but 
this discussion should be held within reasonable limits. Dr. 
Washington Gladden may be right when he says that two 
classes of people object to discussing current sociological and 
economical problems in the pulpit—* those who hold the old 
notion that religion is mainly concerned with another world, 
and those who do not wish to know what are the applications 
of the Christian law to the business of this life, because they 
fear that it would interfere with their gains and pleasures.” 
No doubt the selfishness of the pew does sometimes influence 
the deliverances of the pulpit, but Dr. Gladden will hardly 
admit that the discussion of such questions is of equal rank 
and importance with the preaching of Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. Chalmers gave himself over to this sort of preach- 
ing during the early years of his ministry at Kilmany, but he 
was frank enough to confess that his experiment in preaching 
against “all those deformities of character which awaken the 
natural indignation of the human heart against the pests and 
disturbers of human society ” was a failure. He says: 


It was not till I got impressed by the utter alienation of the heart in 
all its desires and affections from God; it was not till reconciliation of 
him became the distinct and preeminent object of my ministerial exer- 
tions; it was not till I took the scriptural way of laying the method of 
reconciliation before them; it was not till the free offer of forgiveness 
through the blood of Christ was urged upon their acceptance; it was 
not till the Holy Spirit given through the channel of Christ's mediator- 
ship to all who ask him was set before them as the unceasing object of 
their dependence and their prayers; in one word, it was not till the con- 
templations of my people were turned to these great and essential ele- 
ments in the business of a soul providing for its interests with God and 
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the concerns of its eternity that I ever heard of these subordinate refor- 
mations. To preach Christ is the only effective way of preaching moral- 
ity in all its branches. 


In connection with this solemn declaration of one of the 
greatest preachers of the beginning of the present century 
consider this testimony from Joseph Parker, probably the peer 
of any English preacher of our day: 

Looking back upon all the checkered way, I have to testify that the 
only preaching that has done me good is the preaching of a Saviour who 
bore my sins in his own body on the tree; and the only preaching by 
which God has enabled me to do good to others is the preaching in which 
I have held up my Saviour, not as a sublime example, but as the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world, 


If the pulpit to-day does not “ grip the consciences of men 
as vigorously as that of the fathers did,” may it not be because 
so many preachers belittle the cross or “ veil its magnetic at- 
tractions with the speculations of men?” A great need of 
the pulpit to-day is the immediate and complete return to the 
preaching of the cross of Calvary. Shallow views of the sac- 
rifice on Calvary will inevitably lead to the weakening of the 
motives of Christian living and working, while the faithful 
preaching of the atonement of Jesus Christ is irresistible in its 
transforming effects upon the heart and life. Such preaching 
is sure to be in the direction of the fulfillment of Christ’s 
promise and prophecy, “And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me,” will inevitably lead to the 
spiritual quickening of the Church, and will contribute appre- 
ciably to the greater glory of God. 
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Doctor John Lord—His Literary Rank. 


Art. VL—DOCTOR JOHN LORD—HIS LITERARY 
RANK.* 

Ir is not yet five years since the death of Dr. John 
Lord—a man peculiar in physical attributes, insignificant in 
person, awkward in bearing, and a stammerer in speech, yet 
informed with an intelligence and aspiration so lofty that he 
died leaving behind him accomplishment equaled by that of 
but few Americans. For the last forty years of his life he 
made his home in the city of Stamford, Conn., from which 
point he passed out on his unceasing lecture tours, addressing 
tens of thousands of his countrymen, making his figure and 
his literary work familiar throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. He was nearly equally well known in England. 
Attention to his work, temporarily diverted for a brief inter- 
val succeeding his death through the absence of his unique 
personality, is beginning to be recalled in full measure by the 
solidity and worth, as well as by the brilliancy, of his literary 
remains. His works, published in completed form and show- 
ing the man in his real intellectual proportions, are now be- 
ing sought for by thousands of readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The fact is gratifying to the lovers of elevating 
literature everywhere. 

Next to the poet and essayist, who deal with elemental 
ideas and human emotions, may be ranked as literary bene- 
factors the artist historians, the writers who, like Thucydides 
and Tacitus and Hume and Gibbon and Macaulay, present the 
facts of the past in such attractive robes of speech that their 
narratives remain lasting possessions to our kind. Though the 
interval which has elapsed since his death and the appearance 
of the full body of his works has not been sufficient to give 
his achievement the benefit of this permanent perspective, 
there can hardly be a doubt that Dr. Lord is destined to take 
high rank, even among these greater gods of his literary class. 
And this will appear true, whether he is judged by the vol- 
ume of his contribution to historical writing or by the riches 
of thought and the quality of the diction in which he has 


* Copyright, 1899, by William Jackson Armstrong. 
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embalmed his work. In this latter regard of a luminous and 
fascinating literary style he is certainly exceeded by no 
American writer of history, whether it be Prescott, or Park- 
man, or Irving himself, or even our latest luminary, John 
Fiske; and, if Bancroft and Motley may be considered to take 
precedence of him by virtue of sustained efforts covering 
whole periods of national history, the admirers of Dr. Lord 
may fairly claim that, in the surpassing range of his historical 
studies, he has an advantage of even these acknowledged 
masters. In the respect, indeed, of extended investigation 
and variety of themes Dr. Lord stands alone, without a peer or 
competitor in the entire list of historical essayists. It is safe 
to believe, in fact, that with the single exceptions of Macaulay 
and the late Spanish Castelar, no other modern literary student 
has looked so familiarly as he over the long perspective of the 
world’s events. 

Dr. Lord’s early discipline for his lifework as a literary 
man was of the loose and desultory sort which is the frequent 
autecedent of the career of genius. It is the instinct of 
winged talent to soar to its purpose, even after many falls 
from attempted flight. Such was the experience of the 
young historian in his school and college years. Born in the 
old town of Portsmouth, N. H., in the year 1810, he re- 
ceived his first rudiments of education under the severe and 
somewhat repugnant methods of the old-fashioned private 
school of that gloomy half-Calvinistic period of New England 
history. He confesses in the partially written account of his 
own life that his schooldays were not happy, and that, being 
addicted to shirking his tasks, he rarely escaped one whipping 
a day and sometimes got two, until his hand became “as 
hard as a sailor’s.” His experiences at home were hardly 
more exhilarating, under the tutelage of his pious Calvin- 
istic mother, who, he records, brought up her children in the 
old-fashioned orthodox way to “attend meeting three times 
on Sunday, besides going to Sunday school ;” and, as that day 
“was supposed to begin on Saturday at sundown, no books 
could be read until Monday except such works as Baxter’s 
Saints Rest, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Taylor’s Holy 
Living, with the Boston Recorder for lighter reading.” 
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Removing with his parents in his tenth year to the little 
town of Berwick, in the neighborhood of Portsmouth, young 
Lord continued his studies in the village academy under in- 
structors who were described by him as having “ pedantry 
without learning” and “vigor without discipline,” until, at 
the end of six years, he left the institution, as he acknowl- 
edges, without having made any acquisitions except a repug- 
nance to the study of Latin and Greek and the knowledge of 
mythology obtained from Lempriére’s Dictionary. A year or 
two later, in 1829, he was sent by his parents to Dartmouth 
College, the great northern seat of New England learning, 
presided over, at that time, by his distinguished uncle, Nathan 
Lord, erudite in his generation, but who has been pictured as, 
after the manner of college presidents of the period, a “ disci- 
plinarian rather than a teacher ;” and as a “rigid Calvinist who 
accepted all the deductions to which that system logically 
led.” Calvinism, indeed, appears to have been the creed 
under whose shadow and influence the future historian was 
destined to begin and end his intellectual novitiate. And 
never did a somber theological mantle fall upon a more joyous 
and magnanimous spirit than in the case of this artist 
chronicler of the world’s events; for while accepting, to the 
last, in theory, like his distinguished uncle and instructor, the 
postulates and deductions of a rigid and time-worn theology, 
Dr. Lord, as the mature essayist and philosopher, treated all 
systems of faith and the followers of all creeds with a charity 
and tolerance as catholic as the needs of historical judgment. 
And only, perhaps, in the direction of impatience of rational- 
istic criticism, impairing the authority of revelation itself, 
did his peculiar theology narrow him. But who will venture 
to assert that, as a professed believer in that revelation 
upon whose integrity the whole body of historical theology 
must stand, or through whose even partial discredit it must 
fall, he was not rigidly consistent? It is surely not the swarm 
of modern doctors of theology, who weakly consent to the com- 
promise of rationalism with faith, that can assume the rdéle of 
his erities here. 

Four years at Dartmouth and three additional years spent 


at Andover Theological Seminary—whither he repaired at the 
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end of his literary course to prepare himself for the ministry 
which he had chosen as his vocation—completed young Lord’s 
formal education for entrance into the world. But even these 
years, to his lasting regret, as he confesses in his autobiogra- 
phy, were not devoted to the steady discipline of academic 
training. They had been broken with frequent and alternat- 
ing episodes of school-teaching and experimental and vagrant 
lecture tours; while, with the waywardness and indolence of 
his perverse genius in these younger years, he had, during the 
intervening period in college, systematically shirked all un- 
congenial studies and occupied himself in the college libraries 
with omnivorous reading, especially along the line of history 
and historical criticism, which, in spite of his predilection 
toward theology as a profession, seemed from the beginning 
to be his native bent. But who shall dictate the discipline or 
the method through which that extraordinary intellectual en- 
dowment we call genius shall arrive at its triumphant end? 

Emerging from the Andover divinity school with the cre- 
dentials of his chosen calling in his possession, in spite of his 
“ignorance of Hebrew,” young Lord for the period of three 
years experimented with his career, partly as a traveling 
agent and lecturer of the American Peace Society and partly 
in trying to establish himself in the profession of the ministry. 
The experiment in both directions was attended with har- 
assing and often comical vicissitudes. Success was qualified 
with too frequent disappointments to make his selected voca- 
tion satisfactory. The cast of his talents was distinctly moral 
and didactic, but the career of a theological teacher along con- 
ventional lines was evidently not in accord with the funda- 
mental bent of his intellect. In his school years, neglecting 
whatever other studies, he had persistently cultivated rhetoric 
and the arts of expression. His instincts were literary and 
for historical investigation. It was his genius, his destiny. 
Fully conscious of this at last, he “decided about this period,” 
says his formal biographer, “to adopt the profession of his- 
torical lecturer as his lifework.” Writing retrospectively of 
this resolution in later years, he says : 

I felt that in some important respects thus far I was a failure and 
never could do anything or be anything so long as I pursued an uncon- 
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genial calling for which I was not fitted. I then took the advice of some 
of my Andover friends and resolved to labor in some other way where 
duty and pleasure ran in the same line. I did not turn my back on the 
ministry. For forty years afterward I preached wherever I was invited. 
I continued to revere a calling for which I was not adapted, I have 
always sought the society and friendship of ministers as the most 
learned, most useful, most sympathetic, and most interesting class in 
the community. I resolved not to enter a strictly secular life, but to 
work in harmony with the profession in which I had been educated. 
As a lecturer on history I could bring to bear all my knowledge in 
defense of the truths of the Christian faith, which I had never rejected 
nor even doubted. I thought I could be more useful to the Church by 
advocating great fundamental truths in the lecture room than in the pul 
pit ; that I would thus be more free, untrammeled, and bold, inasmuch as 
history covers everything—religious dogmas as well as science, politics, 
and art. 

From the time of taking this resolution, about the year 
1840, his career was fixed. And never was a career more 
steadily and consistently followed; and rarely has one been 
extended through so long a range of brilliant usefulness to our 
kind. During a period of more than half a century succeed- 
ing the adoption of his new work Dr. Lord was not only 
a teacher of history, but a luminous expositor of its profound- 
est lessons, as they were examined and portrayed by him 
under the search-light of a keen philosophy and a stringent 
moral purpose. With the exception of the time spent in his 
library in the necessary preparation of his materials and his 
occasional visits to Europe to further the same end—to make 
his work solid and accurate—his life, during this entire period, 
covering more than a generation, was spent on the lecture 
platform. In all the great cities of our continent, as well as 
in many of those of Great Britain, and in hundreds of our 
institutions of learning, larger and smaller, over the breadth 
of the land, he became in his yearly tours the recognized 
apostle and oracle of his great themes. For, to hear him 
speak was, for young and old, to catch his own fire and to 
receive lasting impressions and inspiration in connection with 
the characters and scenes of history which his eloquence pic- 
tured. And it is worthy of note that with Dr. Lord eloquence 
was a paradox of almost all of its formal rules; for, producing 
at times upon his andiences the effects of the great masters of 
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oratory, it was itself produced through a physical human in- 
strument apparently the most inadequate and hopeless that 
ever essayed the difficult art of the platform. Under the 
teachings of a lecturer whose person was so diminutive that 
his head hardly rose into view above the ordinary desk of 
the rostrum, whose gestures were erratic movements, ignoring 
all coordination with his thought, and who read his notes in a 
frayed unmusical voice interrupted with a periodic thoracic 
sneeze, audiences sat spellbound. It was the genius, the in- 
tensity of the orator himself, the power of concentrated feel- 
ing, surmounting all the conventional formulas of attractive 
speech and carrying the inspiration of his message straight to 
the brain and hearts of his listeners. 

It was not until the closing years of his life, which ended 
in December, 1894, that Dr. Lord desisted from this half-a-cen- 
tury strain of platform oratory and retired to his always de- 
lightful Stamford home, to embody in permanent and finished 
literary form the results of his lifework. When this was 
accomplished he had still remaining a year or two of enjoyable 
existence, passed with his family and in agreeable correspond- 
ence with his appreciative publishers, who had been from the 
beginning his admiring and devoted friends. Then, character- 
istically of the lofty spirit and philosophy which had always 
sustained him, he serenely, almost cheerfully, turned his face 
toward what to him was the sunrise of real existence. It was 
the tranquil close of a rounded life in character and accom- 
plishment. 

Besides his one notable work, to which longer attention will 
be called, Dr. Lord’s publications were his Modern History, 
Ancient States and Empires, History of the United States, 
The Old Roman World, and one or two text-books of his- 
tory for schools and colleges. These all have their specific 
value and place in our current historical literature ; but they 
are subordinate in importance, as they were in a sense pre- 
paratory,’to the one great achievement, his Beacon Lights of 
History, the publication gathering into its compass the sub- 
stantial fruits of his lifework, and destined, as it was by him 
designed, to be his literary monument. Of this splendid work 
it will be of interest to speak succinctly. Beacon Lights 
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was the felicitous ascriptive phrase chosen by Dr. Lord when 
he came to the task of giving final embodiment to his entire 
series of historical lectures as they had been delivered in his 
half century of platform experience. This task when finished 
filled the ten volumes of Beacon Lights as they now appear, 
with about five hundred pages each of large and attractive 
print; the respective volumes containing distinct and charac- 
teristic groups of twelve lectures of the series whose themes, 
dating from the earliest annals of our race and ending with 
events of the current time, make the completed work of one 
hundred and twelve lectures a panoramic retrospect of human 
history. In these essays every period of the world’s past is 
regarded and epitomized, its own salient feature or philosophy 
being in turn made luminous, so that, from the standpoint of 
the reader, history becomes, as in some wondrous transforma- 
tion scene, a perspective of gleaming points lost to view only 
in the remote gloom of primitive ages, the title of the volume 
being thus vindicated. In this phase the Beacon Lights series 
is unique, since, as has been already intimated, no other essay- 
ist, remote or recent, has attempted at once so wide a survey 
or so complete an analysis of the spirit of historic epochs. 
There is still another feature peculiar to these volumes and 
commending them to the acceptance of the reader. Each 
epoch is delineated under the name of its foremost character, 
or representative—as, for example, “ Life in the Fourteenth 
Century ” is pictured in an essay on “ Geoffrey Chaucer ;” the 
period of “ Maritime Discoveries,” under the heading, “ Chris- 
topher Columbus;” “ Unsuccessful Reforms,” under “ Savona- 
rola;” and the “ Revival of Art,” under “ Michael Angelo.” 
The fascinating quality of personal narrative is thus lent from 
first to last to what, in fact, are almost unequaled treatises on 
the philosophy of history. As has been said not inaptly: 
“The charm of Dr. Lord’s writing is that, while the reader 
unconsciously takes distinct impression of the growths and 
changes of great eras, his attention is consciously fixed by the 
stirring recitals, the character painting, the innumerable per- 
the foibles, the failings, as well as the grand 
qualities—of illustrious men and women.” 

It is this biographical method of treating history, of group- 
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ing the events of a period under the shadow of the name rep- 
resentative of its distinctive tendency or philosophy, that has 
drawn unusual attention to Dr. Lord’s literary accomplish- 
ment. In the use of this method he has enjoyed the distine- 
tion of being, among American writers, the pioneer; and, 
combined with the exquisite pictorial art with which he has 
set forth his themes, it is the method which has secured the 
author’s just fame. It is only necessary to note the contents 
of a single volume of these master studies, to indicate the 
nearly phenomenal range over which the author’s vision swept 
and his genius illumined in their preparation. The initial 
volume of the series, for instance, bearing the general title, 
Jewish Heroes and Prophets, includes the treatment of the 
following themes: “Abraham, the Father of Religious Faith ;” 
“Joseph, Israel in Egyptian Bondage ;” “ Moses, the Social 
and Moral Law;” “Samuel, the Judges and Prophets ;” 
* David, Israelitish Conquests ;” ‘* Solomon, the Glory of the 
Monarchy ;” “ Elijah, the Division of the Kingdom ;” “Isaiah, 
National Degeneracy ;” “Jeremiah, the Fall of Jerusalem ;” 
“Esther and Mordecai, Hebrew Statesmen Abroad ;” “ The 
Maccabees, the Heroic Age of Judaism;” “St. Paul, the 
Spread of Christianity.” Succeeding this is the volume 
on Pagan Antiquity, containing essays on Cyrus, Socrates, 
Phidias, Julius Cesar, Cicero, Marcus Aurelius, Constantine, 
Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and other repre- 
sentative characters of the ancient world, made to stand for 
such phases of the general subject as “ Asiatic Supremacy,” 
“Greek Philosophy,” “ Greek Art,” “ Imperialism,” and “ Ro- 
man Literature.” 

And let it be noted that every one of these more than one 
hundred essays is a masterly treatise or, more than that, a pro- 
found and comprehensive study of its subject made from an 
exhaustive investigation of its literature—an investigation 
which would have enabled the author to write volumes instead 
of a single essay on the theme. Dr. Lord tells us that in the 
preparation of a single lecture he not infrequently read and 
consulted as many as three hundred books. This being the 
quality and measure of his work, two or, at most, three such 
volumes as have been described might of themselves well be 
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considered a respectable contribution to our literature from a 
single brain. But the Beacon Lights series, with its almost 
boundless motive and scope, proceeds through its nearly six 
thousand pages to unfold its panoramic riches ; the eight vol- 
umes succeeding those just mentioned presenting, under their 
appropriate titles, from Mohammed and Charlemagne to Hil- 
debrand and Wyclif, the mighty figures of the Middle Ages ; 
from Dante and Angelo to Calvin and Galileo, the poets, the 
theologians and discoverers of the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation; from Cleopatra to George Eliot, the great women of 
history; from Richelieu and Cromwell to Mirabeau and Na- 
poleon and Webster, the modern orators, warriors, and masters 
of diplomacy ; and, under the titles of Modern Statesmen and 
Nineteenth Century Writers, the whole galaxy of great names 
in statesmanship, diplomacy, and letters from Chateaubriand, 
Metternich, Washington, and Franklin to Cavour, Bismarck, 
Clay, Lincoln, Sir Walter Scott, Byron, and Macaulay. These 
ten volumes are, in truth, what they have been eloquently de- 
scribed to be, “An epitome of human achievement in religion, 
government, philosophy, science, art, architecture, society, re- 
forms, polities, war, education, and literature—the whole form- 
ing a philosophically connected view of the world’s life and 
progress for five thousand years, marking the currents that 
have directed the movements of races, swayed empires, shown 
the force of ideas, and controlled the destinies of mankind.” 
Professor C. B. Galbreath, the eloquent State Librarian for 
Ohio, has aptly said, “ No one enjoys the opportunity to read 
the best literature of his time who has not access to Lord’s 
Beacon Lights of History.” It is, however, the suggestive- 
ness of these volumes, equally with their treasures of historic 
information, which constitutes their signal value to students 
and literary readers, through opening vast and varied perspec- 
tives of human action and thus offering new fields to the im- 
agination. 

As a literary artist Dr. Lord has not yet taken the exalted 
rank which he is unquestionably destined to occupy, although 
a constantly growing number of the most critical English and 
American scholars is being added to the list of his advocates 
—becoming, indeed, his enthusiastic admirers. Among these 
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latter was the eminent historian, the late Professor James 
Anthony Froude ; while, on this side of the Atlantic, educa- 
tors as distinguished as the diplomatist Andrew D. White, 
formerly of Cornell, and President Francis L. Patton, of 
Princeton, are foremost among those paying tribute to his lit- 
erary talent, indorsing in substance the verdict of their profes- 
sional associate, Professor Mowry, of the Salem, Mass., public 
schools, who, in characterizing the work of the author of 
Beacon Lights, ventures the superlative eulogy that “no mor- 
tal man ever threw such learning, such wide reading, such 
graphic delineation into his discourse on an historical theme.” 
“ His lectures,” he adds, “are a series of paintings.” It is 
possible that Dr. Lord’s life occupation as an itinerant lecturer, 
breeding the accustomed contempt of familiarity, may have 
temporarily retarded his recognition as one of the greater 
lights of his literary class. However this may be, it is appar- 
ent that ample amends are about to be offered for this some- 
what belated appreciation. As with the critics and scholars, 
an increasingly large section of our most intelligent reading 
public is now turning toward his works, and with an increas- 
ing approval and admiration. The cause is not far to seek. 
Dr. Lord had within himself all the elements which make lit- 
erary work endure—the complete equipment of the literary 
workman, the mental and spiritual machinery that impresses 
the classic stamp. He had scope, philosophy, and imagina- 
tion. To these he added industry, tireless and relentless. He 
had the artistic sense in its highest perfection. He writes his- 
tory like Plutarch; his character studies are portraits. Of 
these it has been pertinently said that, “ being the study of 
real heroes, they yield all the delights of fiction while impart- 
ing real information ;” as it has again been affirmed of these 
delineations, by a distinguished American jurist and diplomat, 
that “ the writer clothes the bones of history with flesh and 
blood, and molds its lessons with human form, color, and ex- 
pression.” 

Sometimes the author of Beacon Lights completes the sum- 
mary of an epoch or a hero with an epigram or a single flash. 
ing phrase, as when, comparing the feudal period with our 
own times, he declares that the “ Middle Ages recognized the 
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majesty of God, the nineteenth century the majesty of man ;” 
and, again, when he avers of Cardinal Richelieu that he was 
“ cunning as a fox, brave as a lion, supple as a dog, all things 
to all men—an Alcibiades, a Jesuit.” These piquant touches 
he employs sparingly, however, as no writer steers wider than 
he of the merely loud and sensational in composition. On 
the contrary, the very purity and symmetry of his diction 
may produce with the undiscriminating the effect of symmetry 
in natural objects, that of diminishing the grandeur of real 
proportions. No error could be greater than one in this direc- 
tion with reference to the vigor of his expression. He is a 
writer of first-class power and intensity. It is simply true 
that he combines with force a grace and facility not elsewhere 
exceeded. From the point of view of literary matter alone 
such essays as those of the Beacon Lights series rise to the 
dignity of true art works as really as do any corresponding 
papers by Froude or Carlyle or Macaulay, there being only 
this discrimination, that the method of the American writer is 
wholly without affectation—which to many will appear the 
finer art of literary treatment in that it leaves the mind of the 
reader entirely with the objective theme under examination. 
Placing his work, page by page, by the side of even such pic- 
turesque “art studies” as those of John Ruskin, esteemed a 
quarter of a century ago the exemplar in English composition, 
the craft of the American does not suffer by the comparison, 
while it enjoys the advantage of being applied to the illustra- 
tion of verities which do not fade when considered apart from 
their literary treatment. 

Such is the quality of Dr. Lord’s work, the “art that con- 
ceals art ’—illustrating also the open secret that the rare and 
final achievement in every art is nature’s own simplicity. He 
tells his story with the directness and fervor with which he 
might recite it in animated conversation, sitting through a 
summer evening on his hospitable veranda. But there is al- 
ways economy of statement, always power and imaginative 
intensity—the perfection of true composition. The discrimina- 
tion of a character or an era of which Macaulay would make an 
epigram and Carlyle a series of interjections he puts in direct 
vivid phrase. Of Carlyle himself, for instance, he says: 
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This hyperborean literary giant, speaking a Babylonian dialect, smit- 
ing mercilessly all pretenders and quacks and even honest fools, was 
himself personally a bundle of contradictions, fierce and sad by turns. 
He was a compound of Diogenes, Jeremiah, and Dr. Johnson; like the 
Grecian cynic in his contempt and scorn, like the Jewish prophet in his 
melancholy lamentations, like the English moralist in his grim humor 
and overbearing dogmatism. 


No more comprehensive or graphic delineation has been pre- 
sented of the dyspeptic Scotch essayist. Again, characteriz- 
ing Bonaparte, he says : 

His egotism was almost superhuman, his selfishness most unscrupu- 
lous, his ambition absolutely boundless. He claimed a monopoly in 
perfidy and lying; he had no idea of moral responsibility. He had no 
sympathy with misfortune, no conscience, no fear of God. He was cold, 
hard, ironical, and scornful. He was insolent in his treatment of women, 
brusque in his manners, severe on all who thwarted or opposed him. He 
committed great crimes in his ascent to supreme dominion, and mocked 
the reason, the conscience, and the rights of mankind. 


To Dr. Lord’s style has been applied the epithet “luminous.” 
The ascription is defective in its failure to convey the full con- 
ception of the trne quality of light. His diction is a limpid 
stream of simple, eloquent speech, running in the broad sunlight 
itself and flashing to the reader’s mind every tint and hue of 
the mental region through which it is directed. Whether he 
discourses upon the lofty mission and supernal visions of the 
Hebrew judges and prophets, the scholastic philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas, the conquests of Charlemagne, or the stimu- 
lating social diversions of the salon of Madame de Récamier, 
one is with him at every turn and instant of the proceeding, 
absorbed, eager, and, at times, entranced. No quip of fanciful 
or oblique speech, no trick of posing on the part of the author 
for a moment diverts consciousness from the central point of 
attention. Everything is direct, forward, intense, powerful. 
It is only at the end that the reader realizes the refinement of 
the art by which he has been captivated. 

Any account of Dr. Lord which failed to note his sur- 
passing qualifications for his vocation as a critical historian 
would be curiously deficient. His aptitude for his calling was 
partly a gift and partly an acquisition. He had the historical 
instinct, or genius, paramount. But to this he added labor. 
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Beginning his career with a little special training in theology 
and a refreshing absence of solid or accurate information 
along every other line of investigation, through the necessity 
of becoming himself a teacher of his fellows he gradually ex- 
tended his acquirements until his command of the whole 
range of knowledge which concerns the destiny of human 
commonwealths was little less than amazing. As he reviews 
the rise and progress of States, intricate questions of the con- 
stitutions of governments, of diplomacy, finance, revenues, 
tariffs, and coinage, and the subtlest problems of political 
economy are dissected and touched upon by him with the 
firm hand of the specialist in each department. No writer, 
indeed, has surpassed him in this catholic mastery of the com- 
ponents of history. The land regulations and the distribution 
of wealth under the Osesars, the legal codes of Justinian and 
Constantine, the devices for revenue by the English sovereigns, 
the financial expedients of Law and Talleyrand and Necker, 
the tariff provisions of Henry Clay, and the National Bank- 
ing scheme made notorious by the enmity of Jackson are all 
described and passed upon by this divinity student turned 
historian as familiarly as he pictures the policy of the mighty 
papal Hildebrand or the spiritual conceptions of St. Am- 
brose and Chrysostom. 

That, however, which is even more remarked by the student 
of Lord is the element which has been called the “ historical 
imagination ”—that element which is the creation at once of 
aptitude and of learning. In these days of rapid bookmaking, 
when knowledge is too frequently the result of cramming, 
when the complex data of history are swiftly overhauled and 
historical characters recast in a night to meet the demands for 
a short-cut process to information, even reputable essayists are 
content to make brief special studies of single historic periods 
or characters, and to lay the results of their hasty investiga- 
tion, dressed in more or less meretricious rhetoric, before the 
public. Not such were the eonception and methods of the 
author of Beacon Lights of History. Dr. Lord’s knowledge 
of history is fundamental. Each separate essay from his pen 
rests upon, as it is illumined by, a familiarity with the entire 
story of the world’s past, whose events appear as the common 
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furniture of his mind, and whose literature, for convenient 
illustration, is at his instant command. His survey of the his- 
toric domain is as with a far-flashing search-light from a hill- 
top ; or, it may be said that his study of the past has been so 
comprehensive, so detailed, so elaborate that its events lie 
before him as in a bird’s-eye view on a single shining field of 
vision—every period related to its antecedents and successors, 
every incident and character with their abounding analogies 
through the ages. By such immense conceptions of his mis- 
sion, by such tireless studies, is the imagination of the historian 
formed. And it is safe, and not extravagant, to say that no 
expositor of the past has equaled Dr. Lord in this quality of 
comprehension. His perception of resemblances, his group- 
ings of characters and incidents separated from each other by 
the remotest periods and the most diverse environments in 
time, form for the reader a constant succession of startling and 
agreeable surprises, while throwing abundant light on the 
subjects under examination. Thus, while reviewing the story 
of the Hebrew Mordecai and Esther, his mind turns toward 
Richelieu and Madame de Maintenon in modern France; the 
horrors of St. Bartholomew suggest their parallels in those in- 
flicted in the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus and in those 
of Magdeburg by Tilly; the character of Catherine de 
Medicis recalls the savage Fredegunda, and even Mary of 
Seotland; the wise Aristotle is the forerunner of the 
modern many-sided Humboldt; the peculant Verres arraigned 
by Cicero is the fitting historic companion piece of the spoli- 
ator Hastings under the invective of Burke; the names of 
Charlemagne and Peter the Great, of Russia, are linked to- 
gether in their labors to establish an empire, while the Jewish 
David is associated with Washington and Alfred the Great; 
the sage Confucius is joined in comparison with Solomon ; 
St. Augustine, in giving shape to the new doctrines of the 
Church, is likened as a benefactor to Alexander Hamilton, 
who fixed the principles and financial policy of the great 
republic; Cicero is observed to have won his legal reputation 
in the defense of Roscius, and Daniel Webster in the Dart- 
mouth College case; the learned and spiritual Arius of the 
early Church is described to be as reproachless in character as 
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our modern Parker or Channing; and the name of Oliver 
Cromwell is associated with that of Abraham Lincoln in 
respect to the solemnity of his burdens and his enjoyment of 
a joke. These, and hundreds of similar parallels, glow like 
gems on the pages of Dr. Lord’s works, casting their search- 
ing side-lights into every corner and crevice of history. 

But it is not as a specialist, or chronicler of the mere de- 
tails of the past, that the author of Beacon Lights is in his 
prime. He is essentially and above all an expounder of the 
meaning of the world’s transactions, the artist philosopher, 
who projects the X-ray of his analysis through the very body 
of historic epochs and detects the pith and core of their sig- 
nificance. Read his essay on the “ Feudal System,” and the 
identical structure of the Middle Ages rises before the mind 
—the causes and origin, the central thought and purpose of 
those somber, suppressed centuries made clear as the noontide 
of a modern era. Read his “Saint Bernard,” and the begin- 
nings and philosophy of that vast and complex scheme of 
monasticism which for centuries covered human society are 
pictured and realized as distinctly as the character casts in a 
modern novel. As an expounder of the philosophy of history, 
indeed, the author of Beacon Lights must be given a high 
place among the select few who have attempted the difficult 
role of interpreters of the past. His investigations do not 
assume the formal pretensions of the essays of Guizot or the 
German Hegel, though possessing the merit of equal pro- 
fundity, while his conclusions are placed before the reader 
with a directness and lucidity to which these more famous con- 
tinental expositors can lay but slight claim. But, stepping 
out of the past, Dr. Lord has met and recognized the prob- 
lems of his own time. He has anticipated the anarchies and 
despotism of an age of concentrated wealth, the threatened 
impoverishment and enslavement of men under the reign of 
the billionaire ; and he boldly challenges the fallibility of that 
political economy under which such a consummation of human 
industry is made possible. 

These great and just praises having been accorded, it re- 
mains to be admitted that there is an aspect in which Dr. 
Lord’s claims as an historical critic are to be received with a 
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more qualified approbation. The reference is to his peculiar 
theological bias. It is the single limitation of his great endow- 
ment as a philosophical reviewer of the world’s past—the fly 
in the amber of his literary reputation, judged from literature’s 
standpoint. Abandoning the profession of the ministry for 
the pursuits of the historical essayist, he did not sufficiently 
gain his consent to abdicate the functions of the theologian, 
and is tempted at times to apply the rules of dogma to phe- 
nomena, impatient of their measurement. Amid the splendors 
of dissertation on the most momentous events there falls at 
intervals on his pages the shadow of a too narrow theological 
creed. He wavers for an instant before according full praise 
to Thomas Jefferson, because Jefferson, as he confesses, had 
largely imbibed his sentiments of liberty from the study of 
Voltaire and the sneering deist, Rousseau. While picturing 
with intense colors the darkness and degeneracy of the Middle 
Ages, he is still moved to idealize that hopeless epoch, by 
reason of its being an age of faith, as against the more mate- 
rialistic even if more humane character of modern centuries, 
forgetting that neither the hardness of the feudal times nor 
the humanity of the present can be justly attributed to the 
greater or less amount of religious belief in the two periods. 
Influenced by the same mental antecedents, he inclines to re- 
habilitate the biblical David after the murder of Uriah, while 
holding Napoleon to the full measure of responsibility for the 
assassination of D’Enghien, ignoring the identical quality of 
their respective crimes against humanity. It is clearly the 
case of the old-school Calvinistic New England Andover of 
his student days, holding at the end of half a century the rein 
over her gifted son as he appeals to his modern auditors. 
Recognizing the essential sanity and liberality of his nature, it 
is easy to credit that fifty years’ delay in the date of his birth 
or the difference of a degree of latitude in the locality of his 
theological training might have contributed to Dr. Lord’s lit- 
erary fame. But, strangely enough, the fault or defect here 
pointed out has in no material sense affected the solidity of his 
conclusions as a historian. It is perceived rather as a tendency, 
or moral bias, which his reason combats, than as a flaw warp- 
ing the integrity of his final judgments. It is a subjective 
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rather than an ebjective entity—a cast of thought which may 
qualify for a time only the estimate of his work at the severe 
bar of literary tribunals, but which cannot conceal from that 
wider republic of intelligence to which he appeals his splendid 
contribution to historical criticism and knowledge. Every- 
where on his pages there is evidence of the noblest qualities 
of heart and brain—tolerance, breadth, candor, and just dis- 
crimination. 

But as an expounder of history it is in ethical quality that 
Dr. Lord is supreme. It is here that he is seen to tower into 
a region where, if not alone, he is easily among the foremost 
interpreters of the past. He is, in a word, the ethical historian 
par excellence, It was indeed with this purpose, as he con- 
fesses, of applying the moral touchstone to the widest possible 
compass of facts, of drawing lessons from the entire field of 
human experience, and of becoming an ethical teacher in the 
broadest sense that he obtained his consent to abandon the 
profession of the ministry. His inherited instincts from his 
New England ancestry, as well as his theological training— 
which, if in those yet early times it prescribed abnormal 
rigidities of creed, still inculeated the imposing sanctities of 
moral obligation—left him no other choice than that of being 
a moral instructor. And loyally did he pursue his mission, 
Every problem of history became to him a problem of 
righteousness. In this aspect and quality lis writings possess 
their especial and preeminent value. Against the tendency 
of every epoch, against every confused and puzzling transac- 
tion of history, whether of states or individuals, he presses 
the ethical question, until he has forced from it the lesson of 
right. Whether he analyzes the conduct of Cesar in the 
overthrow of the republic, the motives of Cromwell in be- 
coming the dictator of the Commonwealth, the zeal of Becket 
in defending ecclesiastical prerogative, or the morality of 
Frederic and Napoleon in their wars against States, the inquiry 
pursued is still for the fundamental good of humanity. And, 
when the inquiry has ended, the answer is rendered, not in 
the rhetoric of the casuist, not in the distorted phrasings and 
megalophonous sophistications of Carlyle, confusing power 
with right and success with justice, but in tones clear and 
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certain as the strokes of an evening bell, and appealing to the 
common sense and conscience of mankind. 

Writing of Cromwell and the execution of Charles, he says: 

Cromwell was at the bottom of the affair, as much as John Calvin was 
responsible for the burning of Servetus. There never has a great crime 
or blunder been committed on this earth which bigoted, or narrow, or 
zealous partisans have not attempted to justify. Bigoted Catholics have 
justified the slaughter of St. Bartholomew. Partisans have no law but 
expediency. All Jesuits—political, religious, and social, in the Catholic 
and Protestant Churches alike—seem to think that the end justifies the 
means, even in the most beneficial reforms ; and, when pushed to the 
wall by the logic of opponents, will fall back on the examples of the 
Old Testament. In defense of lying and cheating they will quote Abra- 
ham at the court of Pharaoh. There is no insult to human understand- 
ing more flagrant than the doctrine that we may do evil that good may 
come, 


Writing of the conquest of Silesia and the aggressions of Fred- 
erick the Great, he says : 

So far as a life devoted to the military and political aggrandizement 
of a country makes a man a patriot, Frederick the Great will receive the 
plaudits of those men who worship success and who forget the enormity 
of unscrupulous crimes in the outward glory which immediately resulted 

yea, possibly of contemplative statesmen who see in the rise of a new 
power an instrument of the Almighty for some inscrutable end. To me 
his character and deeds have no fascination, any more than the fortu- 
nate career of our modern millionaries would have to one who took no 
interest in finance. It was doubtless grateful to the dying king of Prus- 
sia to hear the plaudits of his idolaters as he stood on the hither shores 
of eternity ; but his view of the spectators as they lined those shores must 
have soon been lost sight of and their cheering and triumphant voices 
unheard and disregarded, as the bark in which he sailed alone put forth 
in the unknown ocean to meet the eternal Judge of the living and the 
dead. 


Once more, referring to the partition of Poland, in which 
Frederick participated, he writes : 

Might does not make right, by the eternal decrees of God Almighty 
written in the Bible and on the consciences of mankind. Politicians 
whose prime law is expediency may justify such acts as public robbery, 
for they are political Jesuits, always were, always will be; and even 
calm statesmen, looking on the overruling event, may palliate; but to 
enlightened Christians there is only one law, ‘‘ Do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you.” Nor can Christian civilization reach an 
exalted plane until it is in harmony with the eternal laws of God. 
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Of the great minds illuminating France in the era succeeding 
the Revolution he says: 

These kings and queens of society represented not material interests— 
not commerce, not manufacturers, not stocks, not capital, not railways, 
not trade, not industrial exhibitions, not armies and navies, but ideas, 
those invisible agencies which shake thrones and make revolutions and 
lift the soul above that which is transient to that which is permanent— 
to religion, to philosophy, to art, to poetry, to the glories of home, to the 
certitudes of friendship, to the benedictions of heaven. 

These and hundreds of similar reflections profusely current 
in every volume of Dr. Lord’s writings mark the standard 
of a morality such as has been rarely applied to the measure- 
ments of history—a morality which is that neither of the casu- 
ist nor the ascetic, but which isas lofty as it is clear, and which 
is fit for the instruction and inspiration of all ages. In an 
epoch like the present, sorely tempted by the glitter of mate- 
rial riches and power, it is the quality which preeminently 
commends his work to the rising generation of students, and 
which forms the priceless jewel in the crown of his fame. To 
such translators of the past the debt of intelligent gratitude is 
an ever-filling cup; since, neither dazzled by power nor warped 
in reason by the conventions of mankind, they are our benefi- 
cent instructors, keeping their vision clear and single to that 
eternal law of right which we name justice, that sleeps not 
nor changes through the changing centuries, but keeps its 
righteous and loyal reckoning with the institutions and the 
deeds of men. 
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Arr. VIL—THE RELATION OF RELIGION 


GOVERNMENT. 


TO OUR 


Aw erroneous doctrine has gained considerable credence in 
this country. In an editorial in one of the leading religious 
papers, issued some weeks ago, it was said : “ Mormonism has 
the same right to exist and practice its principles in this coun- 
try as Christianity or any other religion has.” In a recent 
number of the American Law Review the Hon. Prentiss 
Webster, in an article on “Church and State,” advances the 
same doctrine, namely, that the religious liberty granted in 
the federal Constitution is an equality of religions. He cites 
in this connection a passage in the great work of the late 
Judge Cooley on Constitutional Limitations: “ It is not tol- 
eration which is established under our system, but religious 
equality.” But this interpretation is evidently not correct, for 
in the same connection the judge says: ‘‘ In a certain sense and 
for certain purposes Christianity is a part of the law of the 
land;” and, therefore, what he means is that the various 
phases of Christian belief are on an equality. Again Judge 
Cooley says: “ Christianity is not a part of the law of the land 
in the sense that would entitle the courts to take notice of and 
base their judgments upon it, except so far as they find that its 
precepts have been incorporated in and thus become a com- 
ponent part of the law.” 

Sut we fear that in this last sentence the judge does not 
fully express the law of our land. The true doctrine is that 
we have not only enacted Christianity to a large extent by 
statute, which he acknowledges, but also that we have by 
various customs made it a part of our common law. We 
shall show that the Supreme Court of the United States—a 
higher authority than Judge Cooley—has by a unanimous 
opinion sustained this view. But, first, let us consider an 
opinion that is contrary to this doctrine and one which has 
been extensively quoted. In Bloom vs. Richards,* and in 
McGatrick vs. Wason—both Ohio cases—it was asserted that 
“neither Christianity nor any other system of religion is a 





* 2 Ohio State 387. 
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part of the law of this State;”’ that there can be no religious 
legislation under our purely secular system ; and that this act, 
requiring citizens to keep a quiet Sunday, “is a mere police 
regulation, whose validity is neither strengthened nor weak- 
ened by the fact that the day of rest it enjoins is the Sabbath 
day.” And yet this learned judge, the late Allen G. Thur- 
man, in another part of the same opinion, says : “ Of course it 
is no objection, but on the other hand a very high recom- 
mendation to a legislative enactment, based upon justice or 
publie policy, that it is found to coincide with the precepts of 
a pure religion.” But we find other inconsistencies in this 
notable opinion. In The United States vs. Fisher,* Chief 
Justice Marshall advanced the doctrine that the title to an 
act helps to interpret its meaning, and this doctrine was re- 
affirmed in The United States vs. Palmer.+ In The United 
States vs. The Union Pacific Railroad + it was held that a 
guide to a meaning of a statute is the evil it was intended to 
remedy. And this doctrine was affirmed in “The Holy 
Trinity "§ case. With these two thoughts, coming in double 
form from the highest court of the land, let us examine this 
opinion of Judge Thurman. The act considered was entitled 
“An Act to Prevent Immoral Practices.” It is classed by 
the legislature with crimes. The third section of the act pro- 
vides for the punishment of those who disturb “ religious 
worship.” The fourth section of the act provides that “if 
any person of the age of fourteen and upward shall purposely 
curse or damn or profanely swear by the name of God, Jesus 
Christ, or the Holy Ghost, he shall be punished.” Further- 
more, a proviso to the section vonsidered by the court ex- 
empts “ those who do conscientiously observe the seventh day 
of the week as the Sabbath.” The word “Sabbath” means 
“holy day.” Is it not, therefore, evident that the intention 
of the act was to protect the Christian Sabbath and Christian 
worship, and make criminals of those who desecrate that day 
or injure that worship? Why quibble and call it a police reg- 
ulation? It can be nothing else than legislation in favor of 
the Christian religion, but allowing due courtesy to those who 
worship on another day than the Christian Sabbath. 


* 2 Cranch. 358. t 3 Wheat. 610. 391 U. 8. 72. § 143 U.S. 
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The author here maintains that in various ways we legislate 
in favor of Christianity, and that this is not unconstitutional 
nor out of harmony with the principles of liberty. The fed- 
eral Constitution is often pointed to by the agnostic, atheist, 
deist, and other unbelievers as the charter of their liberty 
to scoff at Christianity. But Christianity is the only relig- 
ion known to American law. Our marriage laws are based 
upon its teachings. Our usury laws are peculiarly Christian. 
Our doctrine of charities is Christian. Our public institutions, 
providing for the care of deaf, dumb, blind, feeble-minded, and 
insane, and all our reformatory institutions are Christian. 
No other religion ever enacted laws for the care, education, 
and elevation of these classes. Our doctrines concerning the 
guardianship of infants are Christian.* That great principle 
of equity, “ He who seeks equity must do equity,” is another 
form for Christ’s golden rule. Justinian, Charlemagne, and 
Alfred acknowledge that their codes are derived from the 
Bible and harmonize with its teachings. He who is familiar 
with the history of our law knows how much we have built 
upon those three great lawgivers. Every philosophic student 
of American law must acknowledge that it is Christianity 
which gives to our law that majesty which enables our gov- 
ernment to enforce its demands, collect its revenues, and 
administer its affairs. The conscience of Christianity is more 
potent than a police agent or the standing army. 

In the great debates in the Constitutional Convention of 
New York, in 1821, such men as Chancellor Kent, Chief Jus- 
tice Spencer, Rufus King, and Martin Van Buren agreed that 
the Christian religion was ingrafted upon the law and was en- 
titled to protection as the basis of our morals and the strength 
of our government. We do not enact into our law the teach- 
ings of Epictetus, Seneca, and Confucius, but those of Christ. 
We have no union of a Church with our government, but we 
do unite religion—the Christian religion—with the State. The 
proper administration of justice depends very largely upon 


*Story on Equity, sec. 1,341: “For, although in general parents are intrusted 
with the custody of the persons and the education of their children, yet this is done 
upon the natural presumption that the children will be properly taken care of, and 
will be brought up with a due education in literature, morals, and religion. 

But when this presumption is removed the Court of Chancery will interfere and 
deprive the parent of the custody of his children.” 
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the binding sense of obligation to the supreme Being in the 
minds of witnesses and jurors. We exempt from taxation 
church property used for religious purposes, and thus indirectly 
support the Church out of the public treasury. The Consti- 
tution does not define the word “ religion,” but it is evident, 
from our customs and laws, that the Christian religion is the 
religion of theland. When our chief executive is inaugurated 
he is not sworn on the Koran, the Book of Mormon, the Vedas 
of the Hindus, the Kings of the Chinese, the Zendavesta of the 
Persians, nor even upon the Old Testament of the Jews, but 
on the Bible—the holy book of the Christian. Washington 
in one of his presidential addresses said: “ Of all the disposi- 
tions that lead to political prosperity, religion and morality 
are indispensable supports. The mere politician, equally with 
the pious man, ought to cherish and respect these firmest_ pil- 
lars of free government.” And since that time the statesmen 
of this country have expressed themselves with no uncertain 
voice as to the relation of religion to the State. In his last 
inaugural Grover Cleveland said: “ Above all, 1 know there 
is a supreme Being whose goodness and mercy have always 
followed the American people, and I know he will not turn from 
us now if we humbly and reverently seek his powerful aid.” 
President McKinley in his inaugural said : 

I assume the arduous and responsible duties of President of the United 
States, relying on the support of my countrymen, and invoking the guid- 
ance of Almighty God. Our faith teaches that there is no safer reliance 
than upon the God of our fathers, who has so singularly favored the 
American people in every national trial, and who will not forsake us as 
long as we obey his commandments and walk humbly in his footsteps. 


Many of our presidents have issued religious proclamations, 
and for more than a generation the national Thanksgiving 
Proclamation has gone forth from the White House with as 
much annual regularity as the message to Congress. In 1812, 
when it became necessary to declare war the second time 
against the mother country, a joint committee of the two 
Houses in closing their report to Congress used these words: 
- selieving that the God of battles will go with us, and crown 
our efforts with success in this righteous cause, your committee 
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recommends an immediate appeal to arms.” In 1664 
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New York city was taken by the English, it was stipulated 
that “no persons shall be molested, fined, or imprisoned for 
differing in judgment on matters of religion who profess 
Christianity.” Maryland is often called the home of religious 
liberty. But the governor of that colony took the following 
oath of office: “I will not by myself, or any other directly or 
indirectly, molest any person professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, for or in respect of religion.” In 1867 our treaty with 
Madagascar stipulated, “ Citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica shall, while in Madagascar, enjoy the privileges of free and 
unmolested exercise of the Christian religion.” 

The law of the United States is well expressed by Daniel 
Webster in the following extract: 

The massive cathedral of the Catholic; the Episcopalian church with 
its lofty spire pointing heavenward; the plain temple of the Quaker; the 
log church of the hardy pioneer of the wilderness; the mementoes and 
memorials around and about us; the consecrated graveyards, their tomb- 
stones and epitaphs, their silent vaults, their moldering contents—all at- 
test it. The dead prove it, as well as the living. The generations that 
are gone before speak to it, and pronounce it from the tomb. We feel 
it. All, all proclaim that Christianity—general, tolerant Christianity, 
Christianity independent of sects and parties—that Christianity to which 
the sword and fagot are unknown—general, tolerant Christianity—is the 
law of the land.* 


But is it said that his argument on this subject was unsuccess- 
ful in the “Girard Will” case?+ The fact is that the court 
did not attempt to answer Webster’s argument. Mr. Justice 
Story, in the opinion, acknowledged that Christianity was a 
part of the common law of Pennsylvania; that, if the will had 
contained anything derogatory to the Christian religion, it 
would be declared void. The court held substantially—as in 
that great case, The Attorney General vs. Cullum t—that 
“courts of equity in this country will not sanction any system 
of education in which religion is not included.” It also held 
that religious instruction could be imparted by Christian lay- 
men, and that the requirement of the testator as a condition 
of the bequest, that no minister should ever enter the insti- 
tution, ought not to make void the charity. 


* Works of Daniel Webster, vol. vi, p. 176. 


t Vidal et al. v. Girards Ex.,2 Howard, p. 198. t1 Young & Collyr 411. 
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A broad toleration has been the policy of our government. 
To every religion we allow a limited liberty. But if the 
Hindu mother, in obedience to her religion, should drown her 
infant, we would hold her for murder, for ours is Christian 
law. When an erratic father feels called upon, like Abraham 
of old, to offer up his only son as a sacrifice, we do not allow 
him liberty to exercise his religious conviction. If one of our 
citizens says, “ My religion teaches me that I must, like Abra- 
ham, Jacob, David, Solomon, and other worthies of the Old 
Testament, have more wife than one,” we allow him no such 
liberty. Christ taught the doctrine of one wife, and we have 
made that our law. In other words, whenever a man’s religion 
clashes in any serious way with our views of religion which 
we have expressed in law, we curtail his liberty quickly. In 
Updegraph vs. The Com. of Pa.,* it is said, “This wise 
legislature framed this great body of laws for a Christian 
country and a Christian people.” The court held that Chris- 
tianity is a part of the common law of Pennsylvania, with lib- 
erty of conscience to all. Story on the Constitution, com- 
menting on the first amendment (to the Constitution), says : 
“The real object of this amendment was not to countenance, 
much less to advance, Mohammedanism, or Judaism, or Infi- 
delity, by prostrating Christianity, but to exclude all rivalry 
among Christian sects, and to prevent any national ecclesias- 
tical establishment which should give to a hierarchy the exclu- 
sive patronage of the national government.” There was, evi- 
dently, no intention to put Christianity under any disabilities, 
or even on an equality with other religions, The decisions of 
the highest courts in various States, and of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, clearly established this interpretation. 
In The State vs. Chandler—a Delaware case involving a 
conviction for blasphemy against Jesus Christ—Chief Justice 
Clayton said: “ We know, not only from the oaths that are ad- 
ministered by our authority to witnesses and jurors, but from 
that evidence to which every man has access beyond these 
halls, that the religion of the people of Delaware is Christian.” 
In Lindenmuller vs. The People +—an indictment for an al- 
leged violation of the Christian Sabbath—the court held that, 


*11 Serg. & Rawle 304. +33 Barbour 48 
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although Christianity is not the legal religion as formally estab- 
lished by law, yet the provisions of the Constitution 


Very clearly recognize some of the fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion, and are certainly very far from ignoring God as the 
supreme Ruler and Judge of the universe and the Christian religion as 
the religion of the people, embodying the common faith of the commu- 
nity . . . existing without the aid of or political connection with the 
State, but as intimately connected with a good government and the only 
sure basis of sound morals. . . . The public peace and public welfare 
are greatly dependent upon the protection of the religion of the country 
and the preventing or punishing of offenses against it and acts wantonly 
committed subversive of it. 

In The People vs. Ruggles,* Chancellor Kent, as Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of New York, said: 

The people of this State, in common with the people of this country, 

profess the general doctrines of Christianity as the rule of their faith and 
practice; and to scandalize the author of these doctrines is not only in a 
religious point of view extremely impious, but even in respect to the ob- 
ligations due society is a gross violation of decency and good order. 
The free, equal, and undisturbed enjoyment of religious opinion, what- 
ever it may be, and free and decent discussion on any religious subjects 
are granted and secured; but to revile, with malicious and blasphemous 
contempt, the religion professed by almost the whole community is an 
abuse of that right. Nor are we bound by any expressions in the Con- 
stitution, as some have strangely supposed, either not to punish at all or 
to punish indiscriminately the like attacks upon Mohammed or the 
Grand Lama; and for this plain reason, that the case assumes that we 
are a Christian people and the morality of the country is deeply ingrafted 
upon Christianity, and not upon the doctrines and worship of these im- 
postors. 


This was quoted and adopted in a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. These principles are also 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in the Com- 
monwealth vs. Kneeland; by the Court of Arkansas in Shaw 
vs. The State; by the South Carolina Court, in case of Benja- 
min vs. City Council ; and by the Court of West Virginia in 
Moore vs. Strickling. 

President Dwight, late of Columbia College Law School, 
and perhaps the greatest teacher of law in this century, says: 

It is well settled by decisions in the courts of the leading States of 
the Union that Christianity is a part of the common law of the State. Its 


*8 Johns. 290. 
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recognition is shown in the administration of oaths in the courts of jus- 
tice, in the rules which punish those who willfully blaspheme, in the 
observance of Sunday, in the prohibition of profanity, in the legal estab- 
lishment of permanent charitable trusts, and in the legal principles which 
control a parent in the education and training of his children. 


And Dr. Theodore Woolsey, another high authority as a 
conspicuous leader in Christian education, says : 

On the whole, while laws against irreligious acts notice them in part 
on account of their human evils, I cannot help finding in them another 
element proceeding from the religious feelings themselves, from rever- 
ence for the divine Being, irrespective to their injury to society. Man 
in his legislation cannot get rid of his sentiments. Even in the later 
attempts at legislation, when the limits are more exactly drawn between 
that which is injurious to society in some specific way and that which is 
sinful, the sentiment will assert its right in defining crime or enhancing 
punishment. 

Our history is full of our religion. On March 17, 1778, the 
Colonial Congress appointed a day of fasting and prayer to 
God, and, among the blessings craved, they asked that “ it may 
please Him to bless our schools and seminaries of learning, and 
make them nurseries of true piety, virtue, and useful know!- 
edge.” On October 12 it passed this resolution : 

Whereas, true religion and good morals are the only solid foundations 
of public liberty and happiness, 

Resolved, That it be and is hereby earnestly recommended to the sev- 
eral States to take the most effective measures for the encouragement 
thereof. 


No national flag was adopted until June, 1777, but each body 
of troops carried a banner. In front of one division of the 
army there floated a flag which bore upon it these words, “ An 
appeal to heaven.” The flag of John Paul Jones bore upon 
it, “ An appeal to God.” On the day that the Declaration of 
Independence was adopted by the Colonial Congress John 
Adams wrote to his wife: “Iam apt to believe that this day 
will be celebrated by future generations as the great anniver- 
sary festival. It ought to be commemorated as the day of 
deliverance, by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty.” 
George Washington was well known to be a man of prayer, 
and before a battle he was found upon his knees. In March, 
1776, when writing to Israel Putnam, one of his major gen- 
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erals, he closed his letter in this manner: “ Devoutly pray- 
ing that the Power which has hitherto sustained our national 
arms may continue to bless them with his divine protection, I 
bid you farewell.” If weexamine critically the Declaration of 
Independence we find that in the very first article is an ac- 
knowledgment of God, and that the argument of the Declara- 
tion is based upon the idea that our fathers had been deprived 
of certain rights by an unjust government and claimed that 
these rights were derived from the Creator. In this same Dec- 
laration they make a solemn appeal to the “Supreme Judge of 
the universe ” for the rectitude of their intentions, and in the 
last sentence they acknowledge the protection of “divine 
Providence” and express their firm reliance in the same. We 
admit that in the early history of our country, just as to-day, 
there were some infidels, but the great mass of the people 
were Christian and intended to preserve and cherish Christian 
principles, Christian practice, and Christian law. 

The federal Constitution is sometimes called a godless doc- 
ument, because the name of God is not to be found in it. We 
might, upon the same logic, condemn the book of Esther as a 
godless book; but we find there were reasons why the name 
of God was not put into the book of Esther. So, we affirm, 
there were reasons why the name of God was not put in the 
federal Constitution. Our fathers had just come from under 
the English Constitution, and their ideas of constitution-mak- 
ing were biased in a measure by their studies of the English 

Jonstitution. The latter document was made in pieces in the 
course of centuries. First came Magna Charta, as the great 
declaratory instrument of English constitutional history. The 
Petition of Right, the Bill of Rights, the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and other parts of the English Constitution were developed in 
various reigns and different centuries. The English Constitu- 
tion was a growth. Our fathers regarded our Declaration of 
Independence as sustaining, in a large measure, the same rela- 
tion to our constitutional history that Magna Charta did to 
England, and they were familiar with the principle that what- 
ever is affirmed in Magna Charta stands forever as a part of 
English law. So they said: “ Whatever is found in our Mag- 
na Charta, the Declaration of Independence, cannot be repealed. 
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In it we have acknowledged God in his relations to this country, 
and it would be redundancy for us to take up this matter again 
and put it in the federal Constitution. Furthermore, it would 
be illogical, for we have been called here for one purpose, ‘ to 
form a more perfect union.’ All our deliberations must be 
limited to this line of thought, How can we make a strong, 
central government, and yet preserve, in a large measure, the 
sovereignty of the States?” And therefore the federal Con- 
stitution is a document that defines the relation between the 
State and general governments. It provides that religion or 
any other subject may be taken up by way of amendment, and 
in due time the matter of religion was so taken up. But before 
we consider the religious amendment let us more carefully ex- 
amine the Constitution itself. All the principles of law found 
in that Constitution are taken, not from Solon, not from Ly- 
curgus, not from Numa, but from Christ ; and when we con- 
strue the Constitution and the Declaration together we have 
the first great instrument in human history that gives Christ’s 
ideas of popular government. In the first article of the Con- 
stitution the President of the United States is granted his 
“Sunday” for rest. No matter how they may crowd upon 
his attention the measures that Congress has passed, he can de- 
mand as his constitutional right the Sunday free from business 
and annoyance ; and this is a principle recognized only by the 
highest types of Christian government. In this same Consti- 
tution it is provided that Congress shall assemble on the first 
“ Monday of December,” thus barring it forever from meet- 
ing on the Christian Sabbath and compelling it to begin its busi- 
ness on the first business day of the Christian week. Our 
fathers fixed the date of the Constitution upon two events, the 
birth of our Lord Jesus Christ and that of the nation. 

The first amendment to the federal Constitution, far from 
isolating the Christian religion, provides for its recognition ; 
and Congress is not in any sense barred from religious legisla- 
tion by this amendment, nor has Congress ever so understood 
it. Every Congress that has ever met has passed religious leg- 
islation. If one isin Washington on the first Monday in De- 
cember, when the new Congress meets, he will see that the 


first business done in each house is organization, and that 
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among the officers duly elected by ballot is a chaplain of the 
Christian religion. When a member of Congress is sick this 
holy man is expected to go see to him and minister to him, 
as a pastor. If he die, this chaplain is expected to bury him 
with Christian burial, as a pastor. In other words, each house 
of Congress is virtually organized into a Christian church, with 
a Christian minister as a pastor, exercising the general func- 
tions of the pastorate and drawing his salary out of our public 
treasury. But there are other ways in which Congress estab- 
lishes the Christian religion. Every squadron that sails the 
seas and waves the Stars and Stripes carries not only an admiral 
to command but a chaplain of the Christian religion to preach 
and pray. When the soldiers of our army go away from the 
sweet face of mother, from the blessed influence of home, there 
is sent with every regiment not only a colonel to command 
but a chaplain of the Christian religion. In our reformatory 
institutions Christianity is tanght at the expense of govern- 
ment. Take the history of the Indian Bureau. An order has 
been on the books there for thirty years to the effect that no 
man or woman sliall be appointed a teacher in an Indian school 
who is not a professor of the Christian religion and a member 
in good standing of some Christian church. Congress has fre- 
quently appropriated large sums of money and put them in the 
hands of religious denominations, that they might carry on 
schools among the Indian tribes. So also in the United States 
Mint. On every large gold and silver coin that has been 
minted of recent years there is the sentiment, “In God we 
trust.” In the Constitution of Georgia the preamble says, 
“Relying upon the protection and guidance of Almighty 
God.” Every State constitution has in some form recognized 
Christianity. An hour would not suffice to bring out the many 
ways in which we have recognized and legislated as to Chris- 
tianity and have made it the religion of the land. 

We close this paper with a brief consideration of “ The 
Holy Trinity” case, which was decided in the United States 
Supreme Court February 29, 1892. Mr. Justice Brewer pre- 
sented the opinion, the following being some of his conclusions : 

No purpose of action against religion can be imputed to any legisla- 
tion, State or national, because this is a religious people. . . . Every 
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State constitution contains language which directly, or by clear impli- 
cation, recognizes a profound reverence for religion and an assumption 
that its influence in all human affairs is essential to the well-being of the 
community. 


After citing the position which is taken by various constitu- 
tions the court then proceeds to say : 


There is a universal language pervading them all, having one mean- 
ing : They affirm and reaffirm that this isa religious people. . . . If we 
pass to a view of American life as expressed by its laws, its business, its 
customs, and its society, we find everywhere a clear recognition of the 
same truth. Among other things note the following: The form of 
oath universally prevailing concludes with an appeal to the Almighty ; 
the custom of opening sessions of all deliberative bodies and most con 
ventions with prayer ; the preparatory words of wills, ‘‘In the name of 
God, Amen;” the laws respecting the observance of the Sabbath, with a 
general cessation of all secular business and the closing of courts, legis- 
latures, and other similar public assemblies on that day ; the churches 
and church organizations which abound in every city, town, and hamlet; 
the multitude of charitable organizations existing everywhere under 
Christian auspices ; the gigantic missionary associations, with general 
support and aiming to establish Christian missions in every quarter of the 
globe. These and many other matters which might be noticed add a 
volume of unofficial declarations to the mass of organic utterances that 
this is a Christian nation. 


The writer has been in that court when the justices were 
much divided in opinion ; when they stood five to four; and 
when each of the four presented a separate dissenting opinion. 
But when Mr. Justice Brewer read this opinion every other 
justice concurred. When that court from which there can be 
no appeal speaks by unanimous voice surely their judgment 
must be the law of the land. Ours is not a secular system ; and, 
though we grant due courtesy to other faiths, the religion of 
our Constitution is the Christian. 


Chum) Merron 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


oo _- 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Tue great Congregational Council held in Boston in October 
glowed with spiritual intensity. The dominant note was ar- 
dently evangelical. The addresses which evoked the most 
instant, fervent, and unanimous response were those which ex- 
alted Jesus Christ as the God-man, Redeemer and Lord of man- 
kind. The climax of fervor came withthe paper of Dr. Forsyth, 
of Cambridge, on “ The Evangelical Principle of Authority,” at 
the close of which the vast audience rose with one heart and 
voice to the adoring hymn, “In the cross of Christ I glory.” 


> -—$—__—_— 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE COLLEGES. 


A writer in The Coming Age on “ True versus False Educa- 
tion,” pointing out certain influences which tend to foster in 
America, as in Europe, the spirit of rationalism, to subvert mor- 
als, and to eliminate the religious element from man’s nature, 
attributes all this largely to non-religious and otherwise defect- 
ive educational systems. Similar notes of alarm, heard in 
numerous and widely differing quarters, serve to impress upon 
the Christian Churches their vast responsibility toward the 
work of education in this country. They have no more 
urgent duty than to see to it that education shall be made 
positively and powerfully Christian. Another recent writer * 
alleges a decay of character among us, and says that luxurious 
conditions and lax requirements are producing a set of men who 
are fiberless and weak, while religion itself drifts into a mass of 
ethical suggestions which generate little enthusiasm or motive 
power, His strenuous words on the proper preeminence of Chris- 
tianity in our colleges so nearly express our own sentiments, 
which we were on the point of writing out, that we reproduce 
them here : 

This country is full of educated men who have no more definite ideas about the 


Christian religion than if they were educated in China or India. Each year there 


* Rev. A. A. Berle. 
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comes forth from some universities a mass of men who are absolutely ignorant of 
what was formerly considered a sine gua non of a liberal education, namely, a 
thorough knowledge of the English Bible. The quotation from the Bible by pub- 
lic men reveals this in a degree which would be amusing if it were not so shock- 
ing. An educated Chinaman who knew as little about the sacred books of China 
as some of our alleged statesmen know about the Bible would be an impossibility 

In a recent assembly in Boston a Harvard professor made a speech to five hun- 
dred men in which he alluded to the Bible twice, and each time misquoted it. 
Even the scholastic habit ought to have rendered this impossible. But the man 
probably knew so little about experimental religion, or had given to his personal 
religious life so little attention, that the incentive to a ripe scholasticism dominant 
everywhere else was absent when it came to the literature of religion. He was 
not scholastic about the Bible because he was not concerned about the religion of 
the Bible. Thus both religion as a practical matter and the university capacity 
in the matter of biblical knowledge and instruction suffered. A university pro 
fessor of this type is an intellectual misfit in modern life. 

It is of the highest importance that the university population shall receive 
training of a character which shall make the reenactment of the scene between 
Christ and Nicodemus impossible. We cannot afford in this country to have an 
educated class which is ignorant on the side of experimental religion. We can- 
not afford to have the educated youth of the country believe that all there is to 
Christianity is a scholastic belief in the Gospel as a survival of the fittest in 
religion. We cannot submit to having the educated mind of this land nominally 
Christian while experimentally it is essentially pagan. And in order that so great 
a calamity may not come upon us we need to demand of teachers that to all their 
scholastic and scientific qualities they shall add the highest education of all, the 
knowledge of God in a personal Christian character and communion. 

When the question is raised of the relation of Christianity to the colleges the 
purely scholastic ideal steps in with the statement that the true university presents 
all religions and lets a man “ prove all things and hold fast that which is good.” 
But there never was an application of the university ideal that was so full of 
blunder as this. Does the department of history present the ideals of civilization 
prevailing in the fifteenth century as equal with those of the nineteenth and say, 


“ Choose whichever you please?” Does the university say to the students who 
come to it, “ Choose any kind of morality you please?”’ Why submit to a religious 
license and anarchy which would not be tolerated in fine arts or in geology? The 
professors of geology do not teach all things and then tell the students to pick 
out what suits them. They formulate what they believe to be true and expect 
the student to accept it. And yet, when Christian people want Christianity ex- 
pressed with authority in definite and decided way, and made the dominant force 
in the life of the college, there is talk of “narrowness” and “ bigotry ” and the 
rest of that phraseology of scholastic non-religionists, and we are asked if we wish 
to coerce the nineteenth-century mind in the matter of religion. Coerce it just as 
it is coerced in the fine arts, in physics and chemistry, in geology and botany. 

The nineteenth century mind in religion is just as much rooted in the history of 
religion and of the Christian centuries as in geology it is rooted in the history of 


the globe. No university says to its students, “ Decide for yourself whether you 


will adopt the Ptolemaic or the Copernican system.” It says, “ You will accept 
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the Copernican or be a fool?” On strictly scientific and academic grounds we 
demand of the university that it shall likewise say, “ You will accept Christianity 
or be fools.” If Christianity has not vindicated its supreme and singular author- 
ity to the academic mind by this time, then it is time we threw the so-called aca- 
demie mind overboard, and began at some other point. 

It is this feeling which has given impulse to Christian education in New England 
andelsewhere. In fact, it is this impulse which has given to America the magnifi- 
cent results springing from college life and training. Not a college in New 
England, and few anywhere, but was organized and endowed with a view to the 
wider knowledge of the Gospel and greater glory of Christ. Without this idea the 
toil and sacrifice and the patient heroism which, as much as money, builded those 
schools would never have been forthcoming. It was not a desire to produce learn- 
ing by itself that made the college ideal in America; but the desire to inculcate 
knowledge and cultivate learning as an adjunct toa higher type of Christianity and 
Christian service. No one should know this better than the men who assist in 
turning out from the colleges Bibleless coxcombs and educationally veneered ob- 
scurantists. If we have been betrayed in the past, we shall not be betrayed 
again. The twentieth century will see the Christian Churches of this land insist- 
ing, with twentieth-century scientific enlightenment, upon religious instruction in 
the colleges of the land in a way which would be an astonishment to many of 
the dilettante triflers who are now the representatives of learning, but with no 
religious experience or practices. The twentieth century will take its infidelity 
“ straight,” and not under religious or semireligious endowments perverted from 
the uses intended by their pious founders. . 

In urging that education shall be distinctly Christian I mean to insist that the 
type of teaching and life which guides college students in their expanding years 
shall be in accord with the New Testament—that the character of the teacher and 
the spirit of his work shall be suggestive of the ideals and spirit of the New Tes- 
tament. Surely this is not an exorbitant demand. But it isa demand. It is not 
a suggestion. It is nota plea. It is an imperative summons from the organic 
Christianity of the land, as formulated in Christian Churches and assemblies, that 
the colleges of the land shall not undo in the academic years of our young men and 
women what we have laboriously built up in the adolescent yearsat home. When 
we have taught them dependence upon God and habits of prayer we do not want 
anybody in authority at any college to tell our sons and daughters that God is 
merely a necessary idea to the completion of thought, and that prayer is merely a 
reflex kind of spiritual exercise. If they say anything—and we insist that they 
must—let them say what the New Testament says. If they want to quote experts 
on the subject, let them quote the great Expert of the religious life, namely, Jesus 
Christ. They have no business to give the young men their own or anybody else’s 
diluted notions when they may have the words of Jesus Christ. In matters pertain- 
ing to the spiritual life let the colleges give Christ the same authority in the cur- 
riculum that they give to the highest experts in other phases of knowledge and 
culture. Let them take him in matters of prayer and faith and hope and the service 
of God just as they take Darwin or Haeckel or Pasteur or Koch in physical science, 
or any other experts in any special sphere. The spiritual authority of Jesus Christ 
should be asserted as a necessary part of the educational life just as much as the 


conclusions of scientists and the discoveries of explorers. 
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EXCESSIVE OPTIONALISM IN EDUCATION. 

Tue discussion of present educational methods waxes so ener- 
getic that he who ventures in on the old-fashioned side exposes 
himself to epithets and other similar missiles. Recently a uni- 
versity professor of philosophy called the president of a city 
board of education who differed with him on a question of 
method “a fine old educational mastodon ”—a fossil, in short. 
Nevertheless, we feel moved to state partially, yet as distinctly 
as may be, the conservative side of a vital and pressing question, 
the side which in these days is only infrequently presented. 
Concerning the “ new education” we write in nospirit of ascet- 
icism or Puritanic austerity. We recognize that the “improved 
methods” are in many respects a real improvement. We have 
no sympathy with the man who looks back at the generation 
coming after him and thinks that none of the young men there is 
preparing to become as great as he feels himself tobe. Rather, 
we believe that by reason of superior advantages the graduates 
of 1900 ought to surpass their predecessors, and that they will do 
so, unless there be underneath all the advantages some deep and 
radical defect in the training given them. So strongly does the 
current of education set in the direction of optionalism that it 
would not be easy for any body of men to reverse it, and we do 
not expect to whirl even a little backward eddy in the sedge 
grass at the border of the swift-running stream ; we simply set 
up on its bank a few interrogation points, which none would be 
happier than we to see bowled down by any solid facts that can 
be rolled against them; and we do expect that a natural reaction 
will set in presently toward sobriety and sanity. Briefly, our 
feeling is that the new education has some grave perils, that in 
our colleges the elective system is in danger of being overdone, 
that specialization begins too early and proceeds too narrowly, 
excluding things essential, and, in general, that too much 
optionalism is being infused into educational methods and the 
training of youth. 

The president of a Universalist college being present at the 
alumni dinner of a Methodist college on Commencement Day 
was invited to make one of the after-dinner speeches. His 
theme was the new education, which he eulogized as vastly su- 
perior to the old methods, and in describing it he emphasized, 
as its distinguishing peculiarity, the fact that it follows the stu- 
dent’s aptitudes and proclivities, permitting his education to 
62—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XV. 
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move along the line of least resistance. To provide for this in- 
dulgence of personal preference a wide and varied curriculum 
of studies is offered, from among which each student to a con- 
siderable extent elects what he likes. Its principle is optional- 
ism as against rigid requirement. One listener to the aforesaid 
postprandial speech caught himself wondering whether a Univer- 
salist pedagogue might naturally be expected to carry optional- 
ism to an extreme, optionalism being education made easy, as 
Universalism is salvation made easy. In both, largely, a man is 
supposed to come out all right by doing about what he likes. 

In recording here some sober misgivings we but state doubts 
which do now lie in the minds of numerous men of observation 
and experience, standing in the prime of their powers. They 
would like to be convinced that the new methods are the best 
for producing approximately an ideal manhood, but at present 
they are troubled with serious questionings. 

1. The ideal manhood is symmetrical, Certainly symmetry 
is everywhere recognized as the physical ideal. It is what the 
mother desires for her child, the sculptor aims at realizing in his 
statue, and the physical director tries to develop in his pupil. 
The best equipped and most thorough institutions of to-day sub- 
ject each student on entering to physical measurements and tests, 
with a view to ascertaining what disproportions and weaknesses 
exist, so that special exercise may be prescribed to strengthen 
whatever muscles are feeble, to correct abnormal habits of car- 
riage or action, and to remedy whatever defects exist. Is not 
mental symmetry equally essential to the ideal manhood ? Or is 
there so little analogy between body and mind that lopsidedness 
of mental development is the thing to be desired and planned 
for? The present trend in educational methods is indicated in 
a recent utterance of one of our educators : “ Greater pains 
should be taken to determine each student’s potentialities.’ 
This we do not dispute. But isit not quite as important to pay 
considerable attention to the student’s impotentialities, to dis- 
cover what faculties are comparatively weak? And then ought 
not some special provision and effort be made to insure the de- 
velopment of his feebler faculties by systematic stimulation and 
exercise thereof? Left to himself, the student will naturally do 
the things which he does most easily and best likes todo. For 
pleasure and for distinction he will use and exercise his strong- 
est faculties and not his feeblest. Exercise develops and 
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strengthens faculty; and the result will be that the stronger fac- 
ulties will develop increased power, while the weaker ones will 
shrink into worse atrophy and impotence. Thus the abnormali- 
ties, whether congenital or acquired, will be steadily exaggerated, 
symmetry will be farther and farther departed from, immoder- 
ate eccentricities will be produced, and insanity itself will be 
risked, if not invoked. If this reasoning is valid, true to nature 
and experience, how could the new education silence the critic 
who should say that it seems to him like a scheme for enlarg- 
ing Cyrano de Bergerac’s nose and for further extending the 
under jaw of a man whose chin now resembles a plowshare ? Is 
it not virtually a plan for tipping the Leaning Tower of Pisa 
till a plumb line from the center of gravity falls outside the base, 
and for capsizing a ship which already has a dangerous list to 
starboard or port? And, taking a long look ahead, must not 
the new system contemplate the possibility, if not the probabil- 
ity, of some startlingly unbalanced results? It is well known 
that one particular aptitude sometimes pervades and character- 
izes afamily. Now, if this family bent, uncounterbalanced and 
steadily indulged, is passed on from father to son, each succes- 
sively following that bent, there may be produced in a few gen- 
erations by the aid of heredity some prodigious eccentricities 
and frightful deformities. It is desirable to have a system of 
education which will not chiefly manufacture faddists, hobby- 
ists, and cranks, which will not populate museums with freaks 
or asylums with monomaniacs, but will produce a large number 
of symmetrically developed minds. The education’which moves 
in the line of least resistance, indulges the natural preference, 
and encourages chiefly, if not almost exclusively, the strongest 
aptitude, may develop prodigies, men phenomenally acute and 
brilliant in some one direction, but can anybody claim for it that 
it is likely to produce symmetrically proportioned and well- 
balanced men ? 

The new system says: “Instead of requiring all students to 
study to a large extent the same things, let each one specialize 
by taking up what he prefers. Then insist on a high standard 
in that, and you will turn out more competent and useful men 
than the old system produced. What is the use of an engineer 


studying Greek, or a theologian mathematics?” An American 
educator, advocating the new methods, asks: “If astudent hasa 


special natural aptness for languages, and desires to cultivate that 
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gift, why should he be required to master mathematics?” The 
old system says he should be so required in order that he may not 
be without the benefit of that particular kind of discipline which 
is given by mathematics and not by languages, and in order that 
his intellectual development may not show such want of bilat- 
eral symmetry as caused the Scriptures to observe that the 
legs of the lame are not equal. It is better for symmetrical 
development that mathematics be insisted on, as they are at 
Dublin, than ignored, as they are at Oxford, as requisites for 
every degree in arts. A corresponding argument, of course, can 
be made for giving the classics their due place, The tendency of 
excessive specialization is to produce not only unsymmetrical but 
partially informed minds. Professor J. P. Mahaffy, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, deplores that the elective principle has been 
carried so far in both Oxford and Cambridge that, after a very 
slight test in arts, almost any student is allowed to devote the 
rest of his course to one subject only, with the result that many 
university men are graduated without so much as an inkling of 
astronomy or ethics or psychology or mechanics. And the pro- 
fessor thinks that it is not in England that optionalism has gone 
to wildest excesses, for he writes: “ The largest example of a bus- 
tled-up modern education, on the new principle that everybody 
is to choose what he likes, is the education given by many mod- 
ern universities in America, I doubt that anyone in Europe would 
urge us to follow that example.” Against these excesses there are 
among us also many earnest protests. An American college pres- 
ident writes: “ Early specializing is to be avoided. It is too 
common, What we need is well-informed scholars, well-rounded 
thinkers, liberally educated men of broad and generous mental 


, 


sympathies,” Yet the liberally educated and well-rounded man 
is often violently disparaged, as in this sentence from a recent 
discussion: “There is no more dangerous and bungling Jack- 


” and of one such it is 


at-all-trades than the all-round scholar ; 
written, “ There was nothing he could not do badly.” Tech- 
nical education, instead of being added to and built upon a lib- 
eral education, is largely displacing it, and the value of sym- 
metrical intellectual development is being lost sight of. Are 
these the methods for approximating the ideal manhood ? 

2. The ideal manhood is sturdy, hardy, strong of will, self- 
controlled, masterful, dauntless, Many, especially of those edu- 
cated under the old régime, doubt whether the indulgent sys- 
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tem which allows a student to move in the line of least resist- 
ance, to go through college doing mostly what he likes and 
what comes easiest to him, is likely to develop in him the most 
virile and victorious power. This doubt had utterance last 
winter at the annual dinner of the Harvard alumni in New 
York. The professor who presided spoke at length on the 
advantages of the elective system in promoting intellectual 
growth. After him followed our newly appointed ambassador 
to the court of St. James, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, who said: “I 
had not the good fortune to be educated under the elective sys- 
tem. In the haleyon days of my college course there was no 
such method as has just been described, and I do not know, 
myself, about the virtues of it. But if you are to judge a sys- 
tem by the men it has produced, is it quite clear that the new 
surpasses the old as much as some of the present faculty seem 
to imagine ? Let me recall some of the great sons of Harvard, 
and ask whether the system of culture which produced such 
men as Everett, Sumner, Phillips, Holmes, Emerson, Lowell, 
Hoar, Eliot, and Carter [ cries of ‘And Choate ”] is to be de- 
spised and deemed greatly inferior?” It is fairly certain that 
the ambassador’s query was not so much a question of fact, 
raised to be decided by comparing the graduates of different 
decades, as it was a doubt, based on fundamental principles, 
whether the newer methods are fitted to produce the stronger 
men—a doubt which is entitled to respectful hearing, since it is 
expressed by not a few experienced and sagacious thinkers, and 
can be shown to have some philosophic warrant. 

A typical utterance of the new education is that quoted from 
the president of a great university that “ A subject is good for 
a student precisely in proportion to his liking for it, or, in other 
words, to his taste and capacity for it.” The youth of to-day 
hear in many places a voice which seems to say: “ Why weary, 
vex, and punish yourself? Elect what is easiest ; get excused 
from the distasteful ; shun the arduous. If something is diffi- 
cult for you, drop it.” It is the voice of lenience, luxury, and 
self-indulgence. It is the hedonism of the Sybarite. It sounds 
like the voice of Rousseau, the unrivaled apostle of optional- 
ism, or the gospel of doing as you please. Its soothing message 
is like the soft, relaxing south wind, and unlike the bracing 
counsel given aforetime by sturdier voices. Emerson advised, 
“ Do the thi 


g¢ you are afraid to do;” so you conquer fear, 
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Tennyson by implication urged to “face the specters of the 
mind; ” that is the way to lay them and to cultivate courage. 
Is it harsh or irrational advice which says to a young man, 
“Force yourself sometimes to do the thing you dislike to do, 
in order that you may acquire and have in readiness for each 
austere emergency the triumphant ability to do it?” When 
difficulty stands up against a man on the path to some high 
achievement and says tauntingly, “ You can’t; you daren’t,” 
it is not a puerile but a virile temper which, stung by the 
taunt, fronts the difficulty with set jaw and stiffening spine, and 
doggedly mutters through its teeth, “ By the help of Him who 


>] 


made me Iwitt!” And a man is never more worthily and 
legitimately happy than when he has knocked the head off that 
insolent word “Impossible.” But to do it requires extensor 
muscles which have practiced much at buffeting. We, for our 
part, cannot help counting that education to be superior which 
fosters such a temper and develops and drills such ability. 
This power M. Demolins, the Frenchman, had in mind when, 
in his book on the causes of Anglo-Saxon superiority, he pointed 
out to France the necessity of rearing men of force and firm 
fiber, and not merely apt and accomplished scholars. We 
wholly agree with Mr. Huxley and place a high estimate on his 
wisdom when he defines the object of an education to be “ the 
ability to do the thing you have to do when it ought to be 
done, whether you like to do it or not.” Without that ability 
no man is properly called educated ; nor is he prepared for the 
tug and stress of life, for frequently the thing you have to do 
is a thing you do not like to do. The power to disregard in- 
clination and to do with might and main what ought or needs 
to be done is of supreme importance. If educational methoas 
fail to give the student that power, the failure is a fatal one, 
since it prevents the possibility of a dynamic manhood. 
Michael Faraday wrote a great lecture on “The Education 
of the Judgment.” As great a one might be written on “ The 
Education of the Will.” That lecture would undoubtedly say 
that the will is not educated by habitual indulgence of the pref- 
erence for what comes easiest. The rugged governor of New 
York, himself an embodiment of decisive energy, recently 
urged on the students at Ithaca the doing of each small duty 
with care, never flinching when the doing of it involved self- 
denial and hardship. The one reiterated lesson of his address 
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was the resolute performance of every duty, private or public, 
no matter how distasteful. Certain it is that the graduate who 
lacks grip and grit for the arduous, the tedious, the wearisome, 
the disagreeable, will be a feeble factor in the world, Life 
often sets us tasks which go against the grain, and requires 
everywhere for serviceableness and success “a working will 
with a force that does not tire and an edge that does not turn.” 
Henry M. Stanley said of Glave, the African explorer, “ He is a 
man who relishes a task in proportion to its hardness, and greets 


danger with a fierce joy.” 


In him was never seen John Morley’s 
“somber acquiescence in duty.” The virile and valiant temper 
is not born and bred by drifting on the tide of inclination. 
Only by “ rowing hard against the stream ” does one ever come 
in sight of the gleaming gates of that distant Eden which is 
promised exclusively to the overcomer. A certain graduate 
having two invitations to teach, one a chair of mathematics and 
the other of languages, chose for the sake of self-discipline the 
one which his natural taste and aptitude rendered the more dif- 
ficult to him. He decided to go ahead on the line of greatest 
resistance. Will the new education tell us whether he was 
foolish or wise ? 

Kipling, in The Drums of the Fore and Aft, speaking of 
the British soldier of to-day, writes that “the discipline of four 
years is not sufficient to drive toughness into his fiber or to 
teach him how holy a thing is his regiment. He wants to 
drink, he wants to enjoy himself, and he does not in the least 
like getting hurt.” Kipling adds that by present methods of 
half-education her majesty’s army, thirty years hence, “ will 
be a beautifully unreliable machine ; it will know too much, 
and it will do too little.” Now, knowledge is a great thing, but 
the power to do is greater. Stores of information are worth 
toiling hard to acquire, but the most precious acquisition of the 
process is the increased power to toil, the fortitude to endure, 
the will to go against forbidding obstacles and stand up to the 
work when it grows trying and severe. To attain such power 
the immature student must come first or last and pretty exten- 
sively under sharp and rigorous compulsions. The discipline of 
four years must “drive toughness into his fiber.” He must 
come in contact with something hard and obstructive enough 
to rub the velvet off his antlers. Colts, as a rule, before they 
are well broken for steady and trusty service need to feel “the 
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lash that falls, and the curb that galls, and the sting of the 
roweled steel.” 

A recent writer criticises and deplores the easy-going, inde- 
cisive, inefficient spirit of the times as follows: 

Instead of grasping a situation with will and force, and with the consciousness 
of innate power capable of pushing into it for a satisfactory solution, we wait the 
logic of events to give us some opportunity for avoiding settlement altogether. 
Thus few men in our day hew their way into the callings of their lives. They 
simply move in the line of least resistance. A young man thinks he will bea 
minister possibly, or an electrical engineer perhaps, and comes out an architect. A 
student selects the studies which will, with least difficulty, lead up to a degree; and 
the result is a mass of nondescripts educated in name, but only half-educated in fact. 


Confessions of unsatisfactory results under modern methods 
come even from advocates and operators of them. A New Eng- 
land college president, observing the effects of those methods, 
wrote two years ago: 

Many—and the number is increasing—feel that the results of our educational 
work are far from satisfactory. Pupils’ minds do not grow as they should under 
processes of education. Young people end their studies with flabby minds, unable 
to analyze keenly or to generalize truthfully or far. This is made manifest when 
they come to write. The report, newspaper article, treatise, essay, or whatever 
the writing may be lacks unity, continuity, and progress. 

Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, addressing some students, 
said, “ Let us remember that there is one thing more important 
than making a living, and that is making a life.” On those wise 
words another wisely comments: 


What a chasm there is between making a living and making a life! Never was 
a greater gulf fixed. Life needs enthusiasm; it involves toil and suffering; it rests 
on insight and will and the ability to maintain a persistent course in the face of 
difficulty and danger. That is how a life is made. Making a living is much simpler. 
It calls for no great courage, enthusiasm, or heroic endurance. It does not demand 
the high qualities which are requisite to give to human character its proper strength 
and dignity and crown. A living is not a life, and never will be. 


The education which renders men capable of making a living, 
but incapable of making a life, is defective and deplorable. We 
heartily agree with the words of Professor Mahaffy in The Nine- 
teenth Century: 


In order to a liberal education every student must be taught a certain number 
of subjects whether he likes them or not. To urge, as many do, that a boy ought 
only to learn what he has a taste for is tothrow an wgis over sloth and incom- 
petence. The only thing boys generally have a taste for is for amusing themselves ; 
many of them have a taste for mere idleness; only a very small minority have a taste 
for any definite serious pursuit, and if they have they will prosecute it under any 
circumstances. The first step in any education is to recognize that it means drudg- 
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ery, and that no human mind has attained anything in the way of training till it 
can apply itself with vigor and patience to subjects for which it has no liking. 
Nor is it in the least true that men never succeed at studies unless they have a 
taste for them. The first Lord Redesdale left it on record that he had never met 
a successful man at the bar who had taken to the law because he felt for it a 
natural aptitude. It may be set down as an axiom that until a man has learned 
to apply his mind intelligently and without friction to whatever problem is set be- 
fore him he is not properly educated. 

3. The ideal man is religious. We come now to the most 
serious peril in the drift of the new methods. The tendency of 
modern college life is to surrender to the tender mercies of op- 
tionalism venerable requirements which from time immemorial 
have been depended on to conserve and promote religion and 
morality. We refer specifically to attendance on Sunday church 
services and daily chapel prayers and the study of the Bible, 
moral philosophy, and the Christian evidences. The good old 
custom has been to require them all. The growing disposition is 
to make some or all of them elective. Is not this virtually say- 
ing to the undergraduate that these things are no necessary part 
of human education and development ? 

As to the study of the Bible, of ethics, and of the evidences, 
are not those who need them most the least likely to elect them ? 
And is there not a possibility that the boy who takes logic, but 
is not required to study moral philosophy, may use his logic to 
reason that the study of ethics, being declared by authority of 
the college to be nonessential, the practice of ethics must be 
unimportant ? Further and finally, would it be surprising if 
such reasoning should lead, in the ultimate extreme result, to 
numerous licentious orgies of optionalism, playing at ducks-and- 
drakes with decencies and dignities, proprieties and purities, 
verities and sanctities? President Raymond, of Wesleyan, in 
his lucid exposition of the merits and faults of the Herbartian 
system of education, noted as its worst defect the undue predom- 
inance given to the pupil’s inclination and feeling of interest. 
He said: “ The doctfine of interest needs to be supplemented by 
the doctrine of duty. There may be many things a boy needs to 
learn which are for his interest, although not interesting to him. 
There are many things a man has to do which demand that he 
summon his powers and hold himself to his task by the force 
of a well-disciplined will. Indeed, much of the work of life 
has to be done at the call of duty.” It is not too much to say 
that the whole course of education should exalt the authority 
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of duty over inclination. If the maxim of Herbart is true, 
which says that “The final purpose of education is morality,” 
then nothing is more important than to make sure that every 
student shall be taught, whether he elects or not, the deep 
foundations, divine sanctions, unequaled majesty, and eternal 
rewards of duty. A well-known college president, pointing out 
some unsatisfactory results of increasingly prevalent methods, 
says: “ Worst of all, the majority of our students, even at 
maturity, are distressingly lacking in moral enthusiasm.” In- 
quiring for a remedy, he expresses his judgment that the curric- 
ulum should be so changed as to put “ unprecedented emphasis 
on moral character and conduct. There should be a continuous 
training in ethical matters, not confined to a single miserable 
term, which is only better than nothing, but running through 
the entire course. Ethical teaching should be carefully and 
pungently applied to all the capital problems of life. All cap- 
ital problems are more or less moral problems.” 

As to church and chapel attendance, is it not true that the 
student who is averse to acknowledging God by worship or giv- 
ing religion any recognition in his life is precisely the one who 
needs to have the indispensableness of these things impressed 
by stated and obligatory religious observances? His aversion, 
or apathy, so far from being a reason why he should be excused 
from such observance, is a sign that he most of all ought to be 
held to it. And he is more likely to feel religion’s appeal and to 
come toa realization of its importance if kept in contact with its 
rites and manifestations than if allowed to stay away beyond 
their touch and influence. That was a wise college president 
who, when asked his opinion concerning the propriety of re- 
quired chapel attendance, answered sententiously, “ God is not an 
elective.” From beginning to end of his course it should be sys- 
tematically impressed upon the student by every possible means 
that religion, which is the only firm foundation for ethics, is 
indispensable. Only religion can sustain his self-respect, ground- 
ing it on his likeness to and relations with God, including the 
destiny consequent thereupon ; only religion can make him take 
his own existence seriously, without recklessness or frivolity ; 
only religion can render life earnest and thoroughly sincere ; 
only religion can give birth and breeding to such reverence and 
humility of spirit as will deliver from vanity and foolish pride ; 
only religion can properly motive his activity, making him feel 
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the glow and uplift of a noble mission ; only religion can make 
him worthy, prosperous, and happy “ while life and thought 
and being last or immortality endures.” 

It is impossible to respect institutions which send out men 
who, instead of singing Faber’s great hymn, “ Faith of our fa- 
thers,” are agnostics or freethinkers, all adrift without chart or 
compass, anchor or sounding line ; men who do not go to church 
or observe the Sabbath, who build homes where religion and 
the Bible have no authority or recognition, where children are 
reared to disregard of the Sabbath, to wine and beer, to theaters, 
and to games which the law forbids and the courts define as 
gambling. It is impossible not to perceive that the situation 
to-day and the drift toward still more excessive optionalism 
in matters of the mind and of the soul loudly proclaim the 
superior value of the denominational colleges where the one su- 
preme interest of existence is not ignored, where alone religion 
has due recognition, where the spiritual life is positively fos- 
tered, where a highly ethical religiousness furnishes the stand- 
ard of manly conduct, and where an idealizing, purifying, and 
ennobling devotional spirit is not absent from the atmosphere 
of the institution, but breathes through all its life and is percep- 
tible to every visitor. 

All friends of positively Christian education must see how 
urgent is the need that the denominational colleges be speedily 
endowed with means and equipped with necessary buildings, 
apparatus, library, and teaching force to provide all the educa- 
tional advantages that can be found in any State institutions. 
If those best and most indispensable of all colleges—the denomi- 
national—are to be maintained with any hope of their fulfilling 
their distinguishing function, they must be enabled to compete 
successfully for students against rival institutions which have 
no positively religious character. The policy of dividing re- 
sources by multiplying feeble and struggling colleges is not 
the path to such a result. Concentration and consolidation are 
often strategic words which point to wisdom’s way. 

Surveying the educational field to-day, and listening to cur- 
rent discussions, the conviction is driven in upon us that it is to 
the denominational colleges we must chiefly look for a manhood 
approximating the ideal—a manhood at once well-balanced, ro- 
bust, and religious—the sort of manhood which will give dignity, 
steadiness, strength, and safety to the republic. 
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THE ARENA. 


MEMORY LESSONS FOR CHRISTIAN FOLK. 


“DEAR and great angel, wouldst thou only leave 
That child, when thou hast done with him, for me ! 


Guercino drew this angel I saw teach 

; that little child to pray, 

Holding the little hands up each to each 

Pressed gently, with his own head turned away 

Over the earth where so much lay before him 

Of work to do, though heaven was opening o’er him.” 
—Robert Browning. 


The pastor of Croydon Church was a pastor—a true shepherd—and he 
cared for the lambs of his flock. He fed them with divine truth gath- 
ered from the holy fields of Scripture. He taught them the doctrines of 
the Church which grow in the same holy Scriptures. He watched over 
them faithfully. He knew each one by name, and often talked with 
them. He met them in groups, classes, and public meetings. He said, 
‘*Christ’s commission to ‘feed my lambs’ is as imperative as the com- 
mission to ‘ tend’ and to ‘ feed my sheep.’” The pastor caused the little 
ones and the larger ones of his fold to fix in the memory—to do it so 
thoroughly that they might never forget—the following and many other 
compact statements of truth and quotations from the word of God, the 
creed-forms of faith, and the sacred hymns of the ages. The children and 
young people, and therefore all the old people, knew and honored and 
loved him; and— 

The story of Croydon Church we may sometime tell. It is a stirring 
story. But just now we wish to invite pastors, parents, and other teach- 
ers of our youth to secure the memorizing of these fundamentals of our 
holy faith, and thus crown the last year of the fading century with these 
immortal truths—relearned and emphasized—that the new century may 
be made to contribute more thoroughly to the Christian education of the 
generations that are to determine its quality and power. 

Have parents who read these lines of appeal authority and skill to 
secure the fulfillment of this task by their children? Have pastors 
enough interest and enthusiasm in the work of early Christian education 
to make sure this worthy end ? 


The Holy Trinity: Father, Son, Holy Spirit—Onr Gon. 

The Two Commandments: 1. Love to God; 2. Love to man. 
The Holy Days: Three hundred and sixty-five days each year. 
The Day of Days: The holy Sabbath. 

The Two Sacraments: 1. Baptism; 2. The Lord’s Supper. 
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Christ and the Life of Man: My life from his life; 
His life for my life; 
His life in my life; 
My life for others’ life; 
This life for eternal life. 
Words of Prayer: ‘Grant, O God, that I may never knowingly live 
one moment under thy displeasure or in any known sin.” 


**O God, whose nature and property is ever to have mercy and to for- 
give, receive our humble petition; and though we be tied and bound 
with the chain of our sins, yet let the pitifulness of thy great mercy loose 
us, for the honor of Jesus Christ our Mediator and Advocate. Amen.” 


‘OQ God, pardon what I have been; 
Sanctify what I am; 
Order what I shall be; 
And thine shall be the glory, 
And mine the eternal salvation, 
Through Jesus Christ my Lord. Amen.” 


‘** Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires known» 
and from whom no secrets are hid, cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by 
the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love thee, 
and worthily magnify thy holy name through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 


The Substance of Christian Doctrine: In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth. . . . God created man in his own image, in 
the image of God created he him. ... All have sinned, and come 
short of the giory of God... . The wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold the 
truth in unrighteousness, . . . God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. .. . God, who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. . . . What are these 
which are arrayed in white robes? and whence came they? These are 
they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they 
before the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his temple: 
and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them. . . . Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
life everlasting. 


Words of Belief : 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth : 

And in Jesus Christ his only Son, our Lord ; who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary; suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried ; the third day he rose from the 
dead ; he ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty ; from thence he shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost ; the holy catholic Church, the communion 
of saints ; the forgiveness of sins ; the resurrection of the body ; and the 
life everlasting. Amen. 
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THE TEN DOCTRINES OF GRACE, 


I. I believe that all men are sinners. 

II. I believe that God, the Father, loves all men and hates all sin. 

III. I believe that Jesus Christ died for all men to make possible their 
salvation from sin, and to make sure the salvation of all who believe in 
him. 

IV. 1 believe that the Holy Spirit is given to all men to enlighten, and 
to incline them to repent of their sins and to believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

V. I believe that all who repent of their sins and believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ receive the forgiveness of sin. [This is justification. ] 

VI. I believe that all who receive the forgiveness of sin are at the same 
time made new creatures in Christ Jesus. [This is regeneration. | 

VII. I believe that all who are made new creatures in Christ Jesus are 
accepted as the children of God. [This is adoption.] 

VIII. I believe that all who are accepted as the children of God may 
receive the inward assurance of the Holy Spirit to that fact. [This is the 
witness of the Spirit.] 

IX. I believe that all who truly desire and seek it may love God with 
all their heart and soul, mind and strength, and their neighbors as them- 
selves, [This is entire sanctification.] 

X. I believe that all who persevere to the end, and only those, shall be 
saved in heaven forever. [This is the true final perseverance. ] 


Mem Lessons from the Holy Scriptures: Psalms i, xv, xxiii, and c. 
ory y } 


Hymns of the Church: 
Tre CrREATOR— Methodist Hymnal, Hymn 138. 
Tue Saviourn—Hymn 211. 
Tue Courco—Hymn 770. 
Tue Reruce—Hymn 656. 
Topeka, Kan. Joun H. Vincent. 


SYMMETRY IN PREACHING. 

Tuis is a fundamental element of success in the pulpit. Whatever 
else enters into the composition of effective preaching, this must inevi- 
tably be present if the best results are to be reached. In the pulpit, as 
in other walks of life, extremes need to be guarded against. They lie in 
wait for the unwary, are easily followed, are usually fatal to the end 
sought. No normal act or thought is of itself evil, that it should be 
avoided; but each should be used properly, for only as it is distorted by 
excess is any right power made the occasion of wrong. And proper use 
prohibits the neglect of one power whose exercise is desirable as cer- 
tainly as it forbids excess in another. 

These observations are applicable to many phases of preaching, and 
are called forth by a recent discussion as to whether denunciation or in- 
vitation is better as a theory of preaching, whether the more successful 
method of pulpit ministration is of the positive or negative sort. It 
seems to the writer that the probler. put in the form of a question, it- 
self calls for the answer, ‘‘ Neither.” It is inconceivable how either can 
be ignored and the other exclusively practiced in symmetrical preaching. 
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The preacher must tell the whole truth. Both sin and salvation need to 
be presented, for both are true. To declare sin and its consequence, 
without presenting the antidote therefor and inviting to the ‘“‘ better 
way,” would be ineffective, even if possible. To invite men to the 
** better way ” 
and without once intimating to them that they are even now lost, if out 
of Christ, would be to preach but half a Gospel. 

But some preachers seem not to be able to see this aright. Holding 


without warning them of the consequences of refusal 


strenuously to the motto they have chosen as best fitting this age of the 
emancipation of Christian thought from the stern legalism of the past, 
namely, ‘‘ Draw, not drive,” they drift to an extreme quite as far from 
the true way as that from which they recoil so vehemently. ‘‘ Draw if 
you can, drive if you must,” would seem to be the better motto, thereby 
sustaining a mediate position. Sometimes reference is made by these 
good but misled brethren to Moses and to Christ, in which the teaching 
methods of both are contrasted, and from which contrast some show of 
authority is drawn for their position. Perhaps, if they were to look 
broadly at both, they would be able to see that the method the one is 
supposed to prefer, while not perhaps followed by the other as a leading 
principle, is at least not slighted by him, Only in our narrow view does 
Moses seem to be a stranger to positive religious teaching, and Christ to 
do very little of the negative sort. Two themes carefully studied will 
reveal this as can nothing else, namely, ‘‘The Gospel by Moses and the 
prophets,” and ‘‘ The law according to Christ and the apostles.” 

Let the writer not be misunderstood. I would not compare Moses 
with Christ as a model preacher. I would, however, contend for the 
harmony I believe exists between them. Moses, from the standpoint of 
law, gave to the world the first statement of the principles of the Gospel. 
Christ, from the same standpoint, completed the message. Moses ‘* was 
faithful . . . asaservant ...; but Christ, as a son.” 

So, it seems to the writer that denunciation is an essential feature of 
true Gospel preaching. True, it may not always, as at some times, be in 
evidence. But, on the other hand, it cannot be totally ignored in sym- 
metrical preaching, any more than can be its correlative, invitation. 

Bald Mountain, Colo. J. A. Lona. 

DEPRAVITY. 

In the July-August Review for 1898 Judge H. L. Sibley discusses the 
source of depravity, which he finds in actual transgression, ‘* Each one’s 
personal sin is what brings it [depravity] to him, not that of an ancestor, 
near or remote.” In harmony with this he postulates ‘‘ for all souls the 
sinlessness, purity, and consequent harmony with God's will which were 


” 


the essential elements of man’s original holiness. Laying aside the 
question whether the Scriptures teach the inherited depravity of 
Adam’s posterity, the Judge’s position demands critical examination. 


He arrives at his conclusion from two considerations : (1) The equity 
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of the case. ‘‘ Justice demanded they [Adam’s descendants] should be 
saved from this awful inheritance [depravity], if possible to divine 
power and consistent with God’s moral government.” It is then argued 


that it is possible to Omnipotence and consistent with moral government 
under the economy of redemption to destroy depravity. (2) Thesecond 
argument is from the position of childhood in the scheme of redemption. 
Since the child is by the ‘‘ ‘ unconditional’ efficacy of the atonement ” ush- 
ered into the kingdom of God, therefore he is free from depravity. But 
this is worthless as an argument concerning the transmission of deprav- 
ity. Are all in the kingdom of heaven free from depravity? Unques- 
tionably they are not. Hence it follows that childhood may be both 
saved and depraved. 

But, passing these minor details, let us proceed at once to the root of 
the misconception that permeates the entire article. The fundamental 
assumption is that depravity is of such a nature that its inheritance 
would be incompatible with the demands of justice. But what is there 
in the nature of depravity to justify such a position? The Judge’s con- 
trast of sinless purity with depravity and his use of such a term as ‘foul 
corruption” as synonymous with depravity betray plainly that, in his 
view, depravity is vaguely associated with sin and guilt. Sin certainly 
could not be inherited. Sin is always and only a willful transgression 
of a known law. Guilt could not be transmitted; it is a part of sin and 
separable from it only in thought. But depravity is neither sin nor 
guilt. It is moral weakness—occasioned by sin, it is true, but merely 
weakness, afterall. It carries no more guilt than a defective vision or a 
deformed limb. It is to the moral nature what the latter are to the 
physical—imperfections that carry no blame. Hence we can assert with 
the Judge that all are born sinless, while we still affirm all are born de- 
praved, This conception of depravity robs of all its force the Judge’s 
plea from equity. Plainly there is no more injustice in the transmission 
of depravity thus limited than of disease or mental infirmity, and that 
they are transmitted is a matter of everyday observation. Will anyone 
impugn the divine justice on this account ? 

Of course, if depravity were sinful and exposed its possessor to the 
penalty of violated law, justice would demand that Omnipotence forbid 
its transmission, Judge Sibley’s argument would then be intact. But 
if depravity simply be weakness the case stands on a very different foot- 
ing. The utmost that justice can demand in this case is that if a weak 
race be permitted to propagate it be under a government suited to its 
needs, And this is precisely what the scheme of redemption purports 
to be—a modification of the divine government to adapt it to weakness. 


It is the divine plan of training a weak race into moral robustness and 
strength. The cross was an extraordinary expedient justified only by 
the needs of an impaired moral nature. To deny depravity is to deny 
such needs and make the cross of ‘‘ none effect.” 


Pensauken, N. J. E. J. Kup. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE EXEGESIS: JACOB AND ESAU— Row. rx, 13. 


THERE are many passages of Scripture whose interpretation is practi- 
cally the same by all exegetes. Their contextual relations are so mani- 
fest and their language is so clear that it is almost impossible to miss 
their meaning. There are others which have formed the “battle 
ground ” of exegetes, on which the struggles have been carried on for 
generations, and to which no solution satisfactory to all scholars has yet 
been reached, 

The passage under consideration belongs to the latter class. It is not 
proposed in this paper to solve the problems which this text involves, 
but rather to present an outline of comparative exegesis which may 
serve young preachers as a basis for personal study. A few quotations 
from the commentaries will show the wide diversity of views concern- 
ing it. We may not be able to present the complete expression of the 
writers’ opinions, because of the necessary brevity of the citations, but 
the general drift will be apparent to the careful reader. Hodge, for in- 
stance, says: ‘‘This passage relates to the descendants of Jacob and 
Esau, as well as to the individuals themselves; the favor shown to the 
posterity of the one, and withheld from that of the other, being founded 
on the distinction originally made between the two brothers. The 
meaning, therefore, is that God preferred one to the other, or chose one 
instead of the other. As this is the idea meant to be expressed, it is evi- 
dent that in this case the word ‘ hate’ means ‘to love less,’ ‘to regard 
and treat with less favor.’” It is evident from the context with which 
this passage stands that Hodge regards this passage as applying both to 
the election of the individuals Jacob and Esau to eternal life, and also to 
theocratic position; for, on the words, ‘‘ neither having done good nor 
evil,” he says, ‘‘ It was to show that the ground of choice was not in 
them, but in God; and this is the main point in regard to the doctrine of 
election, whether the choice be to the privileges of the eternal theocracy 
or to the spiritual and eternal blessings of the kingdom of Christ.” 

In part contemporaneous with Dr. Hodge, and of the same general 
school of theology—namely, the Calvinistic school—is Dr. Shedd, who 
has also written on the Epistle to the Romans. He regards the 
word ‘‘loved” in the text as denoting ‘‘compassion,” not ‘‘ approv- 
al” or “complacency;” and the word “hate,” as here used in the 
Hebrew sense of “loving less,” or ‘‘ showing less favor toward.” Dr, 
Shedd quotes Calvin thus: ‘‘I chose one and rejected the other; and 
I was thus led by mercy alone, and by no worthiness as to works.” Dr. 
Shedd then adds: ‘* This showing of compassion, refraining from show- 
ing it, relates primarily to the birthright and its privileges, to the 
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theocratic election and reprobation. But as Jacob and Esau were typ- 
ical persons, the same definition of the terms ‘love’ and ‘ hate’ applies 
to the spiritual election and reprobation of individuals in the two classes 
represented by them.” While this language is somewhat vague, it is 
clear that Shedd regards the passage as including the personal election 
and reprobation of these individuals without any foresight or considera- 
tion of their works. Beet, an Arminian exegete, also says on the verse: 
‘*The interpretation of ‘ hated,’ ‘ to love less,’ ‘ to regard with less favor,’ 
is completely overthrown by Mal. i, 4. Human passions are attributed 
to God, to teach that he acts as men do when influenced by such pas- 
sions, ... Therefore, looking back on the words to Rebecca, Paul is jus- 
tified in saying that God spoke to them in order to declare the great 
principle that the blessings by the covenant are given without consider- 
ation of human conduct.” 

We may not close these extracts from well-known commentaries with- 
out including two modern scholars of the Church of England, namely, 
the late Dr. Liddon and Dr. Sanday. Dr. Liddon says: ‘‘ The passage 
occurs in Malachi’s opening reproach to Israel for ingratitude, Mal. i, 
2,3... . Thus, that Israel had been exalted and Edom destroyed was a 
practical illustration in history of this 7ydét70a and éuionoa, But, in the 
apostle’s sense, the aorists are to be referred, not to God’s practical deal- 
ings with the nations in history, but to the divine zpé@eo¢ which preceded 
the birth of the brothers. Yet, as Petavius observes, the saying of Mal- 
achi does not touch upon the eternal weal or loss of the two brothers, 
but only on theirtypical relationship to the exayyeAia, It seems other- 


” 


wise with Isaac and Ishmael] Dr. Liddon further remarks that the word 
‘*hate” may be used in the privative sense of “ not to love ” or ‘‘ to love 
less.” He writes: ‘‘The word has been taken to describe conduct 
which would imply in man arbitrary hatred. Since God is love, ‘ he hateth 
nothing that he has made;’ but he acts sometimes toward men as men 
would act, they think, if they felt hatred. To hate thus describes not 
an emotion in God, but an effect of an emotion anthropomorphically at- 
tributed to him.” 

We may well note also the remark of Dr. Sanday, ‘‘The words 
are simply directed against the assumption of human merit.” He 
quotes with approval from Gore: ‘‘The absolute election of Jacob— 


the ‘loving’ of Jacob and the * hating’ 


of Esau-—has reference simply 
to the election of one to higher privileges as the head of the chosen 
race than the other. It has nothing to do with their eternal salva- 
tion. In the original to which St. Paul is referring, Esau is simply 
a synonym for Edom.” Further, as to these words, ‘‘ loved” and 
‘*hated,” he says: ‘*There is no need to soften these words as some have 
attempted, translating ‘loved more’ and ‘loved less,’ They simply 
express what had been a matter of fact and was always looked upon by 
the Jews as God's attitude toward the two nations.” We thus place 
in close connection some of the comments which have been made by 
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exegetical scholars on the difficult passage alluded to at the head of this 
paper, namely, ‘‘ Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” 

There is one commentator who, in the judgment of the writer, has 
grasped the thought of the apostle with great acuteness, and that is 
Dr. Whedon. His treatment of the whole section—chapters ix to xi— 
is well worthy of careful study. A quotation will unfold to us his point 
of view. His comment is at once concise and clear. On chapter ix, 
verse 10, he says: ‘‘ Why was Jacob preferred above Esau? Not be- 
cause of purer blood, for they were both born of the same pure-blooded 
parents. . . . It was not because of merit works, for the preference was 
announced before their birth. It was not from primogeniture, for Esau 
was the elder of the two. And the argument thus far, if it does not 
prove the election to have been in view of faith, proves that it could 
have been for no other known reason. As between the two alternatives, 
faith and works, held up in all these parts of this epistle, it could not 
have been for the latter, and so must have been for the former. Jacob 
and Esau are opposite members, in the two great lines above given, of 
faith versus unbelief.” When Whedon comes to the thirteenth verse he 
says: ‘‘The strong word ‘hated’ needs no softening, as appears from 
the proof given of the hatred, namely, the positive devastation of his 
‘heritage’ (Mal. i, 3). The meaning ascribed by some commentators to 
the word, ‘to love less,’ is hardly sustainable. Edom as a prospective 
people was foreseen as persistently godless, and so divinely hated. . 
All this implies not that the evil of the Edomites or of Esau was decreed 
or necessitated, or that it secured the personal damnation of Esau or of 
any particular Edomite. Esau may have been saved; salvation was in 
reach of every Edomite.” 

A study of these passages will show some striking differences. We 
have first the meaning of the words ‘‘love” and ‘‘hate.” It is indi- 
cated by one class that they are employed in a relative and not in an 
absolute sense. It is a strong putting of God’s preference of one over 
the other. He loved Esau less than Jacob, but there was involved no 
hatred of Esau. The other is that these words express God's approval 
of the one and his displeasure against the other. None of them regard 
God’s attitude toward either as involving what we might designate as 
malignant hatred. The Revised Version expresses the meaning better 
than the King James. The former reads, ‘‘ Jacob I loved, but Esau I 
hated.” This passage is a quotation from Malachi, which in the Revised 
Version reads thus: ‘‘I have loved you, saith the Lord. Yet ye say, 
Wherein hast thou loved us! Was not Esau Jacob’s brother? saith the 
Lord: yet I loved Jacob; but Esau I hated, and made his mountains a 
desolation, and gave his heritage to the jackals of the wilderness.” The 
context shows that Esau was hated for cause, and that these desolations 
came upon a people who had merited the divine displeasure. The fact 
that Jacob was Esau’s brother did not prevent God’s love of Jacob. He 
does not hold one brother responsible for another brother’s sins, 
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Another point on which the commentators differ is as to whether the 
election was personal or national. It will be noticed that some assume 
that it was both. The language of the passage in the Old Testament 
would indicate that it was the posterity of Jacob and Esau that was in 
the thought of the writer. In Gen. xxv, 23, we read: ‘‘Two nations 
are in thy womb, and two manners of people shall be separated from 
thy bowels; and the one people shall be stronger than the other people; 
and the elder shall serve the younger.” Sanday includes in this both 
the brothers and their descendants, saying, ‘‘ Hence it is better to refer 
the words, either directly or indirectly, to the chosen of the nations as 
well as the chosen of the founders.” 

A further consideration is whether Jacob was elected to personal 
salvation or to the special privilege of being the head of the theocratic 
people, the line of the covenant of promise; and also whether Esau was 
rejected from personal salvation or from the privileges of the theocracy. 
It has been seen that Whedon regards the personal salvation or rejection 
as not in the mind of the writer, and maintains the alternative view, 
namely, the election to special privileges, That it is not the personal 
salvation of Jacob and Esau as individuals which is in the mind of the 
writer is shown by the general purpose of the apostle’s argument. In 
the previous chapters Paul has been unfolding the great doctrine of sal- 
vation by faith, for Jew and Gentile alike. To the Jew especially the 
doctrine was very objectionable. They were, as appears from the ar- 
gument, Predestinarians. They believed that as a people they had been 
elected to salvation; that to be a Jew was to be saved; and that the 
only door into the kingdom of God here or hereafter was through Juda- 
ism. They regarded the doctrine of salvation by faith as subversive of 
their theocratic position. This chapter is a defense of God’s plan as set 
forth in the Gospel, substituting a salvation by faith for salvation by 
birth and lineage. It is a strong demonstration of the divine sov- 
ereignty. It was not a sovereignty by which God chooses one over 
another to salvation before they are born, but a sovereignty of plan, by 
which he determines the mode of salvation for mankind. Paul shows 
that God had never adhered exclusively to the theocracy of lineage. 
Abraham had two sons, Isaac and Ishmael. Isaac, and not Ishmael, was 
the child of promise, and became the bearer of the covenant promises. 
Isaac had two sons, born to the same mother, and yet Esau, the elder, 
was rejected, and Jacob, the younger, became the head of the chosen 
people. This proves, according to Paul, that God had always exer- 
cised his sovereignty in the selection of his instruments to carry forward 
his kingdom. The same high prerogative which led him to choose 
Isaac and Jacob justified his right to select salvation by faith as the 
mode of admission into his kingdom. This was not a new doctrine, but 
had been illustrated in the case of Abraham, their great ancestor and 
founder. This sovereignty of God had not determined the individual 
salvation of men, but had set forth the conditions under which man- 
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kind should became members of his kingdom. As already stated, this 
doctrine which Paul preached, which placed all men on a common 
level and required only faith in Christ, was abhorrent to the whole 
training of the Jews, and, as they believed, involved injustice on the 
part of God, 

We may conclude this discussion by a brief summary of conclu- 
sions: 

1. This passage applies chiefly to nations, and not to Jacob and Esau 
as individuals. 

2. It does not refer to personal salvation, but to national privileges 
and responsibilities as a theocratic people. 

3. The election of these peoples was in the mind of God before the 
birth of either Jacob or Esau. 

4. The word “hate” does not involve the idea of bitterness which 
men commonly attach to it, but the antagonism of God to sin. 


” 


5. The phrase, ‘‘the elder shall serve the younger,” does not express 
a determination on the part of God so much as a prediction of what 
afterward took place. For this point we may see a full discussion in 
Whedon's remarks on this passage. 

6. God’s selection was suitable to their respective characters, as shown 
in their subsequent history. 

7. We may well conclude that this passage asserts the sovereignty of 
God, but in no sense teaches the exclusion of anyone from salvation by 
virtue of a decree before his birth. 


THE TRUE INTRODUCTION TO A SUCCESSFUL MINISTRY. 


Some time ago it was the privilege of the writer to attend the initial 
services of two pastors on the assumption of their formal labors among 
their people. Both churches were among the foremost in the land, in 
culture, wealth, and liberality; though the characterization is not cor- 
rect from the Christian standpoint, in popular language they would be 
calied ‘‘ first-class churches.” In each case the expectation was intense, 
and the houses of worship were full, and in both cases the keynote was 
Christ. But what Christ did they propose to preach? That was the 
question. Was it the human Christ only, or the divine Christ only, or 
was it Christ in all his offices as prophet, priest, and king? It is pleas- 
ant to note that it was Christ in his fullness who was proclaimed to the 
people. The more recent of these sermons will illustrate our meaning. 
The text was the whole passage, Phil. ii, 6-10, but the particular 
verses on which was based the substance of the discourse read: ‘‘ Who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God: 
but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men. . . . Wherefore God also 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above every 
name.” The preacher assumed that the text was an answer to the ques- 
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tion, ‘‘ Who was Christ?” To the question, What was his character ? 
the answer was, ‘‘He was equal with God.” To the question, What 
was his reputation? the answer was, ‘‘He made himself of no reputa- 
tion.” To the question, What was his influence ? the answer was, ‘‘ And 
given him a name which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow.” 

The other pastor to whose introductory sermon allusion has been made 
also spoke on the subject of Christ, emphasizing his divinity and his 
power to save, and showing the necessity on the part of the minister and 
the congregation of holding fast to the great saving truths of the Gospel. 
He impressed upon his people the supreme importance of faith in Christ 
and the power of the Holy Spirit, as the only method for the rescue of 
mankind from evil and the impartation of the true ethical life. Atten- 
tion is here called to these introductory sermons because they were of 
recent date, and were addressed by two eminent ministers to two of the 
strongest of our Christian congregations. They show that in the places 
of Christian power those intrusted with the administration of the Church 
recognize the importance of holding fast to fundamental truth. The 
reformation of mankind is not to take place by mere ethical develop- 
ment, but through the Gospel which is ‘‘ the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth.” 

In his introductory sermons the pastor is supposed to represent as fully 
as at any other time the fundamental conceptions which are to guide his 
ministry. Afterward he will probably discuss Christian truth in its spe- 
cial aspects, urging the virtues, exhorting to repentance, and building 
up believers; but on such occasions he unfolds to his people that which 
is to him vital, and thus gives the keynote of his ministry among them. 
In these two sermons, therefore, we enter, as it were, the sacred precincts 
of these pastors’ living and thinking, and see what it is they regard as 
essential to their ministry and important to a true ministry everywhere. 


ZEAL FOR SOULS. 

THERE was a time in the ministry of Chrysostom, says the author of 
Ecce Clerus, when in a vision he seemed to be preaching in the cathedral 
at Antioch, and to have the Lord for an auditor, who waited ‘‘in vain 
From that time 
‘‘the preaching of Chrysostom was changed, and anxious souls were 
gathered into the kingdom of God.” Other great leaders in the Chris- 


’ 


for some word which he might apply to dying souls.’ 


tian ministry, the same writer reminds us, have been conspicuous for 
their zeal in evangelistic work. Whitefield exclaimed, ‘‘ If God did not 
’ And Matthew Henry wrote, ‘I 
would think it greater happiness for myself to gain even one soul to 
Christ than mountains of gold and silver.” Revivals are a feature of 


give me souls I think I should die.’ 


every successful ministry. The hour strikes for evangelistic work in all 
the churches, 
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ARCHZ;OLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


JERUSALEM AND THE MONUMENTS. 

JERUSALEM, in many ways the most noted city on the face of the 
earth, was virtually known under its present name many centuries before 
the Hebrew occupation or before it had become the capital of Israel un- 
der King David. The earliest reference to it so far discovered is in the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets, written some fifteen hundred years before our 
era. Of the two hundred and sixty-seven letters recovered from the 
ruins of the ancient capital of Amenophis [V—called also ‘* Khu-en- 
Aten”—the ninth king of the eighteenth dynasty, no less than seven, 
possibly eight of them, were communications from the governor of Jeru- 
salem to his royal master, the king of Egypt. Several of these Jerusa- 
lem letters are in fairly good condition, while the rest are so mutilated 
as to render decipherment impossible. 

We may remark here that though the find at Amarna is one of the 
most important ever made, yet only a small portion of the clay letters 
deposited in the royal archives of that city has been preserved; for, hav- 
ing fallen into the hands of peasants ignorant of the value of the great 
treasure they had dug up, they were carelessly thrown into sacks, where 
by constant rubbing and rough handling, while in search of a purchaser, 
many of them were literally ground to pieces and others so marred as to 
make them unintelligible. 

More than one hundred of these tablets are concerned with the North 
Syrian war, while forty-one of them are letters from generals and sub- 
rulers in the southern part of Palestine. The perusal of these ancient 
official documents reveals the fact that very many of the towns and places 
therein mentioned had practically the same names as they have to-day. 
We find, for instance, Acco, Ajalon, Ascalon, Beyroot, Damascus, Ge- 
zer, Joppa, Keilah, Lachish, Seir, Sidon, Tyre, and Zelah. None of 
these documents are of as great importance to the biblical student as 
those sent by Abdi-khiba, king or governor of Jerusalem. The letters 
were written at a time when Syria and Palestine were under the control 
of Egypt, but when this great world-power was gradually losing hold of 
the vast territory acquired by the Pharaohs from the time of Thothmes I 
to that of Amenophis III, when the whole of Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
perhaps Chaldea and Assyria were under Egyptian rule. 

The first letters from Jerusalem reveal a time of general rebellion, a 
time when its king is in great danger on every side from hostile troops, 
not only from the enemies of Egypt, but also from at least two Egyptian 
officers who, for some reason, had become jealous of Abdi-khiba and 
who are reported by the latter to the Egyptian monarch as disloyal. We 
can do no better than to subjoin at least a portion of one of these letters 
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sent from Jerusalem to the capitalof Egypt. The translation is by C. J. 
Ball, M.A.: “Behold this land of Jerusalem (Uru-salim)—it was not 
my father, nor was it my mother that gave it unto me; it was the strong 
hand [or] ‘arm’ [of the king] that gave it unto me. Behold this deed, 
the deed of Malchiel and the sons of Labaia, who have given up the 
king’s territory unto the Chabiri. . . . When Pa-uru, the king’s high 
commissioner, came up to the land of Jerusalem, Adaia had revolted 
with the men of the guard. . . . The king’s caravans were intercepted 
in the field [that is, territory] of Ajalon; let the king my lord know I 
am unable to send a caravan to the king my lord, that thou mightest 
learn [how things are]. Behold, the king hath set his name upon the 
land of Jerusalem forever; and he cannot forsake aught of the territories 
of Jerusalem.” 

This is the oldest record so far discovered in which the name ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem” occurs, though there can be no doubt that this venerable city 
was hoary with age long before the unsettled condition of affairs de- 
scribed in these ancient documents. Most exegetes are agreed that 
‘*Salem” of Gen. xiv, 18, is an abbreviated form for *‘ Jerusalem; ” if 
this be so, then the name is carried back several centuries prior to the 
writing of the Amarna tablets. The phrase, ‘‘It was not my father, nor 
was it my mother that gave it unto me,” at the beginning of this letter, 
reminds us of ‘‘ King of Salem, which is, King of peace; without father, 
without mother,” etc., mentioned in Heb. vii, 2, f. Indeed, Sayce goes 
so far as to identify this governor of Jerusalem, spoken of in the tablets, 
with the Melchizedek of Genesis. Few scholars will agree with him in 
this. At the same time the similarity of language is certainly striking, 
and it is no wild conjecture to say that, even before the time of Abra- 
ham, Jerusalem may have been governed by kings who were elective 
rather than hereditary. 

Though a diligent research has been made in the monumental records 
of various countries in Bible lands for everything and anything which 
may throw light upon Hebrew history, it is more than five hundred years 
before we find even an indirect reference to the holy city. We read in 
1 Kings xiv, 25, ff., that Shishak I, king of Egypt, came up against Je- 
rusalem in the fifth year of Rehoboam, king of Judah (or about 920 
B. C.), and that he took much treasure from the temple of Jehovah and 
from the royal residence, including the gold shields made by Solomon. 
This king, called also ‘‘ Sheshonk,” was the founder of the twenty-sec- 
ond dynasty. His origin is not known; this explains why he has been 
called in turn Egyptian, Libyan, Assyrian, and Elamite. Whatever the 
nationality of this usurper might have been, it is certain that he was a 
mighty man and fond of conquest. The monuments of Egypt in a re- 
markable degree confirm the biblical account of his campaign against 
Jerusalem. As is well known, the rulers of both Egypt and Assyria vied 
with each other for many centuries in extending their dominion north- 
ward or southward, according to the fortunes of war. Little Israel 
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was always in the way of both powers, for neither Babylon nor Egypt 
could wage a successful war without regard to it. Shishak, taking ad- 
vantage of the revolt in Israel and the division of the kingdom after the 
death of the great Solomon, led his army northward through Judah, 
possibly as far as Jezreel. Success attended his arms, and, after the 
manner of great conquerors, on his return to Thebes he caused a great 
monument to be erected whereon he could inscribe a record of his vic- 
tories. The stone for this edifice, as we learn from an inscription, was 
ordered from the quarries cf Silsilis. The monument was doubtless an 
addition to the temple of Amen-Ra, at Karnak in Thebes. The names 
of the conquered places—one hundred and thirty-three in number—are 
graven upon the external south wall of the great edifice. They are cut 
upon the lower part of the human figures, engraved on separate squares, 
or rather ovals. In spite of the marred condition of a large number of 
these cartouches, many names familiar to the biblical student are easily 
recognized. Of these we may mention Gaza, Megiddo, Rabbith, Taanach, 
Shunem, Hapharaim, Beth-horon, Aijalon, Makkedah, Jehud, and Arad. 
It is to be regretted that Jerusalem does not appear on the list, but the 
name of the holy city might have been carved on one of the fourteen 
cartouches which are now perfectly illegible. Or, indeed, it might be 
the last number on the list, which is partially defaced. On this we have 
only the hieroglyphs for the first part of a word, usually deciphered 
**Jura.” Many Egyptologists, like Maspero, would supply “ shalama,” 
which would give us ‘‘ Jerusalem.” That the capital of Judah was origi- 
nally among the list is a reasonable conclusion. 

Little more than two hundred years after the time of Shishak’s in- 
vasion Palestine was again overrun, but this time by an army from the 
north. We are fortunate in possessing a lengthy account of this third 
expedition of the great warrior Sennacherib, not only in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but also in the Assyrian monuments, The Hebrew chronicler 
has recorded the story in detail, and the reader is therefore referred 
to the account as given in the eighteenth chapter of 2 Kings, as well 
as in Isa, xxxvi-xxxix, and 2 Chron. xxxii, 1, ff. We shall only quote 
the following: ‘‘ Now in the fourteenth year of King Hezekiah did Sen- 
nacherib king of Assyria come up against all the fenced cities of Judah, 
and took them.” The Assyrian account of this campaign is contained in 
what is known as the ‘‘ Taylor Cylinder,” now in the British Museum. 
It covers a period of eight years, and tells how Sennacherib subdued the 
principal cities of Phenici and Philistia, and how he defeated the united 
hosts of Egypt and Ethopia at Eltekeh. That part of the inscription 
relating to Hezekiah and Judah has so many things in common with the 
biblical narrative that we can do no better than to reproduce it. There 
are a great many translations of this famous cylinder; we shall give that 
of Mr. Ball, published in his Light from the East. It runs as follows: 
‘* But as for Hezekiah of Judah, who had not submitted to my yoke, 
forty-six of his strong cities, together with numberless fortresses and small 
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towns in their neighborhood, I invested and took by means of the batter- 
ing-ram and the assault of scaling ladders [or siege towers?], the attack 
of the foot-soldiers, mines, bills, and axes. I brought out from the 
midst of them, and counted as spoil, 200,150 persons, young and old, 
male and female, horses, mules, asses, camels, oxen, sheep without 
number. As for himself [Hezekiah] I shut him up like a bird in a cage 
in his royal city of Jerusalem. I built a line of forts about him, and 
whoever came forth from the gate of his city I punished. His cities 
which I had plundered I severed from his territory, and gave them to 
Mitinti, king of Ashdod, Padi, king of Ekron, and Zil-baal, king of 
Gaza; and so I diminished his territory. 'To their former annual tribute 
I added an impost of presents to my lordship, and laid it upon them, 
Him, Hezekiah, the fear of my august lordship cast down; and the 
Arabians (?) and his trusty warriors whom he had brought in for the 
defense of Jerusalem, his royal city, fell away. Along with thirty 
talents of gold and eight hundred talents of silver, he caused to be 
brought after me precious stones, carbuncles, kassi stones, great pieces 
of lapis lazuli, ivory beds, ivory thrones, elephant hides and tusks, ushu 
wood, boxwood, all sorts of things a huge treasure, his own daughters, 
the women folk of his palace, men singers, women singers, to Nineveh, 
the city of my lordship; and he dispatched his envoy to pay the tribute 
and do homage.” 

A comparison of this inscription with the biblical statement will prove 
interesting and instructive. As has been pointed out, the two accounts 
supplement each other. The Assyrian writer is particularly careful not 
to mention the appalling disaster which befell Sennacherib’s great army. 
This is perfectly natural, for all historians prefer to record the victories 
of their people, rather than to make prominent their defeats and humilia- 
tion. The fact that this Assyrian monument has nothing to say regard- 
ing the capture of Jerusalem is also significant. It is, indeed, a virtual 
acknowledgment that the expedition had not proved a complete success, 
and that the monarch was obliged to return to his country without 
having taken Jerusalem. The two accounts disagree concerning the 
amount of silver paid as tribute. The Assyrian record has eight hun- 
dred shekels, while the Hebrew has only three hundred. The word 
‘*shekel” might have had different values in Palestine and Assyria, or 
there may be a clerical error in one of the two accounts, 

Though the monuments of antiquity have but meager references 
to Israel’s capital at Jerusalem, the cuneiform inscriptions abound in 
references to places and persons directly connected with Palestine and 
the surrounding countries and people, and thus incidentally much light 
is thrown upon customs and manners, as well as upon historical and 
topographical questions. The subject is, however, too extended for 
specific review at this time, involving as it does a reference to different 
sculptures, obelisks, and other records, and a detailed study of the many 

aluable inscriptions which have thus been preserved. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


MISSIONS IN EGYPT. 

Tue advance of the ‘thin red line” in Upper Egypt and the Soudan 
is attracting much attention to the matter of present and prospective 
missionary work in northeastern Africa, Long before the British occupa- 
tion the American United Presbyterian Mission was begunin Egypt. They 
have gone steadily forward for forty-four years, accomplishing one of 
the eminent successes of modern Protestant missionary work. They be- 
gan work at Cairo as early as 1854, and three years later at Alexandria. 
Nine years from their beginning at Cairo they established themselves at 
Asioot, a large town on the Nile. In 1866 they entered Faiyum, situ- 
ated in the Western Desert, away from the Nile, but a very fertile dis- 
trict, the water being brought by canal through the hills and forming 
Lake Moeris, Step by step they have gone forward, and now occupy 
one hundred and ninety-seven mission stations throughout the country, 
the greater part of the work being carried on by native helpers, there 
being but fifty American missionaries, including wives of missionaries, 
Their work is chiefly among Moslems and Copts, the latter, though nom- 
inally Christians, being nearly as ignorant of the way of salvation as the 
Moslems. The government is Mohammedan, and the customs and man- 
ners of all are dominated by those of the Moslems, Between 1880 and 
1890 the Mission nearly doubled its members and adherents, and in some 
cases trebled them, The population, to be sure, increased twenty-five 
per cent during that period, but the Mission advanced over one hundred 
per cent. This Mission has used literary agencies with great persist- 
ency. The whole of the Nile valley from Alexandria to the first cata- 
ract is divided among thirty colporteurs, offering in every street of 
every village and town copies of Scriptures in the language of the peo- 
ple, together with other Christian literature. 

The Church of Scotland has a mission to Jews in Alexandria. The 
Church of England Missionary Society has a mission at Cairo com- 
menced ten years ago, with a medical mission and hospital at Old Cairo. 
They feel the need of a work among the fellahin. What is known as 
the North African Mission has work at Alexandria and Rosetta. The 
Dutch have a small mission at Kaliob, where they have worked with 
Dutch patience and persistence for many years. The British and For- 
eign Bible Society and the American Bible Society have been doing a 
great work, sowing the whole Nile valley with the Scriptures, printed 
chiefly in the Arabic tongue. 

But all that is being done leaves much to be attempted. Of the seven 
and a half millions of people in Egypt five and one half millions live in 
country villages. There are fifty towns with populations varying from 
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three thousand to fifty thousand, without a single missionary. Out of 
the seven millions not less than six millions are untouched—these being 
the last available figures, as we have not the authority at hand which 
computes the present population of Egypt to be ten millions. Far away 
south is the Soudan, into which the British have penetrated to reduce 
the fanatical Mahdi hordes. Lord Kitchener has called for the estab- 
lishment of a college at Khartoum as a memorial of General Gordon. 
He asked for half a million dollars, and is reported to have been ten- 
dered twice that amount. But that is not to be a Christian college, and 
by that much at least fails of being a suitable memorial of the noble 
Christian man it would seek to honor. Furthermore, Lord Kitchener as 
sirdar serves notice that such splendid organizations as the Church of 
England Missionary Society and all others, Romanist or Protestant, 
must keep out of the ‘‘sad Soudan.” They may not even enter Khar- 
toum itself, though they may advance up the Nile to the country of the 
Shillups. The Protestant missionary societies had made preparation to 
resume the work without delay, from which they were driven fifteen 
years ago by the Dervish insurrection, but they are now estopped by 
General Lord Kitchener, and Plenipotentiary Lord Cromer. 

It is probable that, if this is understood to be a temporary regulation, 
because of war conditions in the Soudan, the British public will be pa- 
tient under the restriction; but, if it is attempted to establish the rule 
as a permanent policy, nothing is more certain than that the sentiment 
of the people of Great Britain will rebuke it and reverse it, if Lords 
Kitchener and Cromer must be deposed to accomplish that end. The 
East India Company tried such a policy, but the British government as- 
sures religious freedom wherever its flag floats. Then, it is burnt into 
the consciousness of the British nation that it was the mistaken policy 
of the East India Company that was responsible for the India military, 
and they have little thought of making a second experiment of that 
sort. There is no more need for the British government to build up a 
strong Moslem State in Soudan than in Nigeria, where they have 
strongly patronized the work of missionaries. 


THE NEW JAPANESE TREATY. 


Wnuat is known as “ exterritoriality ” exists in many non-Christian 
countries, chiefly because all such have ‘‘ unusual punishments,” and be- 
cause none of them have exhibited a regard for individual rights and 
impartial methods of trial of alleged offenders. No European, or rather 
no Christian, government has accorded to Turkey the right to try and 
punish any one of its subjects or citizens according to Turkish procedure 
and law. Justice is a scarce, if not an unknown, quantity in any of the 
sultan’s courts for his own subjects, and the bitterest wrongs would be 
visited upon foreigners if left to the mercy of Turkish tribunals. 
The love of justice and of individual rights is a creation of Christianity. 
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Our own courts often fatally fail of the ideal, but that ideal is dear, and 
‘*rivers of blood ” have flowed in its defense. China, as well as Korea, 
has such ‘* ways that are dark” in court procedure that even Japan has 
demanded ‘ exterritoriality ” for its subjects in those countries. 

The nations of the West have been slow to concede to Japan the power 
of arrest, trial, and punishment for their people. By the treaties which 
went into effect in July, however, this concession was granted, whereby 
Japan became the first and, as yet, the only nation of all Asia placed on 
this platform of equal rights. This privilege was not granted, however, 
without the demand for concessions on the part of Japan. Among these 
was the withdrawal of restrictions as to foreign residence, hitherto lim- 
ited to five treaty ports, and the modification of the restriction as to 
the ownership of property so as to allow a twenty-year lease in the inte- 
rior of the country. 

There will be great need for the exercise of patience and mutual for- 
bearance between the Japanese and other nations in the application of 
these new treaties. A distinguished Frenchman is quoted as saying, 
‘*The laws of Japan may now be called just and impartial; but the 
judges are almost wholly inexperienced in the application of Western 
laws, and, however determined their purpose is to be impartial, we can- 
not put large confidence in them.” There will be more necessity than 
ever that foreigners—missionaries with the rest—shall learn the lan 
guage more thoroughly and become more familiar with court procedure 
and etiquette, also, which counts for so much with the French of the 
Orient. They may even be brought into closer sympathy with the pris- 
oners justly or unjustly confined in State and provincial prisons, and be- 
come more intelligent about any needed reforms in prison administra- 
tion. Foreigners will scarcely like to be put on Japanese prison fare; it 
is doubtful if they could live on it. 

There will always be, however, more or less of a check on the admin- 
istration of these new treaties by Japan, through the ambition of the lead- 


’ 


ers—even the most zealous of the ‘‘ nationals"—to appear as a civilized 
nation in the face of compacts made with such a combination of political 
factors as the United States, Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, 
Austria, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, Switzerland, and many South American republics. Any 
grievous offense to the concensus of public opinion of these nations 
could be so readily checked by indirect diplomacy that there is no rea- 
son to hope that Japan will make still further advance under the new 
treaties toward being a civilized nation. 

There has been much travel through Japan by foreigners, but always 
on a limited special permit, even missionaries making all their evangel- 
istic tours with a passport expiring within a very short period. The re- 
fusal to foreigners of the right to hold property, even in the treaty ports, 
has led to the necessity of intrusting titles to the most reliable natives to 
be found. The latter, however, have found it possible to disregard the 
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moral obligation involved, as they did notably in the case of the Ameri- 
can Board’s school—the Doshisha—and in the instances where the 
natives thus relied on appropriated the residences of missionaries and 
burned the latter out, refusing them even occupancy. It is to be said 
that these parties have been obliged by the public opinion of the civil- 
ized world to recede from the position they took, and that Japan has for 
the first time in her history been awakened to the fact that the recogni- 
tion of a trust is a fundamental condition of her continuance in the sis- 
terhood of nations. Trusts are, in law, a creation of Christianity which 
were inwrought into Roman jurisprudence, and have become the sacred 
inheritance of all civilized countries, If Japan has learned the emphasis 
which the Western world puts on the sacredness of trusts it may be 
worth all the damage and loss of good feeling which grew out of the 
Doshisha incident. 

There will hereafter be, however, no necessity for missionary societies 
to repose this untoward confidence in undeveloped natives, for they can 
at least avail themselves of the privilege of the twenty-year lease provi- 
sion, and possibly something besides. On the whole, there is ground to 
hope that the new treaties will advance the opportunity for the Chris- 
tianizing as well as the future civilizing of Japan. 


MISSIONARY COOPERATION. 

Tue matter of federation among missionary workers on the foreign field 
isreceiving considerable attention. There are five missions in the province 
of Shansi, China, who have met in an annual conference for five years. 
The native and foreign delegates sit together and have equal recognition. 
In Western Shantung and Central Chihli a movement for union wasinau- 
gurated last year. Four Congregational missions—one British and three 
American—are here working side by side. They aim to secure definite 
limitation for their respective fields, an annual certificate of membership, 
and an agreement not to receive native helpers or members who have been 
dismissed from any mission, or whose Christian character is questiona- 
ble. The several missions about Amoy, both Engli h and American, 
have for twenty years maintained the principle of united effort. Three 
Presbyterian missions of Manchuria have been operated in many practical 
ways as one, for many years. There are thirteen separate missions in the 
province of Shantung, American and English, which are seeking closer 
union in practical matters. They count altogether upward of fifteen 
thousand Christians. The whole federation movement looks to less- 
ening the occasions of separation, to some uniformity in educational 
methods and standards, and, as it may prove possible, to some uniform 
methods of evangelization, a uniform hymn book, and uniform meth- 
ods of securing support for the native ministry. It also contemplates 
cooperation in the production of Christian literature, a common sense 
of responsibility for widely extended interests, and the developing ot 
a profound spiritual life in the native Church. 
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SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. a 
Eduard Rupprecht. Never since the assaults of criticism against the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch began in earnest has the conviction 
of the believers in the same been more steadfast and their expectation 
of the final triumph of their view more secure. The opposition has said 
about all that can be said, and there is a lull on that side. The defenders 
of the old theory, however, are kept busy answering the arguments of its 
assailants and in producing the evidence for the truth of the position 
they maintain, Yet this activity on the part of the traditionalists must 
not be allowed to deceive the observer into the supposition that the old 
view is rapidly gaining ground or that the positions of the radicals are 
being destroyed. The conflict is by no means at an end, as some sup- 
pose. The reaction toward the traditional view, which Harnack an- 
nounced, is confined to the New Testament. When the reaction in the 
case of the Old Testament will occur, if ever, no one can safely predict. 
Rupprecht really furnishes nothing new on the question of the Mosaic 
authorship. One of his strongest arguments is summed up in the propo- 
sition that the whole historical record, from the book of Joshua down to 
the books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, presupposes the Pentateuch 
as the law book of Moses, This is in itself not new, nor does he furnish 
any new argument in its support. Both the proposition and the proofs 
adduced in its favor are vigorously assailed by the radicals, This does 
not prove that there is no truth in them, but merely that all the writing 
which has been done on the subject has not brought us to a termination 
of the strife. Rupprecht gives us still another line of argument, which 
we here reproduce, that our readers may judge for themselves how much 
or how little weight it possesses: ‘‘ Numbers xxxiii claims to have been 
written by Moses. But this chapter is an epitome of the entire history 
of the sojourn in the wilderness; hence the history in Exodus and Num- 
bers is from the pen of Moses. The book of the covenant and Exodus 
xxxiv claim to be from Moses. Of P it is constantly said, ‘And the 
Lord spoke to Moses.’ The one who received the message naturally 
wrote it down. Deuteronomy claims to be from the hand of Moses, 
But if Exodus—Deuteronomy are the work of Moses, Genesis must be so 
considered also. Hence we have the most scientific reasons for ascribing 
the Pentateuch to Moses.” This teaching of Rupprecht is worthy of no- 
tice, as suggesting an important line of argument, while the final decision 
must rest with the individual reader. 


Friedrich Loofs. Though equally ‘‘modern,” he differs materially 
from some of his scientific theological brethren. The discussion relative 
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to the resurrection of Christ, previously referred to in connection with 
Samuel Eck, interests him also, Though a “liberal,” he is dissatis- 
fied with the views of Eck and others. He holds that Paul, in 1 Cor. 
xv, 1-8, clearly implies the bodily resurrection of Jesus as the belief 
of the early disciples, and that he evidently indorses that belief. This 
is in opposition to those who hold that because Paul’s vision of the 
risen Jesus was not a sight of his earthly body, and because Paul uses 
the same word to describe the appearance of Jesus both to him and to 
the primitive apostles, it could not have been the earthly body of Jesus 
which appeared to the latter. His position in this respect is not new, 
but it is strong. It is generally agreed that Paul was a sober thinker, 
and that he would not accept any teaching unless it were well founded. 
If, therefore, Paul accepted as well founded their belief that they had 
seen the risen body of our Lord it is idle to prate further concerning 
the impossibility of accepting the testimony of the gospels on the ground 
that their writers were either unacquainted with the facts or else were 
easily deceived. Paul’s acceptance of their belief gives value to their 
testimony. So then, since all agree that something happened to make 
the disciples believe they had seen the risen Lord, Loofs would say that 
what happened was the actual resurrection of the dead body of Jesus 
from the grave. This view has the merit of simplicity. And it is really 
impossible for anyone to discern why God might not have raised Jesus 
from the dead. Eck thinks that the belief was divinely wrought—how, 
he does not know. Loofs says it was divinely wrought by the very 
means described in the gospels. Another particular in which Loofs dif- 
fers from his brethren pertains to the significance he attaches to the gos- 
pel of John. The point here is that Jchn distinctly makes the first 
appearances of Jesus to be inJerusalem. Those who seek to destroy the 
validity of the records of the appearances prefer those gospels which 
place the first appearances in Galilee. By this means they make their 
theory of visions more probable. Loofs, however, after careful use of 
criticism, decides in favor of John. Still, he would not affirm that they 
have no faith in the essential facts of the resurrection who differ from 
him in the understanding of how that faith isinduced. In this respect, 
again, he is to be commended. If men are allowed to think they must 
be allowed to differ. And if one says he believes in the resurrection of 
Jesus we must accept him as on our side, though the grounds of his faith 
which he holds may be unlike ours, 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


Les origenes de la Compagnie de Jesus, Ignaci et Lainez (The Ori- 
gin of the Society of Jesus, Ignatius, and Lainez). By Hermann Miiller. 
Paris, Fischbacher, 1898. Works on the order of the Jesuits are not 
uncommon, but in this book we have something really new and interest- 
ing, even if not convincing. The author emphasizes the dependence of 
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Ignatius Loyola, in the construction of the Hzercitia Spiritualia, upon 
an ascetic work by the Benedictine abbot Garcia de Cisneros. But, 
principally, the book is devoted to a consideration of the strange resem- 
blances between the order of Jesuits and the Mussulman orders—re- 
semblances which the author thinks too numerous to be accidental, and 
explicable only on thetheory that one borrowed from the other, These 
resemblances he holds to be (1) in the form of government, and in the 
nature of the obedience required of their adepts ; (2) in the method of 
initiation and the training to which they subject their disciples ; (3) in 
the divers degrees which they establish for the members, and in the se- 
crecy which they practice; (4) in the aim they propose for themselves, 
and in the confusion they establish between the spiritual and the temporal 
order. Some of these parallels are so striking as to appear at first sight 
to establish the theory of dependence. For example, the Jesuit must 
be as obedient to his general as a dead man, or like a crucifix or a staff, 
which can be handled at will. With this Miller compares the obedience 
the dervish is expected to yield the sheik, which the Mussulman text 
gives as follows: ‘‘ Under the hand of thy sheik thou shouldest be asa 
dead body under the hand of him who washes the corpse.” When one 
considers the Mussulman contact with Spanish history, additional color 
is lent to Miiller’s view. However, strange as all this appears, there are 
several insurmountable difficulties in the way of accepting the theory. 
In the first place the founders of the order were too strongly opposed to 
Mohammedanism to accept any of its suggestions knowingly. Again, 
they would have to be accused of deliberately borrowing, without mak- 
ing acknowledgment of their indebtedness, Besides, while there is no 
doubt of the similarity, it is not yet proved that the Mussulman orders 
were characterized by those peculiarities in the time of Ignatius. Nev- 
ertheless, it is likely that if one did not borrow from the other both 
were influenced to their present correspondencies by the same general 
preceding conditions. This is the most probable explanation of the 
resemblances which are admitted to exist. 


Die neue historische Methode (The New Historical Method). By 
Georg von Below. Munich, R. Oldenbourg, 1898. While it attracts 
less attention than physical science, the science of history is equally in 
the midst of a conflict as to its fundamental principles. In reality, the 
old question of materialism is here involved, and with it the question of 
freeiom. Not a few writers on history still assume that physical condi- 
tions so affect human conduct as to make it possible to determine what 
the history will be when the physical conditions are known. On the 
other side are those historians who, while they acknowledge the influ- 
ence of physical conditions, hold that the determining factors in the 
making of history are personality and freedom. These naturally deny 
the predicability of history; for personalities vary so much that 1t is 
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impossible to decide beforehand what they will determine to do. Von 
Below is with the latter class; and in his book here referred to he 
shows how completely all attempts of historians of the former class to 
comprehend the course of human events have failed. According to him, 
he who would understand history must study, not physical science and 
its laws, but psychology and its laws, As to the relation of evolution to 
historical progress, Yon Below denies the possibility of determining it. 
This is a logical conclusion from the position taken, namely, that free 
personalities, not physical conditions, determine the facts of history; but 
it is also a conclusion rendered necessary by any careful study of the 
past. These considerations make history appear kaleidoscopic, and in a 
sense hinder any philosophy of history. Yet this is only appearance; 
for while free personalities cannot, as individuals, be estimated before- 
hand, looking back on any considerable period of history we see that 
there are certain constant factors. Human motives are essentially alike 
in all portions and ages of the world. Under like circumstances men 
will act in similar ways. Any student who takes this into account and 
then searches for the local and particular influences and circumstances 
and their interaction—the attempt of peoples to meet their peculiar con- 
ditions, physical, intellectual, moral, religious—will be able to find re- 
lations both minute and far-reaching, and so construct a true philosophy 
of history all the more interesting because determined not from without 
but from within the realm where history alone can be made, the human 
mind, Nevertheless, history is a science dealing with facts, rather than 
a philosophy which is built out of speculations, and as the former it 
must be regarded. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


The Recent Papal Jubilee Bull. Of this remarkable document we 
give the substance: ‘‘ Following the example of our predecessors, the 
popes of Rome, and in harmony with our honored brethren, the cardinals 
of the holy Roman Church, we ordain and announce the solemn univer- 
sal year of jubilee, by the power of Almighty God, of the holy apostles 
Peter and Paul, and in our own name ; and it is our will that from this 
date it shall be regarded as ordained and announced. It shall begin, in 
this holy city, with the vigil prior to the Christmas festival of 1899, and 
end with the vigil of the Christmas festival of 1900. May it be attended 
by happy results, to the honor of God, the salvation of souls, and the 
benefit of the Church. During this year of jubilee we grant and impart, 
by the mercy of the Lord, a complete indulgence, the forgiveness and 
pardon of sin, to all believers in Christ of both sexes who, after true re- 
pentance, confess and commune, and at least once each day for twenty 
days visit for devotional purposes the basilicas of the holy apostles Peter 
and Paul, of St. John Lateran and St. Maria Maggiore. Those who do 
not reside in Rome must visit these churches at least ten times. All 
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such must pray with all their hearts to God for the uplifting of the 
Church, the extirpation of heretics, the peace of Catholic princes, and 
the welfare of Christian nations. Since many of the faithful may be 
unable for various reasons to comply with the requirements relative to 
the visitation of churches in Rome, we grant to those whose purpose is 
good, as far as it is within our power in the Lord, the same indulgence 
as others who are able to visit Rome, on condition of true repentance, 
valid confession, and holy communion. Those who are in Rome during 
this period of jubilee are expected to direct their attention to those 
things which tend to develop piety. Above all, let the peculiar charac- 
ter of the eternal city call you to such meditations. Jesus Christ has 
chosen and dedicated the city of Rome, and it alone, to an exalted and 
more than human destiny. Here, according to his will, shall be for all 
time the throne of his representative. He wills that there the light of 
the heavenly doctrine shall be protected conscientiously and unharmed, 
and that from thence that light shall be universally diffused, so that who- 
ever separates himself from the Roman faith separates himself from 
Christ. The sacredness of Rome is increased by its ancient religious 
monuments, its temples, the graves of the princes, of the apostles, and 
the catacombs. The believer, who knows how to hear the voices of all 
these monuments, will feel that he is not in Rome as a sojourner, but that 
he is in his own fatherland, and that by the help of God he will return 
better than he came. No one shall be allowed to alter or oppose these 
words of ours, and if he does he will be exposed to the disfavor of Al- 
mighty God and the blessed apostles Peter and Paul.” The document 
is, to say the least, unusual in many respects. 

Swiss Church Evolutions. Among the many changes which the 
Church in Switzerland is undergoing few are more interesting than that 
of granting the right of voting within the congregation to women. As 
everywhere else, so in Switzerland, the women have been and still are in 
the majority; yet, whenever any question of policy came up in the local 
church, the men alone could vote. The free church of the Canton of 
Waadt has now changed all this, and the example there has led to an 
attempt at similar changes in other cantons. The old men are opposed 
to the innovation, while the younger men and the majority of the women 
favor it. In one congregation the votes of the men were forty-one for 
and fifty-seven against; while the votes of the women were ninety-eight 
for and forty-eight against. As the women voted only by courtesy no 
account was taken of their votes, and the measure was therefore de- 
feated. So it has been in several other places. In some congregations 
the matter is delayed for one reason and another; but all feel, now the 
fight is on, that the results will be favorable for the rights of the women 
inthe end, The subject is being agitated in Geneva, Bern, Basel, and 
many other important centers, and a sentiment in favor of the innovation 
is rapidly growing. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Ir is the part of the true philosopher to study at intervals the tenden- 
cies of the national life, and to sound a note of alarm if the signs be pro- 
phetic of drift and deterioration. Such a spirit of faithful warning 
marks the article of Bishop H. C. Potter, D.D., upon ‘‘ Some Social Tend- 
encies in America,” which appears in the North American Review (New 
York) for October. Findingin the French and the American republics 
the existence of similar tendencies, and tendencies which possess elements 
both ‘* mischievous and alarming,” he addresses himself particularly to 
their presence in our national midst, First, he mentions ‘‘ the gradual 
alteration of the standard of values.” The keen sense of integrity seems 
to have departed. ‘‘ We areall, theoretically, in favor of honest dealing 
and a nice scruple ; but, in the enterprises which make our most conspic- 
uous successes, in the financial schemes that illustrate our cleverest 
achievements, what we look for is not so much these, as that adroitness 
that takes advantage of an opportunity, and that shrewd far-reaching 
which, if it be not over-reaching, consists, often, largely in taking ad- 
vantage of another’s ignorance. In the great industrial and financial 
combinations which are the especial feature of the day it must be ad- 
mitted that it is the gain of a few and not the equities of the many which 
are chiefly kept in view.” 
exist, and attacks upon civil-service reform ‘‘ have lately had the encour- 


In the public service the same tendencies 


agement of a quasi-indorsement, if not approval,” in high places. And 
yet, as the article well declares, if society ‘‘ is to be something more than 
a breed of predatory animals preying upon one another,” it ‘‘ must be 
based upon certain established principles of mutual honesty.” The second 
tendency which the writer of the article deplores is the assault upon the 
marriage institution that is too prevalent. ‘‘ When we come totrace the 
rise of great peoples,” he writes, ‘‘ we are constrained to recognize that 
marriage, its sanctity, its indissolubility, its very intimate and sacred re- 
lations to that oldest and most sacred institution, the family, is one of 
the earliest concerns of the moral teacher and of the law-making power.” 
Following the regulation of the marriage relation by the Church has come 
‘* the revolt whose consequences we are experiencing to-day,” marriage has 
been made ‘‘an affair of the State,” and ‘‘ in the forty-five States of this 
Union there are almost as wide diversities in the matter of marriage laws 
as there are of climate, color, or local tradition.” As regards the fre- 
quency of divorce, ‘‘ it is a matter for profound thankfulness that there 
has been of late on this subject a wide awakening of the public con- 
science.”” The ideal remedy, when the time is ripe, will be ‘‘a uniform 
divorce law throughout the land,” and the institution of the family ‘‘ has 
in it the forces most competent to contribute” to this reform. There 
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must be a revival, consequently, of the disintegrated home life. ‘‘ We 
Americans may well see our calling to-day. . . . Wherever we end, we 
must begin with the home. Our own history has given to us here a 
high and noble ideal, The question for us is, Can we reproduce it ¢” 
For what he says the bishop should be heard as a prophet of the truth. 
Tue October number of the Bibliotheca Sacra (Oberlin, O.) opens with 
a generous biographical sketch of ‘‘Theodore Dwight Woolsey,” by 
Professor Jacob Cooper, D.C.L., LL.D. Duty was with him a com- 
manding word. ‘Always busy, never in a hurry, with a calmness 
which showed complete mastery over himself, he gave every energy of 
body, soul, and spirit to that work unto which he felt himself called of 
God.” To an intimate friend he once said, ‘‘ No power in the universe, 
no fear, no loss, no physical suffering could induce me to state what was 
even suspected to be false.” His memory is now revered, ‘ Few men 
have done more or better work, none have been more loved, than Theo- 
dore Dwight Woolsey.” The second article discusses ‘‘ Rupprecht on 
the Pentateuch,” its author being the late 8. C. Bartlett, D.D., and its 
verdict upon the recent volume of Rupprecht being that it is ‘‘a thor- 
oughly conservative and able work.” The value of Paul’s testimony 
‘*eoncerning the person and the redemptive work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ” constitutes the theme which the Rev. E. F. Williams con- 
siders in the third article, under the title, ‘‘Is Paui a Competent Wit- 
ness ?’’ Requiring of an ideal witness that he be “ personally acquainted 
with the facts in regard to which he testifies,” that ‘‘ his character for 
veracity be well established,” and, if it be possible, that his ‘‘ previous 
attitude toward that about which he testifies has been an attitude of 
uncompromising hostility,” he finds these conditions met in the case of 
Paul. In conclusion he asks, ‘‘ How, then, can we escape the conclusion 
that Paul’s testimony as to the fact and nature of sin, the need and 
ground of its forgiveness, the purpose of the death of Christ, the means 
we are to use to secure the benefits of that death, is of prime importance, 
and is not to be relegated to a subordinate place among the revelations 
made to us in the New Testament?” The fourth article, by Professor 
E. W. Bowen, Ph.D., is entitled ‘‘Two German Hymns—A Study in 
German Hymnody of the Reformation,” and gives particular considera 
tion to Luther’s ‘‘Ein Feste Burg” and Gerhardt’s ‘‘ Hymn of Trust.” 
In the next paper, which treats of ‘‘Government and Atonement,” the 
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Rev. A. E. Thomson declares that ‘‘no aspect of God is more neglected 
to-day, and therefore more needed, than that which presents him as 
a governor and puts mortals in their proper place as subjects, bound by 
every obligation to obey.” The sixth article discusses the ‘‘ Idea of Sal- 
vation as Presented in the New Testament.” Its writer is Rev. F. C. 
Woods. The following paper is entitled ‘‘ Letters of John McLean to 
John Teesdale,” and contains certain communications from the late dis- 
tinguished Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States to an inti- 
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mate political friend. The Judge was urged at different times to stand 
as a candidate for the presidency. ‘‘ His own views upon the questions 
then at issue were freely communicated in letters to a confidential friend 
who was then an editorin Ohio. . . . Their sentimentsand elevated tone 
make them worthy of attention from those who would keep our country 
to the front among the nations in the moral order of the world.” In 
1859 the distinguished author wrote that ‘‘this government could not, 
unless reformed, continue twenty years.” The letters show how near a 
gifted man may come to a great prize—in this case the presidency—and 
yet miss the honor. The compiler of the article is William Salter, D.D. 
The eighth article, by Z. Swift Holbrook, considers ‘‘ The Philippine 
Question,” and holds that the duty before us is now that of ‘‘ asserting 
successfully our sovereignty in the Philippines;” and in the closing arti- 
cle the Rev. W. B. Forbush writes of ‘‘ America and the Far East,” con- 
ditioning our success there upon sterling American manhood. 


AmoneG the conditions of the present day that call for serious consid- 
eration is the widespread ignorance of the Bible which prevails. Of this 
H. L. Willett writes in the October number of the Christian Quarterly 
(Columbia, Mo.) under the title of ‘‘ A New Vocation.” ‘* The commit- 
ting of Scripture to memory,” he declares, ‘‘ is almost a lost art in the 
Church in America. Of the purposes, character, and contents of the Bible 
there is an amazing ignorance. It is believed that there are many mem- 
bers of the Church who would be willing to reenact the heroisms of early 
Christianity and go to the death of flame for the Holy Scriptures who 
could not pass a grammar school examination upon their contents. 
Much is read about the Bible, and in many cases much of the Bible, 
but in so unsystematic a fashion that only the most meager results are 
attained.” After much more in proof of this position the author sug- 
gests as a remedy the institution of a new vocation, ‘‘that of teacher of 
the Bible.” The qualifications of such a man must not be small. 
Character, of course, is necessary. ‘‘ No man who is not morally earnest 
and sincere can possibly be a teacher of the great book.” He must also 


’ 


have ‘‘a thorough knowledge of the Bible in the original tongues,” must 


be acquainted with ‘‘the history of the Hebrew people,” 
derstand the contemporary history of the Bible,” and must “use all 
the approved results of criticism.” His literary sense must also be ‘‘so 
developed that he is able to detect the beauties of the biblical style as a 
teacher of English would those of Shakespeare, Milton, and Browning.” 
Such a teacher is needed in our colleges and universities, as well as in 
the public schools, and in theological seminaries where ‘‘ the study of 
the Bible is restricted too largely to linguistic discipline.” Heshould, be- 
sides, deliver lectures in every community, ‘‘ that should rouse Christian 
people toa sense of the unappreciated richness of Holy Scriptures.” If 
half the young men in the divinity schools ‘‘ were to turn their attention to 
the preparation for this no less sacred ministry, it is believed the demand 
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would not be more than met, a demand which would grow with the ap- 
preciation of the marvelous interest and profit of the work.” The other 
articles in this quarterly are ‘‘ Education and Missions,” by W. P. Ayls- 
worth; ‘‘ The Ethical Significance of the New Commandment,” by W. T. 
Moore; ‘‘ Theory or Evidence—Which ? ” by F. M. Bruner; ‘‘ Ministerial 
Associations of the Disciples of Christ in Eastern Ohio,” by F. M. 
Green ; “The Strength and Weakness of Protestantism,” by J. M. Lowe; 
‘* William Kimbrough Pendleton,” by W. T. Moore; ‘‘ Introductory —The 
Proverbs of Solomon, Son of David, King of Israel;” and ‘‘ Childhood 
and Manhood ; or, The Law of Physical and Spiritual Development,” by 
W.T. Moore. The sixth article speaks some true words about the divi- 
sions in Protestantism, founded upon polity and doctrine, which impair 
its success. While the Churches should not be welded ‘into one mighty 
ecclesiasticism,” the spirit of sectarianism must be displaced by “the 
large and lofty spirit of Jesus of Nazareth.” He must be supreme. 
** Let Christ be exalted in the pulpit and in the pew; not the Christ of 
Augustine, or Luther, or Calvin, or Wesley, or Brown, or Campbell, but 
the Christ of Matthew and Mark and Luke and John, Paul and Peter, 
James and Jude. . . . When we have learned to interpret men through 
Christ, rather than Christ through men, we will have taken a long stride 
in the direction of Christian unity. It is not necessary that we think 
alike. But it is necessary that we love alike, even as Christ loved us.” 


In the Missionary Review of the World (New York) for November is 
found an interesting account of the origin and success of the George 
Junior Republic, which aims to educate children gathered from the New 
York city slums in morality and good citizenship. The movement is 
under the direction of W. R. George, and has its location at Freeville, 
Tompkins County, N. Y. In its laws, its officers, and its rewards for in- 
dustry it patterns after the larger life of the State, and for its beneficial 
influence upon many youths it is deserving of more general approval 
and assistance. The article is entitled ‘‘The Little Republic at Free- 
ville,” and is written by D. L. Pierson. 


Unper its new editorial management the Chautauquan (Cleveland, 
O.) has taken astep in advance, if progress were possible in the case of a 
magazine already so superior. The October number is the first, if we 
mistake not, in which the changes in typography and cut have appeared 
since Mr. F. C. Bray assumed control. The table of contents is varied 
and attractive, including a symposium by President Eliot, of Harvard, 
President Hadley, of Yale, and others, on ‘‘ What It Is to be Educated ;” 
‘Christian Expansion,” by E. M. Camp; ‘‘ Mary A. Lathbury, Her 
Life and Lyrics,” by V. V. Beede; ‘* Child-Labor in England and the 
United States,” by C. B. Spahr; and ‘‘ The Gospel of Intelligent Work,” 
by Governor Roosevelt. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
The Christian View of a Time of Change. By Rev. A. J. LYMAN, D.D. Pp. 16, 

Printed at Amherst, Mass. Pamphlet. Paper cover. 

Dr. Lyman is a preacher much in demand for sermons and lectures at 
colleges, universities, and theological schools, especially in New Eng- 
land, This is the baccalaureate sermon delivered last June at Amherst 
Coilege, which was then without a president. The text is 2 Cor, 8. 11: 
‘* For if that which is dope away was glorious, much more that which 
remaineth is glorious.” We transcribe here the introduction: ‘*The 
second letter of St. Paul to the church at Corinth seems to have been 
written hurriedly from Macedonia, about A. D. 58, when the apostle 
had reached the age, perhaps, of fifty-five years. These two letters to 
Corinth are the saddest letters in the New Testament, shadowed with 
that peculiar and noble sadness which ensues where a brave man and 
leader becomes aware of dishonor, of defection, and even treachery 
among his followers, Bad news had come from Corinth. The little 
church there, hardly yet emerged from the turbid surrounding Corin- 
thian tide, had become torn by dissension, and, worse still, invaded by 
flagrant immorality, which had even been tolerated and condoned. A 
scurrilous attack had been made upon the authority of St. Paul himself. 
All this cut the absent leader to the heart, and he writes in a tone of 
amazed but utterly chivalrous expostulation. Read the entire letter 
through rapidly from beginning to end, which is the only way to feel 
the life in anything Paul ever wrote, and one sees how the brave heart 
bleeds, Into the midst of this troubled, personal warp of the letter, 
however, there is shot another thread, like gold into gray—a strain of 
triumphant religious faith, regal with the full Pauline vigor and fire of 
conception and statement, and voicing at the highest level the victorious 
confidence of his inspired intelligence. The entire context exhibits this 
latter strain, every phrase a flash, the whole paragraph alive with spir- 
itual valor and swung aloft into the firmament of faith, like the sword 
handle of some Orion, sparkling with stars. Among these gems is the 
text, ‘If that which is done away was glorious, much more that which 
remaineth is glorious.’ St. Paul forgets his own worries at Corinth; he 
remembers only the broad kingdom of God, the glory of its antecedents, 
the secret of its continuing power, the law of its progress, the certainty 
of its ultimate victory. The peculiar feature in this attitude of mind is 
that it unites what we should call the conservative and the liberal tones. 
Our popular habit of thought, as you know, is accustomed to divide 
them. We are nothing if not extremists in one direction or the other. 
Our religious discussions, whose too frequent partisan clamor might bet- 
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ter befit a wrangle of politicians than a conference of theologians, have 
forced these two sentiments, the conservative and the liberal, into a false 
antagonism. Loyalty to the past has been treated as alien to the pro- 
gressive modern temper. And thus men who are really brethren have 
allowed themselves to be driven into hostile camps. Our relish for one- 
sided and half views of things recalls the satire of Aristophanes in Plato's 
‘Symposium’ about the gods splitting men in half after they had made 
them. Say a generous word for an old creed, and you are labeled ‘ con- 
servative.’ Say an equally generous word for the new criticism, and you 
are labeled ‘liberal,’ and God only knows what would happen if both 
labels were found on the same coat. In rebuke to this onesidedness St. 
Paul’s view is as broadly intellectual as it is nobly spiritual. Because he 
is an apostle of the new economy he does not therefore regard the old 
with any ‘contempt, dispraise, or blame,’ to use Milton’s phrase. He 
perceives the dignity and value of the past, while at the same instant he 
is alive to the fresh moving of the winds of God, and is ready for provi- 
dential readjustments. The old was ‘ glorious.’ With what noble eager- 
ness the man must have written the word. The old economy was voiced 
in holy oracles. Through it the prophets had spoken and psalmists 
sung. At its summit Sinai blazed and the Ten Commandments enun- 
ciated the majesty of moral law. It had been the mother of a majestic 
and fervid patriotism. It was forever eloquent with the sentiment of 
duty and the vision of God. Even the ancient forms which had clothed 
it were glorious, because suited to their day, and the principle of suiting 
form to environment survived still in other forms equally suited to dif- 
ferent environment. More than this, the very soul of the past lived on 
in the new economy. Christianity had not so much supplanted Judaism 
as supplemented it and fulfilled it. St. Paul is not a critic observing a 
transition so much as he is a prophet announcing an evolution. He 
would have felt little sympathy with our cheap chaff about archaic and 
obsolete creeds and the men and methods of ancient days. To him the 
old was the mother of the new, The law of heredity, to use a common 
phrase, applied also to these vaster processes of the divine kingdom. 
The God of the past in its form was the God of the present in i¢s form, 
and the mind of the apostle, alive to its continued divine rhythm in the 
stream of things, flames up in loyalty and joy. The past had been gio- 
rious; much more the present and the future. Here, then, is the principle 
of the rational Christian optimism in times of agitation and change, of 
which I beg to speak one simple word to-day. This Christian opti- 
mism in tumultuous times is distinctly and specifically nonpartisan. It 
possesses two chief characteristics: First, it honors the past, and, sec- 
ondly, at the same time it believes in development, and therefore it 
glories alike in the continuity of substance and in the change of form. 
Things are getting better, so it believes, because, to start with, there 
was more good than evil, and the ratio of preponderance of good over 
evil is all the while increasing. It believes that God is ever forcing the 
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fighting with a swifter stroke. In its judgment the past and the future 
are all of a piece. In its broad vision reason and faith coalesce. The 
‘law of evolution’ and the ‘march of the divine providence’ are two 
ways of expressing the same fact. This is the logic of the message of 
the text.” Dr. Lyman makes three practical applications of his text: 
First, to the proper estimate of present civil conditions in this country. 
Second, to the changed point of view, both in St. Paul’s time and in 
ours, regarding the Holy Scriptures. Third, to the change of view, both 
in St. Paul’s day and in ours, regarding the Church in its relation to 
current social conditions. His second division runs as follows: ‘St. 
Paul’s reverence for the sacred oracles of the Jews is manifest. He is 
continually quoting those oracles. They furnish the staple of much of 
his preaching. And yet we do not need to assume his authorship, 
direct or indirect, of the book of Hebrews in order to prove that he 
clearly recognizes and daringly adopts a new point of view concerning 
the sacred writings—a more spiritual method of interpreting them. 
Paul also was a higher critic in the true sense; that is, his criticism was 
spiritual insight and served to set the old writing on a higher plane than 
ever of spiritual meaning and divine authority. But that is not all. 
Now comes in the special and superb note. St. Paul does not on any 
account repudiate the older way of regarding the Scriptures. The older 
Jewish sentiment concerning the holy oracles was essentially true, what- 
ever its defects and limitations. Although the traditional interpreta- 
tion was now to be superseded by the more spiritual one, the time for 
which had come in the providence of God, yet the old way had been 
‘glorious.’ Reverent to the old and at the same time generous to- 
ward the new—such was the attitude of this man Paul. Now, 
this is the double note which it seems to me should be struck to- 
day in our present critical controversies respecting the Bible. For 
are we not forgetting our unities in fighting over our differences ? 
One perceives a certain wisdom, as well as wit, in the English collier 
whom the bishop catechised in theology and asked him, ‘Well, my 
man, what do you believe?’ ‘My lord, I believe what the Church be- 
lieves.’ ‘Well, I know; but what does the Church believe?’ ‘The 
Church, my lord, believes what I believe.’ ‘Ah! but what do you and 
the Church both believe?’ ‘ Well, my lord, if you must know, then the 
Church and I both believe the same thing.’ But think of our partisan in- 
tolerance on both the conservative and liberal side, for the conservatives 
have no monopoly of such injustice. One hesitates to speak precisely as 
he feels of this partisan temper, lest the mildest language, which is also 
true, might seem harsh and severe. It is not that we complain of such 
an utterance, for example, on the conservative side as the recent declara- 
tion of the Presbyterian General Assembly, that the Holy Spirit did so 
control the writers of the Bible ‘as to make their statements absolutely 
truthful—that is, free from error when interpreted in their natural and 
intended sense.’ This position we may think untenable, but yet it is one 
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of orthodox dignity. We are not to depreciate it. But from this as an 
alleged basis the partisan conservatism of which we do complain rushes 
on to denounce as irreverent and heretical all contrary opinion as to the 
method of inspiration. This partisan conservatism scouts the notion 
that a development in the order of revelation may have been part of the 
plan of God. It would have shut the mouth of St. Paul himself in his 
new way of handling the Old Testament. It disparages all scholarship 
but itsown. It distorts and perverts the language of Christian ministers. 
It idolizes tradition, especially that comparatively recent tradition of the 
seventeenth century. It introduces under the Protestant flag the simili- 
tude of ultramontane arrogance, and seeks to clothe sectarian tribunals 
with quasi-divine authority. Now, I insist that this partisan temper must 
not be credited to any one of the great Protestant communions as such. 
It is partisan conservatism, but something of it is widespread. It is a 
temper easy to slide into, as we say, thinking to do God service. In 
some quarters it is popular. It poses as ‘a defender of the faith,’ but it 
is as far from the spirit of Christ and from the spirit of this text asa 
battle-ax is from a binocular lens. Now, all this might be an ungenerous 
and unjust thing to say if, at the same time and in the opposite direction, 
we did not equally deprecate the spirit of partisan liberalism. For this 
is equally, if not even more, offensive, though not so widespread or sancti- 
monious. It is the intellectual counterfeit of true liberality. Ambitious 
to be ‘critical,’ it becomes conceited and patronizing. It is proud of its 
facility in picking flaws, It flaunts its pert challenge against the splendid 
and tremendous past. Talking loudly of the law of evolution, it dis- 
honors the logic of that very law by disparaging its own antecedents and 
discrowning its own ancestors, shelving with scant courtesy the conserva- 
tive veteran whose shoe’s latchet it is not worthy to unloose as a ‘fossil’ 
and ‘back number.’ In its practical influence, also, this partisan liberal- 
ism is misleading. It unsettles men and does not seem tocare. It throws 
its emphasis on the side of doubt, rather than of faith. It attacks dogma, 
but puts nothing better in its place. Its whole air is that of the critic 
rather than that of the believer. It lacks reverence; it lacks earnestness; 
it lacks religious passion, and flourishes the latest speculative hypothesis 
as though God had come to town but yesterday—as though the idea that 
Christ has been present and prevalent in his Church from the beginning 
were an amiable dream. Again I reassert with utmost emphasis that this 
is not the attitude of the really fine critical scholarship of the day, nor is 
it the attitude of the true leaders of progressive thought on either side 
the sea, but it is the attitude of a certain partisan liberalism, manifest 
not so much in formal statements as in chance quips and flings. But 
here and there it appears, and is driving some earnest souls into con- 
servative reaction, if not into bewilderment, bitterness, and scorn. It is 
hurting our churches and causing heavy hearts in many homes. Now, 
how noble in contrast to both these phases of partisan prejudice is the 
large and rational Christian philosophy of St. Paul! ‘If that which was 
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done away was glorious’—as it was—‘ much more that which remaineth 
is glorious.’ What was grand and true in the eld view of the Scriptures 
will be carried on and survive in a new view of the Scriptures, which 
will perpetuate the essence of the old, and yet add something more and 
larger. Let us, as Wordsw orth says, ‘come forth into the light of things.’ 
What shallow fallacy to assume that the contrast between the Puritan 
view of the Bible and the modern more critical view of it is simply the 
contrast between the false and the true, the discredited and the verified! 
To m_ mind it seems rather the contrast between the good and some- 
thing still better. The path of true science curves upward by a kind of 
spiral—from faith through doubt, around to faith again, but on a higher 
and still more rational level. We are not to surrender reason, as Pascal 
and Newman did, nor are we to surrender faith, as Darwin did, For 
we are Protestants. And what is Protestantism? Protestantism is the 
indissoluble union of intelligence and faith, with justice to both, with 
detriment to neither. This genius of Protestantism is dual—it asserts 
both the duty of faith and the right of reason ; and if any man declares 
that the two are inconsistent, he has not reached the living nerve of 
modern Christian civilization. This was the heart of the old Protestant- 
ism, and it is the heart of the new Protestantism, and will live on. The 
present is an hour when every man that believes anything should stand 
for all the faith he has, and when every other man should be glad to 
have him do it. It is not the time to air the doubts we have, so much 
as to proclaim the faith we have, The ‘administration’ of the one 
‘Spirit’ involves ‘diversities of operations,’ just as all practical indus- 
tries depend upon the opposition between thumb and finger pressing 
against each other, and so holding things; but it would be a pity if 
thumb and finger should consider themselves as combative rather than 
cooperative. We must remember where our divergencies overlap and 
become our fraternities. Breadth is the thing. The person on the other 
side of the fence is also a ‘man and a brother.’ He may even be a 
Christian ! No sane man would carry this so far as to advocate a color- 
less neutrality, without preferences, without muscle and blood. But is 
there not a way of preparing ourselves for the finest work in the open- 
ing decades of the new century by training our minds to feel something 
of the truth on both sides in these great issues between conscientious 
men? Is not this the highest reason as well as the most Christlike 
charity ?” 

Ethics and Revelation. By HENRY 8S. NAsH, Professor in the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, Crown 8vo, pp. 277. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Professor Nash's book, The Genesis of the Social Conscience, announced 
him as a man to be sought after and listened to. There was no surprise 
when he was selected to deliver in Philadelphia the Bohlen lectures, 
which are now issued in this volume. The author is a thinker who 
deals with the new problems, takes everything from the modern angle, 
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and speaks the dialect of to-day, a dialect which no scholar of fifty years 
ago could understand. The six titles under which the unity of the 
book is divided are ‘‘ Ethics and Religion,” ‘‘ The Spiritual Significance 
of the Free State,” ‘‘ Comparative Religion and the Principle of Indi- 
viduality,” ‘‘ The Church’s Conception of Revelation,” ‘‘ Prophecy and 
History,” ‘‘ The Christ and the Creative Good.” The first sentence of 
the book says, ‘‘The aim of these lectures is to show that the Bible 
marks out the road along which conscience must travel, if it would treat 
our life on earth with abiding seriousness.” The next page says: ‘‘ The 
supreme question for every man and woman of our time who would 
achieve deep thought and a commanding purpose, the question of the 
Sphinx, which we must answer if we would not be devoured, is, How 
must I interpret the universe, if I am to take history, not as a drama that 
has the irony of the universe behind it, but as a real drama into which 
the heart of the universe puts itself? How shall I conceive history to 
have a moral end?” No critical description of the book will advertise 
its quality and color so well as samples of the author’s thought in his 
own words. Insisting that the religious need of the average man is be- 
coming keener and more imperious, he says: ‘‘ Religion is that form of 
experience and feeling wherein man insures himself in the belief that he 
can meet all the obligations issuing from his relation to reality, and dis- 
charge in full the debts that conscience declares binding. Religion, in 
its essence, is the sense of fellowship and partnership with God. And 
God, however variously the thought of different times and places con- 
ceives him, is always, for feeling, the solid and abiding reality, the per- 
manent element in a world of change. As self-consciousness deepens 
and conscience gains a keener edge and wider scope, the distance be- 
tween man’s spiritual desire and his deeds becomes greater. The equa- 
tion of existence is destroyed. This means that man loses his self-respect. 
For self-respect is bottomed upon the ability to become what one desires 
to be, and if the ability steadily falls short of the task the springs of 
self-respect dry up; the motives of happy and heroic action wither. In 
this crisis of his inner life science, art, and generous civic life come to 
man’s rescue. Science renews his self-respect by opening to him the 
springs of wonder and admiration for the mighty world wherein his 
tent is pitched. Art cleanses and liberates him, lifting him by the 
power of beauty into a world that is free from fractions and waste. 
The State ennobles and expands him by taking him into partnership 
with a purpose so much deeper than individual aims that, by spending 
existence in its service, men may enrich and eternize themselves. In 
each one of these forms of the larger life the individual exalts himself 
above the dust into which his body descends. In each he regains some 
of the self-respect which the loss of equation between desire and deed 
had taken from him. Yet no one of them by itself, nor all of them 
together, can perfectly and finally do the work of insuring man’s self- 
respect against the accidents inseparable from a widening and deepening 
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experience. Furthermore, no small part of the success which they 
actually achieve is due to the unconsciously religious nature of the feel- 
ings which they draw upon and encourage. The toils of the scientist are 
glorified by an admiration of nature that possesses attributes of religion. 
The delight in beauty, if it is anything better than self-indulgence, culti- 
vates a worshipful temper that is of the very essence of religion. The 
deepest springs of patriotism lie hidden in a feeling that renders the State 
in some part a Church, and gives to the love of native land the color of 
a sacramental relationship with God. But religion alone—explicit and 
acknowledged religion—can effectively do the work of maintaining hu- 
manity’s self-respect. The Christian religion meets the test by its success 
in creating in humanity a masterful and abiding self-respect. Its entire 
body of doctrines—Creation, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Trinity 
moves toward this end. Saving faith in God is the faith whereby man 
takes fast hold on God’s faith in humanity. To be believed in is the 
deepest necessity of our nature, and the conviction that God believes in 
humanity and puts his whole being and purpose at the back of his be- 
lief is the very marrow of Christianity.” This is a favorite and funda- 
mental conviction with the author, and he continues: ‘‘ The fundamental 
condition of all noble behavior is to be believed in. The whole mass and 
body of Christian dogma comes to the conclusion that God believes in 
humanity. He believes in the stars; else how could they have kept 
their steadfast ways? He believes in the moon; else how could she 
draw the seas? He believes in the sun; else how could the sun have 
kept the fire burning on the hearth of our world? But more deeply 
still does God believe in the human conscience. That is the simple yet 
vast conclusion at which the entire body of Christian dogma is aimed. 
And this is the conclusion to which the student of scientific ethics must 
come by one road or another. He must believe in himself and his race. 
And to this end he must know or believe that the purposes which redeem 
the history of his race from brutality and vulgarity are taken to heart by 
the universe. He must believe that he is believed in. Otherwise his 
ethics are sure to become a bare census and calculus of morals, while his 
virtue loses all color of magnificence and majesty. . . . No conduct of a 
high order is possible unless the agent takes himself seriously. Ethics 
must give the agent a true ground of pride after the false ground has 
been cut from under his feet. Scientific ethics seeks the aid of religion 
in order to gain the possibility of magnificent action, action pervaded 
with unity and inspired by hope.” ‘‘The Christian Scriptures give the 
saving and refreshing story of the Christ, through whom God’s belief in 
our race is fully revealed and authenticated. And thus the Scriptures be- 
come a book of witness to a divine faith in humanity so deep and entire 
that we ourselves are enabled to believe in humanity against all odds of 
circumstance and fortune.” Speaking of the indispensableness and per- 
manence of the fundamental affirmations of the theology formulated by 
the Christian fathers, the author says: ‘‘ Its central ideas are those which 
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must dominate in every age of the Church. The unity of God as the 
underpinning for the unity and coherence of human life; the dogma of 
creation, dislodging dualism from consciousness, and pushing the thought 
of an untiring and unwasting purpose through the whole material of 
human life; the belief in the incarnation, putting down the halting, 
limping theology of Arius, and opening a thoroughfare for reason and 
conscience from the center of things to the outmost edge of things; the 
concept of the Trinity aiming to carry the thought of relationship and 
fellowship into the depths of the divine Being—only the terminology of 
these ideas can change, the ideas themselves are eternal.” It is remarked 
that mysticism and monasticism go together; that neoplatonism, which 
was the deepest symptom of the world to which the mediswval Church 
ministered, was in effect a confession that reason was bankrupt, for it open- 
ly declared that the only way to reach the saving unities of reason was 
by an ecstasy wherein reason swooned into the vision of God. And the 
Church of that time ‘‘ actually became what the Roman Catholic Church, 
the lineal descendant of medizvalism, still is, an out-and-out monastic 
Church. The reason of the Church, like the reason of the heathen world, 
ended by taking’ the veil.” ‘‘The Old Testament is an open-air book. 
The view of the divine and the human life revealed through it, the visions 
of conduct and duty and glory given in it, were revealed through and 
conferred upon men who had no thought of living the life of specialists. 
The common life was to them the main staple of all life. Their race 
was run in the dust and heat of the common day. And it is because of 
this open-air nature of the Old Testament that it has won, along with 
the New, the right of entry into all tongues.” ‘‘ Ideals come and go, 
but the Ideal abides. By its grace and help alone do ideals live. It is 
the ideal in man, his kith and kinship to something forever better than 
his best, that keep him forever within sound of the trumpet of the 
Spirit.” The Christian interpretation of the communion of the divine 
with the human finds it in ‘‘ the self-revelation, the self-communication, 
of a creative Will which underlies and underpins nature and history, and 
which has in store energies and purposes far outgoing present insights 
and standards. The outgoing human will, with its heroic struggle for 
the Ideal, is met by the counterthrust of the Ideal itself—the ideal Being, 
not a vague abstraction, but an infinite and hallowing energy. The at- 
tentive human reason is met by the Truth—the truth being not merely an 
infinite field to be explored, an infinite deep to be sounded, but an infinite 
Meaning of things which knows itself and is sure of itself and freely im- 
parts itself to the attentive, that is, the prayerful reason. God, the unseen 
and sovereign worth and good, is a holy, creative energy, not waiting 
afar, like a shadowy infinite, for a wooing that ends in heart sickness 
and brain sickness to the wooer, but anticipating the approaches of the 
human heart and reason—an energy in deed and in truth, outgoing from 
itself in order to invade human consciousness. . . . The human will, in 


its endeavor after the good, falls in with another Will. The energy 
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setting forth from man meets an energy setting into man. And he finds 
when he goes to the bottom of himself that this in-setting Energy is the 
ultimate source and spring of the energy that goes forth from himself. 
The discovery that his search for good ends in the revelation of a Good 
that is seeking him gives him in his own eyes an infinite worthiness 
which no unfavoring circumstances can invalidate or impugn; while he 
becomes certain of a holy and redeeming Energy setting like a tide, buoy- 
ant and cleansing, into his consciousness.” Referring to the difficult na- 
ture of social problems, the author writes: ‘‘ How shall the higher human- 
ity be kept whole-hearted while redeeming the slums and creating men and 
women in places where now are brutality and noisomeness? History's 
mortgage of brutehood and sin is vast and disheartening. To build a 
spiritual palace, calling it a monastery, is easy. To leave the track of 
history and go off with the Hindu quietist, leaving the cheap politicians 
and the rattlesnakes to rule the land, issimple. But to conquer the earth, 
to stand fast in one’s place of citizenhood, believing in and working for 
the social redemption—this is the hard and heroic way. This is God's 
way and the way of Christ’s freemen. . . . The brute, the satyr, the man 
who sells his fellow-men for a pair of shoes, the woman who spends her 
soul in building ignoble aristocracies—these folk will not soon perish from 
the earth. Yet this does not daunt the free man who has learned to walk 
in the ways of the Great Companion. The springs of his interest and rev- 
erence lie deep down in his own nature and in God’s being, so deep that 
no army of hostile circumstances, besieging his will, can stop their flow. 
He does not day-dream or deceive himself when he prophesies of a time 
when man’s whole being shall be at the call of his highest purpose, and 
when every detail of human life shall be pregnant with meaning and 
rich in worth. The sincerity of the universe, the unity of God, the 
beauty of Christ, teach him that the eternal Being and Good believe in 
him. He believes in that belief and so is saved, enabled to believe in 
himself. Out of his own nature is given him the hope that he may be- 
come a man of attentive reason and impassioned prayer, with a conscience 
possessing both the gentleness and the severity of God, toiling gladly to 
make the earth a fit place for babes to draw their first breath in, and a 
gladsome place for old folk to look their last upon, making his own life 
a part of the joyous and refreshing story of the Son of God, who, by liv- 
ing amongst us and dying for us, has given a new heart and an eternal 
hope to our race.” Thus ends a volume which has near three hundred 
pages of modern thought, fresh, vital, and finely, even brilliantly phrased. 
It leaves in the reader an appetite for more. We have not seen these 
problems dealt with in just this fashion elsewhere. 

Studies in Theology—VI. Sin. By RANDOLPH 8S. FostTER, D.D., LL.D., a Bishop 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 8vo, pp. 308. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
Cincinnati. Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $3. 


Bishop Foster always discusses great themes. Those who have heard 
him in spoken address, or have read his previous works, know how 
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constant has been his devotion to the weighty questions of religious in- 
quiry. The present volume—which is the sixth in his long-continued 
study of the problems of systematic theology—includes an investigation 
of those mysteries in sin and punishment with which the great minds of 
the ages have grappled, and is both luminous and invigorating in its in- 
fluence. The views of the author, at the outset, as to man’s Edenic sur- 
roundings differ from those which are held by the average and simple 
believer. ‘*‘The wild dream of Milton,” with its results in popular 
superstition rd eminent theological teaching, the bishop rejects; and 
the portrayal by the painters of ‘‘ paradisaical landscapes of the rarest 
beauty and richest luxuriance,” with the residence of the happy pair 
amid those ‘‘ bowers of beauty, themselves the most beautiful objects of 
all, having a perfect ecstasy of life, without care or trouble,” he declares 
to be a fiction. ‘‘ There were hailstorms and snowdrifts, floods and 
earthquakes, plenty and famine, before and after our first parents came. 
. So far as we are able to find, there is not a hint in revelation that 
Eden was more beautiful than, or in any respect different from, a thou- 
sand places found in pure nature now, and there is no indication in geo- 
logical phenomena to denote a radical change of the conditions then ex- 
isting.” And, as for Adam himself, ‘‘imagination has performed the 
same fantastic tricks, and with as slender materials. . . . He was as like 
us substantially, sin excepted, as our father whom we laid away yester- 
day. He did not become so in time, he began so. Hunger and want 
struck him the first day he lived on earth. He needed clothes and home 
as much as we do. The same law of labor bound him that binds us, 
. . Hismind, equal in endowments to the task, would need to grow and 
to have time for growth. . . . He had noknowledge proper of the world: 
had to find out the time to look for the sun and when to expect its set- 
ting; the moon’s coming and going; the seasons to plant and harvest; 
the means of protection from rigor of weather, heat, and cold; the ores 
and metals, how to make tools and how to use them; what was good for 
food and how to capture it and prepare it—everything. . . . Knowl- 
edge would increase from age to age; would become more accurate; 
would open new fields of discovery; would multiply means of warfare.” 
And, as for the holiness of Adam, he was “innocent, without guilt,” 
not having the taint of sin, but possessing ‘‘ capacity to know and love 
God, capacity to know and feel obligation to the right, direct and spon- 
taneous movement of the affections toward God.” These positions, it is 
unnecessary to say, will not satisfy the evolutionist, who rejects the story 
of Eden and otherwise explains the existence of man and the presence of 
sin in the world. Yet with his unscriptural and unwarranted views we 
are happily not concerned in this notice, and it is wholesome to find, in 
these times of rampant speculation, such a whole-hearted allegiance to 
the historicity of the Creation and the Fall as is implied in the opening 
sections of Bishop Foster’s book. The discussion which follows, under 
the caption ‘‘ What is Sin ?” is too voluminous to permit of more than a 
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few scanty allusions. Such master-minds as Shedd, Bushnell, McCosh, 
Whedon, Edwards, and Hodge are made to pay contribution to the 
discussion in various weighty extracts. The view advocated by the 
bishop as to the nature of sin is that it originates in the act of the 
will. But the position of certain thinkers is wrong, he holds, that desire 
isan act of the will. ‘* Desire is a feeling which arises in the soul wholly 
irrespective of the will; a feeling which is wholly involuntary when an 
object is presented which for any reason is agreeable. It is simply a 
feeling awakened by the object. . . . It is an action on the will, but not 
of the will. It can have no moral quality until it is taken up by the will 
and results in a free choice or rejection.” But the location of sin in the 
desire, it seems, has been a favorite position with the Calvinists. ‘‘ This 
idea,” writes the author, ‘‘runs through all Calvinistic theology from 
Augustine down, and comes to great prominence in Edwards on Original 
Sin, and also in his treatment of the Will. It is designed to locate sin in 
the disposition or inclination or desire back of every volitionary act, but 
to connect it with the will by identifying these states with the will.” 
The question, it is evident, is a psychological one, and stands as one of 
those instances in which metaphysics impinge upon theology. As for 
the proofs of freedom which are presented by the author, we find them to 
be ‘‘consciousness,” the fact ‘‘ that we are responsible for our acts,” and 
the further fact that ‘‘the Scriptures affirm freedom as power to the op- 
posite.” Such objections as are made to this view of freedom the volume 
meets with respect but with vigorous reply. The theory of freedom “ fits 
to all the facts of existence, furnishes the indispensable conditions to re- 
sponsibility, lays the foundations of moral government, accords with in- 
tuitive convictions, is in harmony with consciousness, gives function and 
authority to conscience, makes the restraints and demands of law just, 
satisfies the dictates of reason, agrees with experience, harmonizes with 
revelation.” In the concluding section of the volume, to which nearly 
two hundred pages are devoted, the topic is that of ‘‘ Punishment.” 
This is defined, in words whose italics indicate their importance, to be 
‘that suffering which is inflicted upon a person because of some ill 
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desert which is supposed to attach to him in view of a transgression of 
moral law perpetrated by him, and expresses the displeasure of the law- 
giver against him on account of his act.” To the doctrine held from the 
time of Augustine till Hodge that ‘‘ all men are depraved by inheritance 
from Adam, and by means of his first sin,” the author gives his ‘‘ un- 
qualified assent.” But the claim that this inherited depravity ‘‘ involves 
us in personal guilt” he denies. Replying to the ‘‘ Princeton theory” 
and to other Calvinistic views as to the results of Adam’s sin, he ex- 
alts the Arminian teaching as the correct position. ‘‘Coming through 
Adam as our natural head, we partake of his fall, inherit his degenerate 
and corrupt nature, his tendency to evil—a tendency so deep and radical 
that it would, unhindered, inevitably carry us to utter death. . . . Thus 
we are found to agree with those who hold to congenital depravity, as to 
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the fact and source of it, while we deny its guilt as hereditary.” As to 
the theories of the atonement there are, in fact, but three—the moral in- 
fluence, the satisfaction, and the governmental theories. And the last is 
the only view consistent with the doctrines of Wesleyan Arminian- 
ism. ‘Certain cardinal doctrines of the Wesleyan soteriology are very 
conspicuous and entirely settled. One is that the atonement is only 
provisory in its character; that it renders men salvable, but does not 
necessarily save them. Another, and the consequence of the former, is 
the conditionality of salvation. Nor is this such as Calvinism often 
asserts, yet holds with the monergism of the system, but a real condi- 
tionality in accord with the synergism of the truest Arminianism. On 
these facts there is neither hesitation nor divergence in Methodism. 
With these facts the atonement of satisfaction must be excluded from 
her system of doctrines, and the rectoral theory maintained as the only 
doctrine of a real atonement agreeing with them.” We have said 
enough in these extracts to show the wide scope of the bishop’s treat- 
ment, his full acquaintance with the differing schools of theological 
thought, and his firm devotion to the views of the Arminian faith, It 
is a matter for congratulation that another volume is added to the series 
he has long been completing, and that the outlook is encouraging for 
still further fruit in his old age. Asa theological teacher, we may again 
repeat, he deals with majestic truths. Disdaining the commonplace- 
like the eagle which despises the lower air—he moves in the higher 
altitudes of thought, and the Church is benefited in his excursions. 


Honey from Many Hives. Gathered by Rev. JAMEs MupaGrE, D.D. 12mo, pp. 331. 

New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $1. 

It would hardly be unorthodox to say that the author, who is the 
hereditary product of generations of godly character and holy living, has 
a natural appetency for such spiritual pabulum as fills this book. With 
an exceptional genius for reading, he has roamed during his whole life- 
time through the richest fields of devotional literature to be found any- 
where in the Christian ages. His intellectual and his spiritual instincts 
are both so keen that his discriminating judgment and power to select 
the best are well-nigh infallible. For going through books and sifting 
the wheat from the chaff he has few equals. In this book there is noth- 
ing but the finest of the wheat, spiritual nutriment of the choicest sort, 
gathered from the master-thinkers and master-saints of fifteen centuries 
—from St. Augustine to Dean Goulburn. Not the least excellent and 
pleasing thing is the admirable portrait of the author, which faces the 
title-page. The appealing Salutatory and the chapter on Devotional 
Reading which begin the book are full of momentous truth and well- 
reasoned spiritual wisdom. Of the Theologia Germanica, one of the greatest 
devotional treatises of the world, Luther wrote: ‘‘ Next to the Bible 
and St. Augustine no book hath ever come into my hands whence I have 
learned, or would wish to learn, more of what God and Christ and man 
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and all things are.” Of the same treatise Baron Bunsen said: ‘‘ With 
Luther I rank this short treatise next to the Bible, but unlike him I 
should place it before rather than after St. Augustine.” Of Rutherford’s 
Letters Richard Baxter said: ‘‘ Hold off the Bible, such a book the 
world never saw.” Dr. Mudge’s book contains the cream of the litera- 
ture which Luther and Bunsen and Baxter praised so highly, as well as 
the cream of other most valuable devotional literature. To add together 
their praises and apply the sum of them to the book before us would be 
almost mathematically correct. The volume is worthy to lie on many a 
table next to the Bible. If it shall have the wide sale which it eminently 
deserves, it will help a host of people to high thinking and holy living; 
multitudes will so love and prize it as to make it their daily companion and 
be unwilling to part with it for many times its price. In a time when 
much trash and chaff are issued under the name of religious literature, 
this wholesome, substantial, and nutritious book full of matter which 
is fittest to survive, is indeed a godsend. In no day since the world be- 
gan has there been greater need to plan for spiritual meditation, and to 
promote the devotional temper, than in this bustling and breathless time, 
when men are so busy making a living that they do not have time to 
live. Want of thought makes a starveling piety and empty souls. 
Honey from Many Hives would be one of the sweetest and most sacred 
gifts that could pass between two mortals. Those mature saints who 
already love the best would have a satisfying feast, and those who are 
struggling and need help would find it here. Of the many great spirits 
whose richest thoughts on religious themes are collected in this book, 
we confess that F. W. Faber has for us a central insight, a sanity and 
practical good sense, a tender and delicate appreciation of the soul's 
most sensitive needs and finest possibilities, which make his words 
exceptionally precious. Not for a hundred years may a book superior to 
this, of its kind, be expected to appear. 


—_— - 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Eternal Building; or, The Making of Manhood. By GrorGrE T. LEMMON, 
author of Better Things for Sons of God. Crown 8vo, pp. 380. New York: Eaton & 
Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The author sends forth his message in the hope that it may aid those 
who read it to ‘‘ manufacture themselves into such men and women as 
the world delights to crown and God joyously receives to himself.” He 
says, ‘‘I have tried to make just such a book asI wish now I had got into 
my hands fifteen years ago.” The lessons of the book are delivered 
largely by illustrations, stimulating the young to noble effort by marshal- 
ing in splendid procession the sublime achievements of the great and the 
good which constitute the grandeur of human history. He uses the in- 
spiration of the concrete instance because, he says, ‘‘I find that snugging 
up to a little coal fire imparts far more warmth to my chilly body than 
any number of eloquent lectures on the awful consuming heat of the sun; 
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hence in this book I have tried so to put my thought that the reader 
may find himself hugged up close to the great warm heart of the master 
builders of the past, and be, by that embrace, aroused to work mightily 
and build grandly for himself. What one man has done must always 
stir and nerve another.” Part of the impulse to build this book came, 
we are told, from Dr. J. W. Lee’s The Making of a Man and Dr. O. 8. 
Marden’s Pushing to the Front. For description of the contents and dis- 
tinctive character of the book we can do no better than reproduce what 
has been written elsewhere. The works of Samuel Smiles have inspired 
many a young life to nobler achievement. Later Dr. William Matthews 
and Dr. O. 8. Marden have splendidly imitated the Englishman. The 
Christian press and Christian workers have given unstinted praise to these 
works, and labored zealously to place them in the hands of our youth, 
Yet all have been conscious that from the Christian stand point there was 
a lack in these good books. They stop short of the full word and the 
full man. They inspire for time, but decline to face eternity. Char- 
acter is eternal. Religion is essential, not elective. This is the fact that 
is squarely faced in The Eternal Building. The full measure of a man is 
drawn, and the book is such a one that a pastor or parent can put into 
the hands of thoughtful young people, confident that it will not only spur 
them to amount to something in this world, but open their eyes to the 
demands and opportunities of the other world. This book is a new de- 
parture in works on character building in the magnificent tribute it pays 
to the heads of the young people of this generation. It aims to feed as 
well as spur the mind. It seeks to lead the host of young brain builders 
to grasp the why of the world and the race, and thus put before them 
the larger reasons for their great exertion. Certain divisions of the work 
face the knottiest problems which philosophy has to meet, and handles 
them in a way to inspire young thinkers to the proper use of their brains. 
The book is built in six chapters well subdivided. The opening chapter, 
‘*The Discovery of the Building,” tersely arrays the builders of palaces, 
nations, science, and religions, discovers man, and portrays ‘‘ The Won- 
ders of the Builder.” The second chapter, treating of ‘‘The Physical 
Basis of the Building,” demands ‘‘ A Good Animal,” tells ‘‘ How to Be- 
come a Good Animal,” describes ‘‘The Hand and Head of the Builder” 
and ‘‘’The Marvelous Provision for the Body.” Here, also, the author 
dares to face the ‘‘ Destroyers of the Building,” and in trenchant pages 
strikes tobacco, intoxicants, and the dance. The third chapter describes 
‘« The Social Provision for a Great Life.” ‘‘ Companionship,” ‘‘ The Con- 
test for Existence,” ‘‘The Science of Success,” ‘‘Good Manners,” 


‘* Cheerfulness,” ‘‘ Promptness,” ‘‘The Purpose of Man's Social Endow- 
ment,” and ‘‘The Wonders Before Us” are the well-wrought subdivi- 
sions of this chapter. ‘‘The Dome and Its Wonders” is the title of the 
highly intellectual fourth chapter; its divisions tell of ‘‘The Need of 
Large Brains,” ‘‘The Brain an Inheritor,” ‘‘The Mind and the Truth,” 


‘‘The Quest of Truth,” ‘‘ Why Start with God?” ‘‘ Will Power,” “ Pa- 
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tience,” ‘* Tact,” ‘Getting Wisdom Under Cover.” The fifth chapter 
enters ‘*The Temple Within the Dome,” introduces conscience as ‘‘ The 
Superintendent of Construction,” climbs ‘‘The Ladder of Self-evident 
Truth,” makes ‘‘The Great Affirmation” of Christian philosophy, and 
thoroughly studies ‘‘ The Nature and Culture of the Monitor” and ‘‘ The 
Problem of Temptation.” The last chapter tells of ‘‘The Wonderful 
Tenant of the Building,” describing his whence and whither, ‘‘The 
Hunger of the Tenant for Love,” ‘* The Power of Love,” and ‘*‘ The Thirst 
of the Tenant for Power,” and arousingly closes with ‘‘ Faith the Con- 
queror.” A remarkable abundance of quotations indicates the author's 
familiarity with literature. A fiery intensity makes the pages glow, 
and floods of varied matter flow like streams of molten lava from a vol- 
cano. For a sample of the nervous and impetuous style we reproduce 
the pictures of what Alexander and Cromwell and Napoleon did: 
‘Young Europe has long been the toy of Asia. Attica has been the 
buffer on which the worst blows and woes have fallen. But Attica 
is now divided. A young ruler, with a state like ‘Little Rhody’ at 
his back, comes to the fore. Demosthenes may thunder against him, but 
he becomes master of Greece. Hitherto Europe has defended herself as 
best she could against the invading hordes of Asia. This boy, with a 
sword between his teeth, will beard the Asiatic lion in his den. At Arbela 
the champions of two continents cross lances. Darius, with the blood of 
the Medes and Persians, and the million sons of Babylon, Nineveh, Susa, 
and the Ganges is on one side. The army of Europe has less than fifty 
thousand—and Alexander. It is twenty to one, but the one wins! Night 
finds Darius dead; Persia, the last great oriental monarchy, lies a wreck; 
Asia isin the dust; Europe in the saddle, the master, and to remain the 
master through the momentous centuries of the history of the race. 
Behold what one man can do! England is in shame. A tyrant is on the 
throne, and brother knaves are the masters of the kingdom. The Refor- 
mation is born, and the foundations of the future are being swiftly laid. 
Which way will England swing? To Rome or to the Reformation? 
Will Catholicism or Protestantism master the commerce that is to spring 
up like magic at the touch of coming discoveries and inventions? Will 
the New World become the child of Rome or of the Reformation? No 
man can tell, yet these are the questions that are to be settled. Then 
a sturdy farmer leaves his plow and wins his way from a captaincy in to 
the commandership of the Parliamentary army, assists in the destruction 
of the royal disgrace of England, when Pariiament itself goes wrong 
dares to turn it out of doors, and as there is none else to uphold the 
authority and power of the English nation shoulders the burden himself, 
and as Lord Protector of the Commonwealth makes the peace of a mas- 
ter with all the enemies of England, wins for Britain that supremacy of 
the sea which she has never yet resigned, ‘arrested the sails of Libyan 
pirates and the persecuting fires of Rome,’ humiliates Spain, the sponsor 
of Romanism, extorts from France the protection of her Protestant peo- 
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ples, and proclaims in the ear of the prophet that because of him Eng- 
land and America shall be Protestant, and the rule of the world shall be 
theirs. Cromwell was the maker of modern England, and to him, with 
William of Orange and Wolfe at Quebec, we owe our inheritance in this 
land of freedom. Paint this Puritan, ‘warts and all’—for there were 
warts on his character as well as on his face—but still look ye, behold 
what a man can do! Europe is a seething caldron of discontent. 
Kings and people have been emancipated from the power of the priest- 
hood, but have not apprehended that law of mutual dependence that is 
the parent of enduring liberty. Power being in the hands of the kings, 
they have used it to grind the people into afury of madness, In France 
the storm bursts. For centuries the Church and the State have been 
one, and the prime minister often a prince of the Church ; now against 
the Church as well as the State the mob turns. Hell vomits all its brood 
of devils upon the unhappy land. The State is overthrown, and the 
heads of king, queen, and princes glut the guillotine. Church doors are 
walled up, for religion is no longer needed, Reason is enthroned, and 
men shall be their own gods. But man makes a poor god. Reason 
without righteousness is insane, and red-handed, blood-hungry fiends 
terrorize Paris and spread their infernal contagion throughout France. 
They who seize the sword shall perish at its edge, and self-constituted 
leader after leader is rushed through the terror to his death. For six 
years this satanic intermittent fever devastates the land, then the master 
appears. Those who have danced in blood through every street in Paris 
now look into the mouths of shctted cannon, Diabolism falters. Hell 
is cowardly. Five feet one of man, with a sword in his hand, sends 
them scurrying to cover. The Directory plays its part, but only to make 
still more evident the need of astrong hand to cut the social cancer to 
the roots and save the body national. The Eighteenth of Brumaire un- 
gloved that hand. Bonaparte isin the saddle. He crushes the mob and 
brings France to order. As First Consul he reconstructs society and the 
State, and after centuries of deficits surprises the nation with a surplus 
revenue. He inaugurates an era of vast public improvement, gives 
France its legal wonder—the Code Napoleon—and bids reason pull 
down its blood-spattered images and hearken to the voice of the Church 
again. Then follows the empire and the overturning of the thrones of 
Spain, Sweden, the Netherlands, the Italian principalities, and the quak- 
ings in the houses of Hapsburg, Hohenzollern, and Romanoff. Only 
England trembles not, and her mighty exertions save her only because 
she has three men—Pitt, Nelson, and Wellington—while France has but 
one. Waterloo crushes the Corsican, but not until he has been used to 
teach the common people their power and make impossible the contin- 
ued exercise of the old power of the kings. Look at this man, mighty 
in shame and in honor, so great, Victor Hugo said, as to ‘ embarrass 
God,’ and behold in this maker of France and map-maker of Europe 
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truly says, ‘‘No Church in Christendom commends, or even excuses, the 
dance. All unite to condemn it;” and in confirmation he quotes prom- 
inent bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church—Bishop Hopkins, of 
Vermont, as follows: ‘‘ Dancing is chargeable with waste of time, inter- 
ruption of useful study, the indulgence of personal vanity and display, 
and the premature incitement of the passions. At the age of maturity 
it adds to these no smal! danger by late hours, flimsy dresses, heated 
rooms, and exposed persons, while its incongruity with strict Christian 
sobriety and principle, and its tendency to the love of dissipation are so 
manifest that no ingenuity can make it consistent with the covenant of 
baptism.” Bishop Meade, of Virginia, as follows: ‘‘Social dancing is 
not among the neutral things, which, within certain limits, we may do 
at pleasure, and it is not among the things lawful but not expedient, 
but it is in itself wrong, improper, and of bad effect.” Bishop McEl- 
vaine, of Ohio, about the dance and the theater, as follows: ‘‘ The only 
line I would draw in regard to these is that of entire exclusion. The 
question is not what we can imagine them to be, but what they always 
have been and will be and must be in such a world as this to render them 
pleasurable to those who patronize them. Strip them bare till they stand 
in the simple innocence to which their defenders’ arguments would 
reduce them, and the world would not have them.” Bishop Coxe, of 
Western New York, as follows: ‘‘The enormities of theatrical exhibi- 
tions, and the lasciviousness of dances, too commonly tolerated in our 
time, are so disgraceful to the age and so irreconcilable with the Gospel 
of Christ that I feel it my duty to the souls of my flock to warn those 
who run with the world to ‘ the same excess of riot’ in these things that 
they presume not to come to the holy table. Classes preparing for con- 
firmation are informed that I will not lay hands knowingly on anyone 
who is not prepared to renounce such things with other abominations of 
‘the world, the flesh, and the devil.’ Let all such choose deliberately 
whom they will serve, and if salvation be worth striving for, let them be 
persuaded to a sober life, to self-denial, and to the pure and innocent 
enjoyments which the Gospel not only permits, but which it only can 
create.” He quotes also from the Plenary Council of the Roman Catho- 
lic Chureh assembled in Baltimore: ‘‘We warn our people against those 
amusements which may easily become to them an occasion to sin, and 
especially against the fashionable dances which, as at present carried on, 
are revolting to every feeling of delicacy and propriety, and are fraught 
with the greatest danger to morals.” 


Ecce Clerus ; or, The Christian Minister in Many Lights. By a Student of the Times. 


12mo, pp. 41. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, 
cloth, $1.50. 


It is a living and powerful institution which this book describes. 
Whoever is observant of the progress of human society and is inclined 
to analyze the forces that contribute to its growth will include the 
Gospel ministry as chief among these molding and elevating influences. 
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Or, as the author of this important volume declares in his opening sen- 
tence, ‘‘ The birth of Christian civilization, properly so called, was co- 
incident with the beginning of preaching, and the leading factor in the 
moral and intellectual progress of mankind, since the hour when ‘times 
of refreshing ’ began to be given ‘ from the presence of the Lord,’ has been 
the Christian ministry in all that wide and varied field of activity and 
conquest in which it has progressively unfurled the flag of occupation.” 
Because of the conspicuous influence of this holy institution frequent 
volumes upon the nature, history, and success of the ministerial calling 
are always to be welcomed, and particularly if they possess the breadth 
and vigor of the ‘‘ treatise” now under notice. The work is succinctly 
stated by the unnamed author to be ‘‘an attempt to deal with some 
pressing present-day problems having their incidence within the sphere 
of religion and holding peculiarly intimate relation to the ministerial 
calling.” And to this end stricture is sometimes necessary throughout 
the volume. ‘‘ Fidelity to its aim in this regard makes it a more or less 
free and candid criticism of the spirit, status, functions, methods, and 
achievements of the Christian ministry, viewed in the light of the New 
Testament and the special requirements of the age.” The second chap- 
ter, entitled ‘* Domination of Type in the Ministry,” as an illustration of 
this spirit of honest scrutiny, sets forth some of the evils that inhere in 
denominationalism. ‘‘ Peculiarities of doctrinal belief, or of Church 
polity and usage, though formerly held with more zeal and tenacity than 
at present, when, indeed, there is a growing tendency to regard them as 
a vogue of the past, have left their impress deep and broad on most 
present-day Churches, giving to the whole expression of their religious 
life that distinctive tone and color which a stranger instantly detects. 
Even the culture which has been defined as ‘the complete spiritual de- 
velopment of the individual,’ and, again, as ‘the compensation of bias,’ 
does not enable the representatives of sectional Christianity to entirely 
escape the denominational lisp or conceal the denominational livery. 
Men who stand among their brethren like Saul among the men of Benja- 
min, head and shoulders above them all, get to some extent warped and 
twisted in their intellectual growth and moral sympathies by the limits, 
restrictions, and omissions of a creed and a polity which are necessarily 
narrower and shallower than the whole Christian teaching and disci- 
pline—the precious depositum of Him who said, ‘ The words that I spake 
unto you are spirit and are life.’” The position of the chapter, it seems 
to us, is well taken; and, while the retention of doctrinal statement 
must ever be necessary for the perpetuity and growth of the denomina- 
tions, yet the ideal is in truth the recognition of the fact that true 
orthodoxy ‘‘is not so much a faultless logic as a perfect Christian love.” 
In the sixth chapter, under the caption, ‘‘ The Bugbear of the Present- 
day Evangelical Pulpit,” the author discusses the question as to whether 
the doctrine of future retribution is neglected by the evangelical pulpit 
of the day. The doctrine, he holds, is ‘‘no figment of the medieval 
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fancy,” but is definitely stated in the New Testament. And there is ‘‘no 
theodicy in silence,” or excuse for lack of speech because of ‘‘the alleged 
difficulty of reconciling the execution of eternal penalty on the ultimately 
Jost with the infinite compassion and goodness of God.” At present the 
doctrine of future retribution seems the one in ‘‘the hot crucible of 
controversy.” For, as the author writes, ‘‘ there is scarcely any Protes- 
tant Church or denomination within the limits of Christendom that is not 
more or less agitated by the question as to the final state of unrenewed 
souls ; and of course the natural consequence of this uncertainty is silence 
all round—profound, oppressive, ominous, almost unbroken silence.” 
That the Gospel is the sole solution of the present social problems is em- 
phatically shown in the eighth chapter, ‘‘The Christian Ministry and 
the Masses.” Writes the author: ‘‘When the Christian Church and 
ministry are resolved to stand fearlessly full front to the obvious duty of 
the hour, they will put themselves unequivocally on record against all 
forms of evil that antagonize and imperil the present and eternal well- 
being of the people, degrading and cheapening their toil, debasing their 
social pleasures and amusements, corrupting their morals, draining their 
resources, cursing and embittering their lives. . . . Specifically against 
war, intemperance, licentiousness, greed, gambling, narcotism, and vile 
literature will the warning word of an awakened ministry be definite, 
decisive, outspoken, continuous.” Of the fifteen chapters of the book 
others are equally important, but must be passed by with a simple men- 
tion, in the belief that their titles will prove self-explanatory. Some of 
them are: ‘‘The Minister in the Making;” ‘*The Cardinal Functions 
and Leading Requisites of the Christian Minister;” ‘‘The Theme of 
Preaching;” ‘‘ Missions and Missionaries of the Twentieth Century ;” 
‘*The Itinerant and Settled Pastorates Compared and Contrasted;” 
‘*The Popular Preacher;” ‘‘ Ministerial Health and Hygiene;” ‘‘ The 
Minister in Age, Retirement, and Death.” In the discussion of the 
various cognate themes which naturally arise, many of the great leaders 
of the Christian ministry throughout the centuries pass in review before 
us. Thus we look upon the stalwart figures of Chrysostom and Columba, 
Augustine, Athanasius, and Xavier, Brainerd and Eliot, Luther and 
Whitefield, Matthew Henry and Cardinal Newman, Simpson and Punshon, 
Spurgeon and Booth, Robertson and a host of other worthies whose 
inspired eloquence has transformed the world, Their heroism in the 
face of danger had its illustration in the case of Cuthbert, whose boat 
was driven by a snowstorm on the coast of Fife, ‘‘ ‘ The snow closes the 
road along the shore,’ mourned his comrades; ‘the storm bars our way 
over sea.’ ‘ There is still the way of heaven that lies open,’ said Cuth- 
bert.” And their superiority to poverty was instanced in the instance of 
Wesley, who, while on an early visit to Cornwall, was not invited by the 
people toa meal. ‘‘ Finding that the bushes by the wayside yielded a 
plentiful supply of ripe blackberries, he records his heartfelt thankful- 
ness to God that the needs of the body are met in this way by the free 
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bounty of nature.” With this inadequate outline of a really important 
book we must now be content. No one who had read the work, though 
he were hostile to Christianity, could cherish a low idea of the purpose 
and the majesty of the ministry. It is a wholesome volume for the 
preacher to keep—and keep open—upon his study table. In its reading 
he will be stimulated to a greater struggle after the realization of his 
best ideals. As an addition to the existing text-books in the department 
of pastoral theology it is also deserving of consideration. Why its author 
has chosen to conceal his identity from his readers he does not inform 
us. Certainly his work, in its encyclopedic character, indicating years 
of research, and in its attractive presentation, is that of which any 
might be proud. He has not gathered alone in Methodist fields, and the 
clerics of all denominations might read his conclusions to advantage. 
The times are not those for a hireling ministry and for a fustian oratory 
in the house of God. The age needs the best prophets whom God may 
call and empower, and to their equipment, so far as human helps can 
go, this volume certainly contributes. 

A Study of English Literature. By WILLIAM HENRY Hupson, Professor of Eng- 


lish Literature in Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 12mo, pp. 31. New Yorkand 
Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, cloth, 35 cents. 


In this address Professor Hudson sets forth the profit and delight to 
be found in cultivating a love for great books. A few quotations may 
show its drift and quality. Here is what Macaulay once wrote to a little 
girl friend: ‘*I am always glad to make my little girl happy, and noth- 
ing pleases me so much as to see that she likes books; fer when she is 
as old as I am she will find that they are better than all the tarts and 
cakes, toys and plays and sights in the world. If anyone would make 
me the greatest king that ever lived, with palaces and gardens, and fine 
dinners and wines and coaches and beautiful clothes and hundreds of 
servants, on condition that I should not read books, I would not be a 
king. I would rather be a poor man in a garret with plenty of books 
than a king who did not love reading.” ‘‘In studying literature, which 
is essentially an interpretation of life,” says Professor Hudson, ‘* we come 
to approach life from many sides, and to regard its problems and its pos- 
sibilities in various lights and from different points of view, as we take 
up, provisionally, the angle of vision now of this writer and now of that. 
In this way we create about ourselves an atmosphere of fresh ideas; pre- 
vent our minds from becoming stagnant and inert ; and save ourselves from 
lapsing into the narrow sectarianism, the conventional routine in which 
most people are content to live. The purpose of good reading is, there- 
fore, to broaden and freshen, to arouse and dilate the mind, by bringing 
it into touch with the best which has been thought and said in the 
world; and to accomplish this is more than to furnish ‘little hoards of 
maxims’ for the various emergencies of existence, or to formulate codes 
of directions for the crises through which we may be called upon to 
” Again the author says: ‘‘ A large part of the culture-value of 
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literature lies in the fact that through our study of great books we are 
enabled to get into close and immediate individual contact with some 
of the largest, freshest, and most magnetic personalities the world has 
ever known. In books, as Wordsworth phrased it, we ‘drink the 
spirit breathed from dead men to their kind;’ and in our own free 
and intimate relationship with that spirit lie their true potency and value. 
We may complain, as I have said, of the deficiency in original vitality 
characterizing most of those whom we daily meet, and we may be only 
too keenly aware of a similar poverty and shallowness in our own natures ; 
but it is open to us to enjoy, if we will, constant association with some 
of the strongest and richest spirits of our race, and to turn thereby an 
unbroken current of tonic and vitalizing influence upon our lives.” To 
make literature a thing of worth to us we must overcome indolence and 
inertia, and seek our pleasure in the things which are large and pure and 
ennobling and true, though these at the outset may seem above our 
reach, It is easy enough to be content with our present level or sink to 
a lower, for it takes no effort to slide down hill. But the only noble joy 
of life isin climbing up. Cultivate then a relish for the best things, 
reach after and appropriate them. Hear Professor Hudson: ‘* Once 
learn the secret of Beethoven or Handel; once, as William: Watson says, 
‘take Schubert’s songs into your brain and blood,’ and the silly jingle of 
waltz music will bring you nothing but disgust; once enter into the 
spirit of a Millet or a Watts, and the pictures which used to satisfy you 
will satisfy you no longer; once make Shakespeare, Carlyle, Tennyson 
your friends, and the foam and froth and scum of the everyday trash of the 
printing press will have no meaning for you, no charm, Such is the dis- 
cipline of what the Greeks called ‘the greater things;’ they are exigent 
and jealous; they impose their conditions; we take up our dwelling 
with them, and with them alone thereafter is it possible for us to live. 
Never forget that such self-culture as this means the development within 
yourselves of the capacity for higher and truer and more lasting enjoy- 
ment. The discipline may, indeed, be severe, but the prize is one the 
value of which cannot be measured by any common standard. It may be 
hard to climb the narrow and rocky path, but think of the glorious pros- 
pect that gradually unfolds itself before you as you rise step by step into 
the pure air of the sunlit mountain top.” One more quotation will suf- 
fice: ‘*The noble literature of our common English tongue—the grand- 
est, richest, most varied literature the world has ever produced, the 
literature of which every English-speaking man and woman should be 
justly proud—is yours by simple right of inheritance. Think of the 
significance this simple fact may have in the development of your lives. 
You can have Chaucer and Fielding, Scott and Thackeray, Dickens 
and Lamb for your boom companions; Shakespeare and Jonson, Jane 
Austen and George Eliot, Carlyle and Browning and Tennyson for your 
intimate friends, To the bright world of the Elizabethan drama you 
already hold the key. Your spirit may catch fire at the glowing pages of 
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Shelley and Kingsley; by the wisdom of Bacon and Burke, of Words- 
worth and Matthew Arnold, you can fertilize and enrich your minds. 
You may wander with Pepys about the quaint streets of old London; you 
may listen to Johnson and Goldsmith and Reynolds as they chat to- 
gether at their club. The pensive minor melodies of Gray and Collins 
and Cowper; the broad and breezy lyricism of Burns; the witching ca- 
dences of Coleridge and Swinburne; the massive choral harmonies of 
Milton; the subtle music of Spencer and Keats, of Rossetti and William 
Morris—by these, if you will, you may be haunted as you walk your 
daily path. Nor is this more than the merest hint of the privileges that 
you may enjoy. These men, and an innumerable multitude of other 
great and magnetic spirits, offer you their wit and wisdom, their inspira- 
tion and strength. Let nothing deter you from entering into this mag- 
nificent birthright and claiming it as your own.” 


——— — 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

From the Himalayas to the Equator. Letters, Sketches, and Addresses, giving 
Some Account of a Tour in India and Malaysia. By Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL.D., 
One of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 12mo, pp. 262. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $1. 

A survey of the missionary work of the Church, such as this volume 
gives in part, is not withoutits benefits. The reader thereby gains new 
information as to the needs of the different fields which are under dis- 
cussion, grasps more vividly the magnitude of the modern missionary 
movement, and gathers fresh confidence in the final triumph of the Mes- 
siah throughout the heathen world. It is a matter of satisfaction that 
this sketch of missionary travel from the pen of Bishop Foss effects these 
results to such a large degree. The bishop’s visit to India, as it is hardly 
necessary to say, was for the purpose of such official administration as 
was enjoined upon the episcopal board by the General Conference of 
1896. Methodism in that wonderful land, he writes, has been built 
upon ‘‘broad and solid foundations,” having reason ‘‘to hold in grate- 
ful and lasting memory the names of William Butler and William Taylor.” 
And he further adds: ‘‘ That the foundations of Methodism in this empire 
have been solidly laid is plainly indicated in many ways, among the rest 
in these—the variety, thoroughness, and excellence of its educational sys- 
tem for both natives and Europeans, extending from the kindergartens 
and the humblest village schools, through regular gradations, to a well- 
equipped and creditable theological seminary; and also by its thorough 
utilization of the Methodistic polity, doctrines, and experience which 
have been in every land the vital forces of Methodism from the days of 
’ To the high worth of the native and foreign 
workers who have toiled to establish the Church in the midst of the dense 


John Wesley until now.’ 


heathenism of India the bishop pays a merited tribute, even finding 
among them additions to his ‘‘ private Eleventh of Hebrews,” his “‘ per- 


sonal roster of the heroes of the faith.” One instance of rare devotion is 
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that of Hasan Raza Khan, once a Mohammedan and now presiding elder 
of the Kasganj District in the Northwest India Conference. ‘ He is 
living on forty rupees (about thirteen dollars) a month, and trusting the 
people of his district to give it. He isa man among men, respected by 
foreigners and natives alike. Because of his intelligence and influence 
he was appointed one of the Board of Commissioners of her majesty’s 
government, for the zillah in which he lives. Appreciating his ability 
and integrity, the Board of Commissioners said to him one day: *‘ We 
have chosen you as secretary to this board. Your work shall be limited 
to five hours per day ; we will give you one hundred and twenty-five ru- 


’ 


pees per month ’ (more than three times what he was getting) ‘ and the 
position will bring you large influence.’ He promptly replied, without 
the slightest change of countenance, ‘I am secretary to the Lord Jesus, 
and I cannot accept any other office.’” Of the results which have fol- 
lowed the labors of Methodism in India the bishop also speaks in em- 
phatic terms. ‘‘ The collective judgment,” he writes, “ J have formed is 
about this, that Christianity and the Methodist type of it, in India, have 
brought forth in this generation a volume of Christian evidences of greater 
value tothe world than all the volumes of Christian evidences that can 
be gathered from the libraries of the theological seminaries of both 
hemispheres; that in our time . . . the Christian religion has so taken 
hold in the vast empire of India, among nearly three hundred million 
people, as almost to enable the careful observer to see the footprints of 
the ever-living Christ all overthat land.” As an impressive illustration 
of the power of the Gospel to save, our traveler writes of the baptism, 
‘*at the Hathras mela, or camp-meeting in northern India,” of ‘‘an old 
gray-haired man who for many years had been a fakir, but had forsaken 
his idolatry, and was sitting at the feet of Jesus.” When about to receive 
the baptismal rite, as his final break from idolatry he took off his rosary 
and cast it down, ‘‘as though to say, ‘My heathenism is at an end; tell 
my friends in America that my only trust is in the precious blood of the 
Lamb.’ . . . His name had been Bharat Das (Fighting Servant), but he 
had it changed to Krist Bal Das (Strong Servant of Christ.)” Under 
the inspiration of such sights as this the bishop is led to quote from the 
Minutes of the Central India Conference the statistics representing 
the growth from 1887 to 1898, as embodying ‘‘the most astonishing 
statement of progress in God’s work on earth” of which he has personal 
knowledge. We may not cite at length much more that is of impor- 
tance in this record of episcopal travels—including a description of the 
stupendous scenery of the Himalayas, sketches of the famous architecture 
of India, a graphic portrayal of the poverty, degradation, and supersti- 
tion of the land, the outlook in Burma and Malaysia, and the impressions 
gathered in a passing visit to Japan. Those who read the volume will 
find that the manifold activities of India Methodism include work in the 
departments of education, publication, and evangelization, as also in the 
particular branches wherein the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
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is meeting with such large success. And all who read must be im- 
pressed anew that a white harvest waves in the land of the Ganges for 
the reapers of the Lord. India has long since been called ‘ our greatest 
mission;” and this worthy volume should inspire a new interest in its 
evangelization, larger gifts for the support of its workers, and a firmer 
belief in the adaptation of the Gospel to its degradation and darkness. 


Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. By EDWIN L. GODKIN, M.A., D.C.L. 12mo, 
pp. 265. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $2. 

The ideal has not been reached in human government, and undoubt- 
edly will always remain a theorist’s dream. We do not therefore 
understand that Dr. Godkin in his present work is grasping after the 
unattainable, as he enumerates in unsparing words some of the defective 
features of democratic rule. How to improve upon these weaknesses in 
a form of government which most comports with the tastes and ambi- 
tions of free men seems rather the purpose of the present authorship, as 
it should be the aim of all good citizens. Democracy, says Dr. Godkin, 
in his Introduction, ‘‘ has failed to realize a good many expectations 
about its conduct of government. Nearly all the philosophers, from 
Tocqueville down, and especially the English radical of the earlier part 
of the century, would be surprised by some of its developments. No 
democratic State comes anywhere near their ideal. Unexpected desires 
and prejudices have revealed themselves.” To enumerate the defects 
which the author discovers, without the possibility of particular com- 
ment, is all that the present opportunity permits. ‘‘ The really alarm- 
ing feature connected with the growth of democracy,” we are told in 
the chapter on ‘‘ Equality,” is the fact that ‘‘it does not seem to make 
adequate provision for the government of this new world.” The rule of 
the ancient democracies was to secure the best available talent, giving 
the chief places to men who had already won success in some field of 
action. But ‘‘the disregard of special fitness, combined with unwilling- 
ness to acknowledge that there can be anything special about any man 
which is born of equality, constitutes the great defect ” of the present. 
In his chapter on ‘‘ The Nominating System” the author next traces a 
process all too familiar and deplorable. After writing of the decreased 
interest of the individual in politics he says: ‘‘ The result of this is that 
the work of choosing party candidates through the nominating ma- 
chinery has fallen, as it were naturally, into the hands of an idle class, 
which either loves political intrigue or does not look further in politics 


than salaried offices, and a large portion of which consists of men who 
either have failed in life or have never had any regular occupation. In 
their hands the work of nomination has been reduced to a sort of game, 
of considerable complication, beginning with the holding of primaries, 
fraudulent or very thinly attended, and conducted solely with the view 
of turning out a result secretly determined beforehand, either by a small 
knot of persons termed the ‘machine,’ or bya single person known as 
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‘the boss,’ who directs the whole operation.” The present system, he 
further argues, is ‘‘the great canker of Americam institutions,” and can- 
not be ‘‘long practiced without changing the structure of government” 
though the problem is one whose solution is yet to be determined. The 
chapter on ‘‘The Decline of Legislatures” shows the functions of the 
Roman Senate, ‘‘the prototype of all modern legislatures,” traces the 
practices of the British Parliament, and indicates the contrasts of our 
American legislative system, including the declining character and com- 
petency of our representatives. ‘‘At present, as far as one can see, the 
democratic world is filled with distrust and dislike of its parliaments, 
and submits to them only under the pressure of stern necessity. . . . If 
we may judge by these signs the representative system, after a century 
of existence, under a very extended suffrage, has failed to satisfy the ex- 
pectations of its earlier promoters, and is likely to make way in its turn 
for the more direct action of the people on the most important questions 
of government, and a much-diminished demand for all legislation what- 
ever.” In his chapter on ‘‘ Peculiarities of American Municipal Govern- 
ment” the author writes of many evident and grievous evils. In the 
consideration of ‘‘ The Growth and Expression of Public Opinion” he 
also shows the decline of a great corrective and inspiring force. Any 
attempt to mold public opinion on religious, moral, or political ques- 
tions through the agency of authority ‘‘is almost certain to prove futile.” 
In a word, ‘‘the one thing which can be said with most certainty about 
democratic public opinion in the modern world is that it is molded as 
never before by economic, rather than by religious, or moral, or political 
considerations. . . . There is not much respect that can be called a po- 
litical force left for any reigning family, There is a general indifference 
to all forms of religious worship, or at least sufficient indifference to 
prevent strong or combative attachment to them.” The world ‘‘is now 
governed mainly by ideas about the distribution of commodities.” His 
final chapter Dr. Godkin entitles ‘‘ The Australian Democracy,” in which 
he points out the contrasts between the condition of that government 
and our own, and shows the favorable circumstances under which Aus- 
tralia is making the democratic experimentation. With this brief out- 
line of a noticeable volume we must here be content, repeating the con- 
viction that the author has a commendable aim in its issue. Not as a 
pessimist and an alarmist does he seem to have written, but as a clear- 
eyed critic of gross evils that impair the public success. If there were 
only a grain of truth in what he charges the stricture would deserve no- 
tice, but under the actual circumstances the opportunity for intelligent 
and devoted citizenship seems unlimited. 
The Tragedy of Dreyfus. By G. W. STEEVENS. 12mo, pp. 291. New York and 

London: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

This book, by the powerful writer who came to fame by his vivid vol- 
ume, With Kitchener to Khartoum, contains a dramatic narration of the 
proceedings of the court-martial at Rennes, prefaced by a summary of 
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the entire Dreyfus case, and concluding with a thoughtful consideration 
of the effect of the affaire upon the French nation. It is, far and away, 
the best account of the whole astonishing and shameful! business that 
has been written. One feels, in reading it, how peculiarly French the 
strange, wild, frenzied history is, and looks with gloomy apprehensions 
toward the future as he listens to Mr. Steevens’s closing words; ‘‘ Poor 
France! Her government paralytic, her army cankered, her press 
putrid—what remains to her? The Church? The Church remains, 
but the influence of the Catholic leaders and the Catholic clergy in the 
cause of anti-Semitism has discredited her among all fair-minded men. 
The law? The law has been broken and mended to order for the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of individuals; and, while the Cour de Cassa- 
tion has done its duty most honorably under difficult circumstances, 
lesser magistrates have been found to surrender the law to partisanship 
or to fear. M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire was one of the highest judges in 
France, and his silly spitefulness has made him the laughingstock of the 
world. Then what remains? Why, Rennes! The storm of party bit- 
terness, folly, weakness, knavery has swept over from Paris into its own 
Lycée; yet Rennes basks unmoved under its sun. Walk down the 
drowsy streets. Look at the Breton people—the shopkeepers, the blue 
blouses, the little lace caps over women’s faces bronzed with fieldwork. 
There are yet people in France who are courteous and kindly, sim- 
ple and frugal and brave, who earn their living and love their 
kin, and do what the priest tells them, and are ready to die for 
France. There are millions more of them all over the provinces. 
Paris looks down upon them, and the whole world outside hardly knows 
of them, but they are the strength of France. It is theirs to work while 
Paris talks; to earn what Paris squanders; to heal when Paris wounds. 
The Dreyfus case is the deepest cut which Paris has scored on the nation’s 
body since 1870, perhaps since 1789. But it has not reached the vitals, 
and the provinces may heal it as they have done again and again before. 
The recuperative power of France has ever amazed the world, merely 
because the world has thought that France spelled only Paris. The 
provinces do nothing else but recuperate. But that process, especially 
witha dwindling population, cannot go on forever. There will come in 
the end a day—and sooner, perhaps, than we think—when Paris wil! have 
sucked the nation dry, and the provinces will bave no more to give. A 
nation cannot go on when the bottom is rotten, but neither can it live 
without atop. And there will soon be no top; Paris rots it as soon as 
it begins to flower. Presently there will be nothing left but Paris and 
peasants. France will still be France, but no longer a great power, hav- 
ing nobody left to lead her. And in some ways the demand which these 
three years of factious frenzy have made on France is more exhausting 
than any of those from which she has recovered. In 1815 and 1871 it 
was comparatively easy for a united people to revive after foreign war. 
After the revolution, when the whole fabric of society was swept away, 
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there was a great faith wherewith to build up everything anew, and 

after that the miracle of Napoleon. In 1899, after the Dreyfus case, the 

great institutions of France still stand, but everybody knows them to 

be undermined. There is no faith; and because there is no faith there 

will be no miracle.” 

James Russell Lowell and His Friends. By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 8vo, 
pp. 302. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $3. 

The book is embellished with many portraits, facsimiles, and other 
illustrations. The fifteen chapters are entitled: ‘‘ Lowell’s Boyhood and 
Early Life,” ‘“‘ Harvard College,” ‘‘ Literary Work in College,” **Con- 
cord,” ‘‘ Boston in the Forties,” ‘‘The Brothers and Sisters,” ‘‘A Man 
of Letters,” ‘‘Lowell as a Public Speaker,”’ ‘‘ Harvard Revisited,” 
‘« Lowell’s Experience as an Editor,” ‘ Politicsand the War,” ‘* Twenty 
Years of Harvard,” ‘‘Mr. Lowell in Spain,” ‘‘ Minister to England,” 
‘‘Home Again.” Lowell was so rich and radiant a personality that he 
has left in the minds of those who knew him well many a bright rem- 
iniscence of himself. His life was so associated and allied with choice 
and extended circles of culture that ‘‘ His Friends” are a most dis- 
tinguished and brilliant company. No more racy raconteur or more en- 
gaging biographer is alive in America to-day than Edward Everett Hale, 
who empties the stores of his memory on these pages. Striking in any- 
where one falls upon something fresh and lively. Chancing to open to 
page 135, we light upon a reference to Arthur Hugh Clough, the young 
poet who came to America and to Harvard, but went back to England, 
accepted some small government position, and died in 1862. Dr. Hale 
says: ‘‘ Clough came to Cambridge, as I have always supposed, in the 
real hope of adapting himself to American life, or life in a republic, 
where ‘I am as good as the other fellow, and the other fellow is as good 
as I.’ Alas and alas ! how many of us have seen Englishmen who tried 
this great experiment, who made the great emigration, and then were 
obliged to go back to the leeks of Egypt! So Clough came, but he was 
apparently too old. . . . He was a charming poet, and I cannot but 
think a charming companion. Emerson told me an interesting story of 
him. He was one of a cluster of young men who had taken great de- 
light in Emerson on his visit in 1848 to England. When that visit was 
over, and Mr. Emerson started for America on his return, Clough ac- 
companied him to Liverpool and bade him good-bye on the deck of the 
steamer. As they walked up and down the deck together Clough said, 
sadly, ‘ What shall we do without you? Think where we are! Carlyle 
has led us all out into the desert and he has left us there’—a remark 
which was exactly true. Emerson said in reply that very many of the 
fine young men in England had said this to him as he went about in his 
journeyings there. And Emerson put his hand upon the poet’s head as 
they walked, and said, ‘Clough, I consecrate you Bishop of all England. 
It shall be your part to go up and down through this desert to find out 
these wanderers and to lead them into the promised land.’” 
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Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest. By JOHN ALLAN WYETH, M.D. 8vo, 
pp. 653. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $4. 

Forrest, the Confederate cavalry leader, was a man of great personal 
daring who evoked from his soldiers admiration and devotion. His fame 
rests especially on his escape from Fort Donelson; the desperate charge 
which saved Beauregard’s army from Sherman’s vigorous pursuit after 
Shiloh, in which he was severely wounded; the capture of Murfrees- 
borough with its entire garrison of infantry and artillery; the charge on 
and capture of Coburn’s infantry at Thompson’s Station; the capture of 
the garrison at Brentwood; and the relentless pursuit of Streight’s raid- 
ers, which ended in the surrender of those gallant Union raiders to him. 
This book is dedicated to Emma Sanson, the brave Southern woman who 
rode with General Forrest in the engagement at Black Creek, May 2, 
1863, and by guiding his men to an unguarded ford enabled him to cap- 
ture Colonel A. D. Streight and his command. It is written with the 
passionate enthusiasm which the South always showed toward its heroes, 
and Forrest is declared to be ‘‘ one of the most famous fighters and lead- 
ers of cavalry or mounted infantry whom the war produced on either 
side,” and also ‘‘ one of the most remarkable and romantic personalities 
of the war,” and ‘‘ one of the ablest soldiers of the world.” The author 
defends certain portions of the book which testify to Forrest's harsh- 
ness and violent temper, and which might be regarded as detracting 
from his reputation asa man. The biographer has endeavored to paint 
him exactly as he lived, with his weaknesses, faults, and shortcomings, 
as well as his noble qualities. The preface concludes with the following 
gratifying statement: ‘‘ Happily for all, the bitterness engendered by 
that fratricidal struggle has passed away, and while Forrest took the 
Southern side and fought to the last with desperate energy and intensity 
of purpose unsurpassed, his history and fame are part of the glory of our 
common country. No spirit more loyal to its convictions ever animated 
a mortal frame than that which dominated his all too brief existence. 
When his blood-red sword was sheathed at last he took on the modes of 
peace as earnestly and consistently as he had carried on the direful 
methods of war. From the day that his battle flag was furled to the 
day of his death he labored for more than a political rehabilitation of 
the nation. He wished a union of heart to heart between the South and 
the North. This was the burden of his eloquent and pathetic addresses 
to the veterans of his command at their annual reunions; and when the 
hand of the great destroyer was laid upon him, in his last will he be- 
queathed his sword to his son with the expressed wish that, should 
occasion offer, he, as his father would have done, should use it under 
the Stars and Stripes with the same devotion and ardor that it had been 
wielded for the Southern Confederacy.” The book has numerous illus- 
trations, mostly portraits of Forrest and of many of his officers associated 
with him and his military operations, among them Colonel D. C. Kelley, 
who commanded a brigade of Forrest’s cavalry. Colonel Kelley writes: 
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‘‘He had absolute confidence in the piety of his mother and his wife, 
and was himself a thorough believer in Christianity, and was as fully per- 
suaded of the efficacy of prayer in times of danger and in battle as 
Napoleon was a believer in fate. Throughout the war he always gave me 
the fullest opportunities for preaching in camp, courteously entertaining 
at his mess table all preachers whom I might choose to invite. He was 
always present at such services when it was practicable. While we were 
messmates there was always family prayer in his tent at night, conducted 
alternately by the chaplain and myself. At Tupelo, Miss., where I once 
requested Bishop Payne to preach for our command, General Forrest 
entertained him at his headquarters. After the services in the morning 
most of the general officers called on the bishop, and one of these so far 
forgot himself as to fall into his habitual swearing. Forrest became so 
indignant that he could scarce contain himself at this outrageous con- 
duct of his subordinate. He took me to one side and in an earnest 
though low tone, said, ‘If you think it ought to be done, I'll kick that 
hog out of the tent.’ On one of our expeditions a chaplain of the Union 
army was captured. When he learned that he was to be taken to For- 
rest’s headquarters every feature showed the deepest anxiety and depres- 
sion. As he approached, General Forrest bade him be seated while he 
was attending to some other matters. A little later supper was an- 
nounced, and the Federal chaplain was invited to share our meal with 
us. When all were seated Forrest turned to him reverentially and said, 

‘Parson, will you please ask the blessing?’ The minister could not 

conceal his surprise, which was evident from the manner in which he 

looked at Forrest before he could feel assured that the general was in 
earnest. He gave expression to the gratitude he felt at being thus con- 
siderately treated. He had evidently expected to be killed by the 
fierce fighter. The next morning Forrest gave him an escort through 
our lines, telling him that he had no war to make on noncombatants, re- 
marking humorously, as he bade him good-by, ‘Parson, I would keep 
you here to preach for me if you were not needed so much more by the 

sinners on the other side.’"” One of Forrest’s colonels writes that ‘‘ as a 

guardian of female virtue and the sanctity of dependent homes and un- 

protected families he stood in striking contrast with others of the serv- 
ice.” General Joseph E. Johnston is quoted as saying that if Forrest 
had had systematic military training he would have been the “ great 
central figure of the war.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Enemies and Evidences of Christianity. Thoughts on Questions of the Hour. By 
JOHN DUNCAN QUACKENBOs, Columbia University, author of A History of 
Oriental and Classical Literature. 12mo, pp. 355. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

No tendency has been more apparent in recent years than the disposi- 
tion of the disciples of ethnic religions to exalt their faiths to an equality 
with Christianity. The World’s Parliament of Religions at Chicago, in 
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1898, gave an impulse to this movement whose influence is yet felt. 
‘* Native advocates of foreign faiths,” says Professor Quackenbos, ‘‘ while 
craftily concealing the organic defects of their own beliefs, palm off on a 
credulous American public the monstrous falsehood that all religions 
teach in common these two great truths, the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. Learned Bralmans and Buddhists are paraded on 
our platforms, where they bewitch the unwary with réchauffés of the argu- 
ments of English infidels in favor of their false gods, declaring that 
Christ and Buddha are one and that there is no hope beyond the final 
reincarnation. Their bibles and catechisms, agleam with Christian 
beauty, are circulated in attractive print and binding, and the heathen 
systems of the East are masquerading in the costumes of Western hetero- 
doxies with new and high-sounding titles.” It is to show that the 
difference between the Christian and the heathen religions of the world 
is one of kind rather than degree, and to put the crown upon the brow 
of Christianity, that the addresses of this book were delivered. Its com- 
parison with the ancient cults of India and China, and with the religion 
of the Koran, shows the respects in which the Christian system is superior 
to all of these. Following this, the contrast is made between Chris- 
tianity and such recent growths as Theosophy, Spiritism, Christian 
Science, Socialism, Communism, and Economic Democracy, Altruism, 
and Agnosticism, and altogether to the advantage of the former. With 
an apparently thorough understanding of the features of these great 
movements in philosophy and religion, with the citation of many facts, 
and with a finish and force of language that indicate a master thinker, 
the author has prosecuted his inquiry. The evidences of Christianity, 
he concludes, “other than attested miracles,” are to be found ‘‘in the 
fulfillment of predictive prophecies,” ‘‘in the spiritual victories of Chris- 
tianity,” ‘‘in the debt of the world to the Christian religion,” and ‘‘ in sub- 
jective personal conviction.” A visit to a company of students in Maine 
who were groping for the truth in the mazes of Hinduism and Theoso- 
phy was the inspiration of these lectures. The author's heart, like that 
of the psalmist, grew hot within him, and he spake with his tongue. 
And he is deserving of a larger audience than that which first heard him 
in New Hampshire. Wherever men grope in the dark after light he 
should be heard. For one cannot read his commanding words without 
feeling that he is portraying the master religion of the world, which has 
come in benediction to bless all the children of men. 


Dionysos and Immortality. By BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 12mo, pp. 67. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Miflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

George Goldthwaite Ingersoll, a graduate of Harvard University, di- 
rected that his daughter, Miss Caroline Haskell Ingersoll, give to Har- 
vard the sum of five thousand dollars as a fund to sustain a lectureship, 
providing one lecture a year, to be known as ‘‘ The Ingersoll Lecture on 
the Immortality of Man.” In 1897 the lecture was by Dr. George A. 
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Gordon, ‘‘Immortality and the New Theodicy;” in 1898 by Professor 
William James, ‘‘ Human Immortality. Two Supposed Objections to 
the Doctrine.” Benjamin Ide Wheeler, the new President of the Uni- 
versity of California, was Ingersoll lecturer for 1899, and his lecture, 
which discusses how the Greek faith in immortality was affected by the 
rise of individualism, is before us in this thin book. To know what 
the old Greeks really did believe one must do more than study their 
mythologies, which are often but light-winged fancies of the poets. 
‘*Sometimes they are mirror flashes from the ritual thrown upon the 
valley mist ; sometimes they are dim ghosts of a storied past ; some- 
times they are shadowy images of nature and her signs; but seldom are 
they trusty guides into the land of reality. Other guides must we fol- 
low if we would come to a knowledge of the plain faith by which men 
stayed their lives, measured their duty, estimated the meaning of life’s 
beginning and end.” The Greek faith in immortality was marvelously 
quickened during one most significant epoch in the national life, and 
Professor Wheeler speaks of it as a period when Greece ‘“‘had not yet 
fallen ill of philosophy.” To the Greek man was body and soul. When 
the man dies the soul issues forth from the body to seek other residence. 
With Dionysos there came into Greek religion and thought a new ele- 
ment. He taught his followers that the inner life of man, the soul, is 
of like substance with the gods, and that it may commune with the 
divine; that the soul holds direct account with the heart of the world, 
a world to whose peerage it belongs and with whose plan and reason it 
has rights and a hearing. Thus the Greek stretched his hands toward 
the living God, if haply he might feel after and find him. Dr. Wheeler 
says in closing: ‘‘If in the throb of Dionysos’s passion men seemed to 
gain an insight into the spiritual harmonies of nature and intimations of 
their own potential kinship with the divine which cold reason and dull 
sense had not availed to give, it was still dim, groping vision. But yet 
the face was set thither where, in a later day—a day for which Greece 
and Dionysos prepared—men learned through the Convincing Love to 
know and live the eternity within them.” Paul Shorey, writing of 
Plato, says of him, ‘‘ He transmits to us the final outcome of Greek cul- 
ture in no quintessential distillation of abstract formulas, but in vivid 
dramatic pictures that make us actual participants in the spiritual intox- 
ication, the Bacchic revelry of philosophy, as Alcibiades calls it, that 
accompanied the most intense, disinterested, and fruitful outburst of 
intellectual activity in the annals of mankind.” But that statement is 
surely an undiscriminating, if not unintelligent, exaggeration. 


The Shepherd Psalm for Children. By JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN. 12mo, pp. 64. 
New York and Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, 35 cents. 
In Miss Baldwin’s excellent little book the Twenty-third Psalm is 
used as a basis for many religious lessons conveyed in a way suited to in- 
terest children, the nature of the lessons being indicated by the titles of 
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the twelve short chapters: ‘‘The Shepherd Psalm,” ‘‘ God’s Loving 
Care,” ‘‘A Sky Full of Goodness,” ‘‘ Perfect Peace,” “‘ Strength for 
the Weak,” ‘‘ Guidance in Right Paths,” ‘‘Courage in Dark Places,” 
‘“‘A Voice in the Heart,” ‘‘A Feast in Safety,” ‘‘ Honor,” ‘ Bless- 
ings,” ‘‘A Home in Heaven.” A copyrighted leaflet is added at the 
end containing helpful suggestions to teachers who wish to use this book 
as a basis for the oral instruction of children in the home or the school. 
Of this useful leaflet Miss Baldwin says: ‘“‘The plan of preparing an 
explanation of The Shepherd Psalm for Children originated in a desire 
to put itin such shape that teachers of primary and intermediate classes, 
and those of Junior Epworth Leagues and Junior Christian Endeavor- 
ers, would find it suggestive when teaching the Twenty-third Psalm as 
a lesson supplemental to the regular international lesson, or to the topic 
of the day. Later it seemed wise to so change the character of the 
presentation that the book could be used as a gift book to be put directly 
into the hands of the child. This made necessary the introduction of 
various Bible and other stories in order to maintain the interest of a child 
reading alone, which it would not be essential or wise to introduce when 
teaching the psalm orally.” By the method which is outlined in the 
leaflet it is intended to teach the psalm in twelve little lessons covering 
the space of about five minutes each. A small illustrative picture, easy 
to copy on the blackboard in teaching, is at the head of each chapter 
of the book. 


Character and Conduct. Talks to Young People. By GEorGE M. STEELE, D.D., 
author of Outlines of Bible Study, ete. 12mo, pp. 256. Cincinnati: Curts & Jen- 
nings. New York: Eaton & Mains, Price, cloth, $1. 


These addresses have but one supreme object in view, and that the 
helping of the young to lives of integrity, usefulness, and Christian 
faith. In their devotion to this end they include the discussion of such 
themes as ‘‘ Character,” ‘‘ Making the Best of Both Worlds,” ‘‘ Honor,” 
**Reason in Religion,” “Individuality,” ‘* A Vocation in Life,” ‘*‘ Time 
in Its Ethical Relations,” and ‘‘ Eternal Life.” At the same time, in 
their presentation of the practical duties of life whose fulfillment makes 
for noble character, they are comprehensive as to their range of treat- 
ment. So that others of the thirty-two chapters of the book have such 
titles as ‘‘ The Temptation of Eve,” ‘‘The Mother of Jesus,” ‘* Personal 
Independence,” ‘‘ Political Society and Its Government as Ordained of 
God,” ‘*The Bible and the Revelations of Modern Astronomy,” and 
‘*Egoism and Altruism.” Throughout these many addresses, in a word, 
Dr. Steele is at his best, illustrating that sensible interpretation of the 
truth, that manly vigor, and that breadth of discussion which made him 
conspicuous in his many years of service as an instructor. The reading 
of these addresses will strike the chord of memory in the hearts of many 
of his old students who studied under Dr. Steele, while it is to be hoped 
that other youths of the present time who may chance upon the book 
will find ia it words of wholesome counsel. 
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The Physical Nature of the Child, and How to Study it. By Stuart H. Rowe, 
Ph.D., Supervising Principal of the Lovell District, New Haven. Conn., ete., 
12mo, pp. 207. New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

This book deals with matters as practical as they are important. Its 
implied teaching seems to be that for the proper training of childhood 
great responsibility is put upon the teacher in the secular school, as 
well as upon the parent. And this position is, we judge, well taken. 
In the coming years the task must rest heavily upon both instructor and 
parent for the nurture of a noble manhood and womanhood. As for 
this volume in detail it is full of wholesome rules for the care of the 
child’s physical nature, under such topics as ‘‘Sight,” ‘‘ Hearing,” 
‘*Motor Ability,” ‘‘ Nervousness,” ‘‘ Fatigue,” ‘‘ Habits of Posture,” 
** School Conditions Affecting the Child’s Physical Nature,” and, lastly, 
‘Home Conditions Affecting the Child’s Physical Nature.” The pur- 
pose of the book is to be thoroughly commended, and, none the less, the 
sensible method in which the author prosecutes his line of suggestion. 
Under its leading, and that of kindred volumes, shall come about the 
ideal physical manhood of the new century. 


The Christian Life. A Study by BORDEN P. BOWNE. 16mo, narrow, pp. 152. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 
The character and spirit of this booklet cannot be better indicated 

and conveyed than in Professor Bowne’s own words in his preface and 

opening pages: ‘‘ This study aims to be a help to sincerity and natural- 
ness in religion by clearing up some of the confusions of popular reli- 
gious thought and speech. We all feel that in religion, of all matters, 
we should be supremely real and sincere; and yet, owing to an ambigu- 
ous and misleading terminology, and the illusions thence resulting, an 
uncomfortable air of artificiality and unreality often seems to pervade 
the subject. This is not commonly due to insincerity, but rather to the 
ambiguity and uncertainty of the conventional thought and language in 
this field. This condition of things, however, is an evil, and is one of 
the sources of religious weakness to-day. We grope in the dark of 
unwarranted expectations and misdirected effort. And the only way 
out seems to be to clear up our thought and speech, so that we may 
know what we wish and what we mean, thus enabling the religious life 
to grow unhindered and undistorted by illusion and misdirection.” The 
author further says: ‘‘My professional life has largely been spent in 
contact with thoughtful young men and women; and I have frequently 
observed an uneasy feeling on their part that the traditional phrases of 
religious speech do not set forth with unstrained naturalness and trans- 
parent sincerity the facts of their religious life. Often they have formed 

a conception of what the religious life should be by reflection on the 

customary and inherited phrases; and thus they have been led to enter- 

tain unwarranted expectations. Then the failure to realize them has 
led to an uncomfortable sense of artificiality in all religious experience.” 

The book, as will be seen, is intensely practical in its purpose. 
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Centennial Forward Movement, A: Tho- 
burn, 681. 
Chapuis, Paul (For. Out.), 315. 
China, Christian Literature for (Miss. 
Rev.), 644 
Chinaman, “The Mental Condition of, ete. : 
Headland, 5. 
Cae se Philosophy, A Study in, etc.: 
Trever, 20. 
Christ in Modern T hought, The Place of: 
Little, 190. 
Christ, Krishna and : Scott, 
Christ, Paul’s Vision of, 1 Cor. xy, 8 (Itin. 
Club), 471. 
“ Christ’s Sake, For” etc. (Arena), 465 
“Christendom der tweede eeow, Het” 
(For. Out.), 148. 


Christian Apologetics, Adjustment of, to 


Scientific Hypotheses (Arena), 297 


Christian Art, Beginnings of Muers, 580. 


Christian Folk, Memory Lessons for 
(Arena), 956. 
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Christian Literature, Discrimination in 
the Use of (Itin. Club), 634. 

Christian Literature for China (Miss. 
Rev.), 644. 

Christian Sociology, The Prerequisites of 
a: Butler, 569, 

Christianity, Defective Application of to 
Practical Life (For. Out. ), 151. 

Christianity in the Colle ges (Notes and 
Dis.), 942. 

Christianity, Liberal (Notes and Dis.), 


Chureh Discipline, Peculiar in Hannover 
(For. Out.), 150. 

Chureh Music Again (Arena), 113. 

Claimants, Support of Conference: Bor- 
land, 726. 

Clark: A Burning Bush in Alsatian High- 
lands, 532. 

Clemen, Carl (For. Out.), 645. 

Cc lergy. | syoeea on Courage of (Notes and 

8.) 


Clerical — A: Crook, 563. 
Cottegne, Christianity in the (Notes and 
Dis.), 942. 
Com vagnie de Jesus, ete., Les Origenes 
e la (For. Out.), 976. 

Compees Claimants, Support of: Bor- 
land, 7 

Confirmation in the German Church, The 
Effect of (For. Out.), 486. 

oo aw and Mission Work (Miss. 


Cummeienes Council in Boston, Spirit- 


uality of (Notes and Dis.), 942. 
Conn: A Battle’Between the P igmies and 
the Giant, 548. 
Conversion as a Safeguard against Hea- 
thenism (Miss. Rey.), 821. 
Cooperation in Mission Fields (Miss. 
ev.), 477 
Coo: eration, Missionary (Miss. Rev.), 974 
Corinthians, 1, xv, 8, ete. (Itin. Chub), 


471. 

Could God Sin? (Arena,) 121. 

Cremation and the Church in Wirtem- 
berg (For. Out.), 485. 

Criticism, The Prolegomena of—I : Sher- 
man, 749. 

Crook: A Clerical L ion, 563. 

on up of Sorrow, The’’ (Arena), 810. 

Cup of Sorrow, The: Watt, 248. 

“Current Religious Unrest, The Signifi- 

cance of” (Arena), 298, 461. 


Daniel, The Book of, and the Monuments | 


(Arch. and Bib. Res.), 636. 

Day: The Machpelah and Isrel’s Faith 
while in Bondage (Ace vii, 15, 16), 65. 

Depravity (Arena), 301, 959 

* Deutschen Volkes, E rlauterungen und 
Ergiinzungen zu Janssen’s Geschich- 
te des,” ete. (For. Out.), 482. 

Dionysius Cato, The Proverbs of the So- 
ealled: Harrington, 37. 

Does God Suffer ? (Arena,) 630. 

Does God Suffer ? Stockdale, 87. 

Dogmatik (For. Out.), 317. 

Drama of War, A: Hyde, 888 


Ecclesiasticus, The Hebrew (Arch. and 
ib. Res.), 306. 

Eek, Samuel (For. Out.), 314. 

Education, Excessive Optionalism in 
(Notes and Dis.), 945. 

Egypt, Missions in (Miss. Revy.), 971. 
tinleitung in das Neune Testament” 
(For, Out.), 484 

Elliott : Alpha -s Kynett, D.D., LL.D., 
S49. 


“ Erlauterungen und Erginzungen zu 
Janssen’s Geschichte,” ete. (For. 
Out.), 482. 

Esau, Jacob, and, ete. gam. Club.), 961. 

Evangelical Catholics, French (For. Out.), 


« ~  y ne Prolog des vierten,”’ 
ete. (For. Out. 

Exegesis, A Study ti © omparative—Juc ob 
and Esau (Itin. C lub), 96 

Expansion, American Feceoctonston and: 
Brushingham., 585. 

Ex position of Romans viii, 18-23: Warren, 
48. 


Faculties, Attitude of Theological with 
Respect to Current Biblical Discus- 
sions: Warren, 368 

Faith, ae Essence a Religious (Notes 

and Dis. ), 704. 

Fast-Day Proclamation of Governor Rol- 
lins (Notes and Dis.), 444. 

Fiske, John, on the Rescue of John Smith 
by Pocahontas (Notes and Dis.), 


103. 
** For Christ’s Sake,” or ‘“‘ God in Christ” 
(Arena), 465. 
Forward Movement, A Centennial: Tho- 
urn, 681. 
yun Evangelical Catholics (For. Out.), 


| Future Life, Carlyle, Tennyson, and 
Brow ning on: Ingraham, 360, 


| “Geistesleben, Die Religion im mod- 
ernen ’’ (For. Out.), 1 

“Genesis, erklirt von H. Holzinger” 
(For. Out. ), 147. 

Genevan Church —_ A New Departure 
in (For, Out.), 485 

Gentile, Was the ie Family at Bethany Jew 
or (Arena), 808 

German Church, The Effect of Confirma- 
tion in (For. Out.,), 486. 

German Literature and Its Tendencies, 
Modern: Antrim, 93. 

German Pul ots, Modern P reaching from 
For. Out.), 318. 

wee 1d Religious Discontent in (For, 
ut 

Germany, Th The Woman Question in (For. 
Out.) 

Germany, U hited Brethren of and Higher 
Critic “ism (For. Out.), 150. 

Giesebrecht, F. (For. Out.), 823. 

God, Could [he] Sin? (Arena,) 121. 

| God. ad. Suffer? Stockdale, 87. 

God, Does the} § Suffer? (Arena,) 630. 

“ God in Chris ”’ ete. (Arena), 465. 

“God, Nescience of” (Arena), 112, 464, 
622, 628. 

Goethe: Hatfield, 767. 

oe by. John, Value of (Notes and 


oe The Relation of Religion to 
Our: Thomson, 930. 

Governor Rollins, Proclamation of (Notes 
and Dis.), 444. 

Gray, Matthew Arnold on Thomas, etc. 
(Notes and Dis.), 602. 


Hannover, Peculiar Church Discipline in 
(For. Out.), 150. 

Harlequin Bible, The (Notes and Dis.), 
999 


Harrington: The Proverbs of the So- 
called Dionysius Cato, 37 

Hatfield : Goethe, 767. 

Headilana : The Mental Condition of the 
Chinaman, ete., 265, 








INDEX. 


Heathen Population, Increased 
Rev.), 641. 

Heathenism, Conversion as a Safeguard | 
against (Miss. Rev.), 821. 

Hebrew Ecclesiasticus, The 
Bib. Res.), 306. 

Hendrix: The Catholicity 
Methodism, 513. 

Herben: Is the Power 
Waning? 896. 

Hewitt: 
Modern Religious Thought, 779 

Higher Criticism, United Brethren of Ger- 
many and (For. Out.), 150. 

History and Science The Constructive 
Value of: Armstrong, 45 

Hittites (Hethites), Who. 
Super, 260. 

Hurst : Wyclif the Prophet of Protestant- 
ism and of the Methodist Itinerancy, 


Arch. and 


of the Pulpit 


‘We re the? 


177 
Hyde: A Drama of War, 888 
Idealist’s Prescription for Modern Mate- 
rialism, An: Jigert, 2 
Ignaci, Les Origenes de 
de, ete. (For, Out.), 976. 
India—The Pariah’s Friend (Miss. Rev.), 
143. 
Ingraham Carlyle, Tennyson, and 
Browning on the Future Life, 360. 
Inner Life of the Preacher, The (Notes 
and Dis.), 444. 

Inscriptions, South Arabian (Arch. 
Bib. Res.), 473. 

Inte eee by Paraphrase (Itin. Club), 
81 


la Compagnie 


and 


ee to a Successful 
The True (Itin. Club), 965. 

Islam, The Vitality of (Miss. Rev.), 

Israel’s Faith while in Bondage, 
ae hpelah and (Acts vil, 15, 16): 


Ministry, 
311. 

The 

Day, 


endiene y, Wyclif the 
Methodist, ete 


Prophet of the 


Hurst, 177. 


(Ttin. Club), 961. 
ete. (For. Out.), 


Jacob and Esau, ete. 

: Jansse u’s Geschichte,” 

SJapane se Treaty, The New (Miss. Rev.), 

Jean Valjean Quayle, 692. 

Jerusalem and the Monuments (Arch. and 
Bib. Res. ), 967 

Jesus, Les Origenes de la Compagnie de, 
ete. (For. Out.), 976 

Jew or Gentile, Was the Familiy at Beth- 
any? (Arena,) 808 

John’s Gospel, Value of (Notes and Dis.), 

Bull, (For. 


978. 


103. 
Jubilee The Recent 


Out), 


Papal 


“Kampf um die Schrift in der deutsch- 
evangelischen Kirche de s neunzehn- 
ten Jahrhunderts, Der ” (For.Out.),647. 

* Kelchversagung und Kelchspe ~ a in 
der abendlindischen Kirche” or. 
Out.), 316. 

Kenosis, The: Major, 763. 

Kenyon: William Morris—Poet, Social- 
ist, and Master of M: any C rafts, 386. 

Kingswood, John Wesley's School at: 
Telford, 410 

Krishna and Christ: 

Kynett, Alpha J., 
R49. 


KOK. 


LL.D.: 


Scott, 


D.D., Elliott, 


Labor, The 
Dis.), 104. 


Supervision of (Notes and 


| 


of American 


Influence of James Arminius on | 


** Luther 
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(Miss. } Lainez, Les Origenes de la Compagnie de, 


ete. (For. Out.), 976. 

Languages, Bible Translation into Non- 
Christian (Miss. Rey.), 141 

LAo-tsze and his System—A Study in Chi- 
nese Philosophy: T'rever, 230 

Law, The Origin and Nature of: Bennett, 


3R2 

Leaven in Roman Catholic Meal, Metho- 
dist (Notes and Dis.), 602 

Lessons for Christian Folk, Memory 
Arena), 956. 

Liberal Christianity (Notes and Dis.), 


JES. 
Lincoln, Abraham, and 
Thompson, 9. 
Lion, A Clerical: Crook, 563. 
Literature, Discrimination in the 
Christian (Itin. Club), 634. 
Literature for China, Christian 


Temperance : 


Use of 
(Miss. 


4. 

Modern German,and its Tend- 
encies: Antrim, 98. 

Little: The Place of Christ 
Thought, 1990. 

Liturgical Suggestion, A (Itin. Club), 134. 

Longfellow, Spiritual Messages from the 

oetry of Swift, 538. 

Loofs, Friedrich (For. Out.), 975. 

Lord, Dr. John, ete.: Armstrong, 911. 

Lorraine, Ultramontanism in Alsace and 
(For. Out.), 319. 

Luke xvi, 1-31, ete.: Nicholson, 575. 

in kulturgeschichtlicher 
stellung, Martin” (For. Out.), 483. 

Luther’s Lebensende (For. Out.), 482. 


evVv.i, € 
Literature, 


in Modern 


Dar- 


and Israel's Faith while in 
The (Acts vii, 15, 16): Day, 


Machpelah, 
Bondage, 
65. 

Vadison Methodism and 
Thought, 865. 

Maggots, Wesley's (Arena), 625. 

Major: The Kenosis, 

Martha and Mary, ete.: Walsh, 421. 

Mary, Martha and, ete.: Walsh, 421. 

Materialism, An Ide nalist’s Prescription 
for Modern: Tigert, 219. 

“Materialismus vor dem 
der Wissenschaft, Der,” 
Out.), 315. 

M’ Kown: Unifying 
dism, 732. 

Meditation, A The 
(Arena), 118 

Memory Lessons 
(Arena), 956. 

Men, Trees and (Notes and Dis.), 

Methode, Die neue historische 
Out.), 977. 

Methodism and Missions—The True De- 
parture (Arena), 123. 

Methodism and Religious Thought: 
ison, 865 

Methodism, The Catholic ity of American 
Hendriz, 513. 

Me Gotem, U nifying Factors in: 


Religious 


763. 


Richterstuhl 
ete. (For. 
Metho- 


Factors in 


Book Concern 


for Christian Folk 


609. 
(For. 


Mad- 


M’ Kown, 


Methodist Leaven in Roman Catholic 
Meal (Notes and Dis.), 602 


Minister’s New Year, The (Itin. 
30. 
The 


Club), 


True Introduction to a 


130. 
Ministry, 
Successful (Itin. Club), 965. 


Mission Fields, in (Miss. 
Rev.), 477. 

Missionary Conference, 
Rev.), 310 

Missionary Progress, The 
of: Oldham, 277 


Cooperation 
World's (Miss. 


True Method 
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Missions—“The New Departure” 
(Arena), 128. 

Missions, Methodism and—The True De- 
parture (Arena), 123 

Missions, Money and (Miss. Rev.), 142. 

Missions, Reflex Benefits of (Miss. Rev » 


Mode « of Baptism, etc. (Arena), 630. 

Modern German Literature and its Tend- | 
encies: Antrim, 93 

Modern Materialism, An Idealist’s Pre- 
scription for: Tiger?, 219. 

Modern Religious Thought, Influence of | 
James Arminius ou: Hewitt, 779. 

Modern Thought, The Place of Christ in: 
Little, 190. 

Money and Missions (Miss, Rev.), 

Monier- Williams, Sir, on Bible tNotes 
and Dis.), 2 

Monuments, Book of Daniel and (Arch. 
and Bib. Res.), 636 

Monuments, Jerusalem and the (Arch. 
and Bib. Res.), 967 

Morris, William Poet, Socialist, and 
Master of Many Crafts: Kenyon, 386. 

Mudge Tennyson and his Teachings, 


874. 
Music, Chureh, Again (Arena), 113. 
Myers: Beginnings of Christian Art, 580. 


Negro, Our Responsibility to the Amer- 
ican: Parks, 713. 

** Nescience of God” (Arena), 112, 464, 622, 
628. 

“Neune Testament, Einleitung in das” 
(For. Out.), 484. 

“ Neunzebnten Jahrhunderts,” ete. (For. 
Out.), 647. 

“New Departure, The '’’—Missions (Are- 
na), 128. 


New Year, The Minister’s (Itin. Club), | 
130. 


Nicholson: Parable of the Unjust Stew- 
ard, ete., 575. 

Non-Christian Languages, Bible Transla- 
tion into (Miss. Rev.), 141. 


Oldham: The True Method of Mission- 
ary Progress, 277. 

Optionalism in Education, Excessive 
(Notes and Dis.), 945. 


Oxford Movement and its Leaders, The: | 


Cadman, 207. 


Palestine and Syria, In (Miss. Rev.), 479. 
Palestine, Research in (Arch. and Bib. | 


Res.), 308 
Papal Court, Prussian Minister at (For. 
Out.), 649. 


Papal Jubilee Bull, The Recent (For. | 


Out.), 978. 


Parable of the Unjust Steward, The, ete. : | 


Nicholson, 575. 

Paraphrase, Interpretation by (Itin. 
Club), 811. 

Pariah’s Friend, The (Miss. Rev.), 143. 

Parks: Our Responsibility to the Ameri- 
can Negro, 713. 

“ Pastor, Wanted a Converted Assistant” 
(For. Out.), 649. 

Paul's Vision of Christ, 1 Cor. xv, 8 (Itin. 
Club), 471. 

Pharaoh, an Instrument of God’s Mercy, 
ete. (Itin. Club), 633 

Fatsocrey, Methods of Approach to the 
Study of : Wilson, 451. 


Physical Effects of Alcohol (Notes and | 


Dis.), 795. 
Pigmies and the Giant, A Battle Be- | 
tween : Conn, DAR, 


Pocahontas’s Rescue of Smith, John 
Fiske on (Notes and Dis.), 103. 
Population, Increased Heathen (Miss, 
Rev.), 641. 
Porter Asbury as a Student, 
| Practical Life, Defective Applic ation of 
© hristianity to (For, Out.) 
Prayer, The Power of (Arena), ee. 
| Preacher, The Inner Life of the (Notes 
and Dis.), . 
Preaching from Gorman Pulpits, Modern 
(For. Out.), 
Preaching, Symmetry in (Arena), 958. 
Preaching, Yale Lectures en (Notes and 
Dis.), 106. 
Prerequisites of 2 Christian Sociology, 
The: Butler, 569 
Proclamation of Governor Rollins (Notes 
and Dis.), 
Progress, The Royal: Robinson, 737. 
Prolegomena of Criticism, The—I: Sher- 
man, 749. 
“ Prolog des vierten Evangeliums, Der,’ 
ete. (For. Out.), 648. 
Protestantism,American, and Expansion: 
Brushingham, 585. 
| Protestantism, Wyclif the Prophet of, 
| ete.: Hurst, 177. 
| Proverbs of the So-called Dionysius Cato, 
The: Harrington, 37. 
Prussian Minister at Papal Court, The 
(For. Out.), 649. 
Pulpit, Is the Power of, Waning ? Herben, 


R96. 
| Pulpit, The Spirit of the (Itin. Club), 
3 


Pulpits, Modern Preaching from German 
(For. Out.), 318. 


Quayle: Jean Valjean, 692. 


Recent Phases of Apologetics: Rice, 77. 
| Relation of Religion to our Government, 
The: Thomson, 930. 
Religion and Theology not Identical 
(Notes and Dis.,) 794. 
“Religion im modernen Geistesleben. 
Die” (For. Out.), 146, 
Religion, The Relation of, to our Govern- 
ment: Thomson, 930. 
Religious Disconsews in Germany (For. 
Out.), 826 
| Re ligious Faith, The Essence of (Notes 
| and Dis.), 794. 
—_ —- Thought, Influence of James 
rminius on Modern: Hewitt, 779. 
Religious Thought, Methodism and: 
fadison, 865. 
Religious Unrest, The Significance of 
Current (Arena), 298, 461. 
| Replenish the Sources (Itin, Club), 302. 
Research in Palestine (Arch. and Bib. 
| Res.), 308. 
Reviews and Magazines: 
| Bibliotheca Sacra, 488, 981; Chautau- 
quan, 155, 985; Christian Quarterly, 
320, 489, 982; Conference Examiner, 
155, 654; Edinburgh Review, 321, 830; 
Expository Times, 153; Homiletic Re- 
view, 828; London Quarterly, 322, 323, 
&29; Methodist Review, Church South, 
652; Missionary Review of the World, 
152, 654, 983; New World, 154, 490; 
North American, 155, 487, 654, 980; 
Preacher's Magazine, 654, 830; Pres- 
byterian and Reformed, 323, 829; Re- 
view of Reviews, 322, 651; Yale Review, 
653. 
Rice: Recent Phases of Thought in 
Apologetics, 77 





INDEX. 


Ritualistic Tendencies of Our Time (Itin. | Theology, 


Club), # 

Robinson The Royal Progress, 737. 

Rogge, Christian (For. Out.), 481. 

Rollins, Proclamation of Governor (Notes 
and Dis.), 44. 

Roman © atholie Me al, Methodist Leaven 
in (Notes and Dis.), 602. 

Romances of The osophy, The: Twttle, 

Romans viii, War- 
ren, 48. 

Romans ix, 13 (Itin. Club), 961. 

Romans ix, 17 (Itin. Club), 633. 

Royal Progress, The: Robinson, 737. 

Ralf, J. (For. Out.), 144 

Rupprecht, Edward ( For. Out.), 975. 


that [it] May 


(For. 


18-23, Exposition of: 


Sabbath, Must Syntax Die 
Ave? Steele, 401. 
“Savonarolas, Zur Beurtheilung”’ 
Onut.), 825 
Schaefer, R. (For. 
“Schrift in der deutsch-evangelischen 
Kirche des neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts, Der Kampf um die ” (For. Out.), 
647. 

Schwartzkopff, Paul (For. Out,), 645. 

Science, The Constructive Value of His- 
tory and: Armstrong, 345. 

Scientific Hypotheses, Adjustment of 
Christian Apologetics to (Arena), 


Out.), 144. 


avi. 

Scott : Krishna and Christ, 595. 

Scripture Translation, Diversity in, ete. 
(Itin. Club), 468. 

Sherman: The Prolegomena of Criti- 
cism—I, 749. 

*“ Signific eee, of Current Religious Un- 
rest, * (Arena), 298, 461. 

Smith, John "Fiske on Poe ahontas’ s Res- 
cue of (Notes and Dis.), 103. 

Sociology, The Prerequisites of a Chris- 
tian: Butler, 569. 

“Sorrow, The Cup of’’ (Arena), 810. 

Sorrow, The Cup of: Watt, 248. 

Souls, Zeal for (1tin. Club), 966. 

Sources, Replenish the (Itin. Club), 302. 

Spirit of the Pulpit, The (Itin. Club), 304. 

Spirituality of Congregational Couneil in 
Boston (Notes and Dis.), 942. 

Steele: Must Syntax Die that the § 
May Live ? 401. 

Stew — j The Parable of the Unjust, ete. 
Nicholson, 575. 

Stockdale: Does God Suffer ? 87. 

Study, A—The Book Concern (Arena), 114. 

Study of Philosophy, Methods of Ap 
proach to: Ni/son, 431. 

Successful Ministry, True Introduction 
to (Itin. Club), 965. 

Super: Who Were the Hittites (Hethites)? 
260 


Sabbath 


Swift: Spiritual Messages 
Poetry of Longfellow, 538. 

Swiss Church Evolutions (For. Out.), 979. 

Syntax. Must [it}) Die that the Sabbath 

~y Live ? Steele, 401. 

Syria n Palestine and (Miss. Rev.), 479. 

Telford: John Wesley’s School at Kings- 
wood, 410. 

Temperance, Abraham 
Thompson, 9. 

Tendencies of Our Times, 
(Itin. Club), 467. 

Tennyson and his Teachings: 
874. 

Tennyson, ete., on the Future Life: Jngra- 
ham, 360. 


from the 


Lincoln and: 
Ritualistic 


Mudge, 
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Religion and, Fot Identical 
Dis.), 7. 


Romances of: 


(Notes and 

Theosophy, The Tuttle, 
20. 

Thoburn: A Centennial Forward Move- 
ment, 681. 

Thompson: Abraham Lincoln and Tem- 
perance, 9. 

Thomson: The Relation of Religion to 
our Government, 930. 
Thought, Influence of James Arminius on 
odern Religious: Hewitt, 779 
Thought, Methodism and Religious: 
Madison, 865. 

Thought, The Place of Christ in Modern: 
Little, 190. 

Tigert: An _ Idealist’s Prescription for 
Modern Materialism, 219. 

Translation, Diversity in Scripture, ete. 
(Itin, Club), 468. 

Translation into Non-Christian 
guages, Bible (Miss. Rev.), 141. 

Treaty, The New Japanese (Miss. Rev.), 
972. 

Trees and Men (Notes and Dis.), 609. 

Trenkle, F. 8. (For. Out.), 823. 

Trever: Lao-tsze and his System—A 

Study in Chinese Philosophy, 230. 

Terese bur Contention with (Miss. Rev.), 


Tuttle: The Romances of T heosophy. 20. 

Twentieth Century Fund, A Word about 
Notes and Dis.), 105. 

Tyndall on Courage ‘of Cle rey (Notes and 
Dis.), 287. 


Lan- 


Ultramontanism in Alsace and Lorraine 
(For. Out.), 319. 

Unifying Factors in Methodism: 
730 


M’ Kown, 


Unjust Steward, The Parable of the, etc. : 
Nicholson, 575. 

“Unrest, The Significance of Current 
Religious ”’ (Arena), 298, 461. 

Use of Christian Literature, Discrimina- 
tion in (Itin. Club), 634. 


Vacation, The Gospel of the Minister's 
(Itin. Club), 631. 

Valjean, Jean: Quayle, 692. 

“ Verséhnung, Zur Lebre von der” (For. 
Out.), 824. 

“ Vierten Evangeliums, Der Prolog des” 
ete. (For. Out.), 648. 

Volz, Paul (For. Out. , “145. 


Walsh: Martha and Mary, ete., 
War, A Drama of: Hyde, 888. 
Warren: Current Biblical Discussions 
P veper Attitude of Theological Facul- 
ties, : 
Ww eaves 


421 


Depestties of Romans vill, 18-23, 


Watt The Cup of Sorrow, 248. 

Wesleyan Missions, Among (Miss. Rev.), 
819, 

Wesley’s Maggots (Arena), 625. 

Wesley’s School at Kingswood, 
Tel ‘ford, 410. 

Methods of Aporcas h to the 

Study of Philosophy. « 

Woman Question in Sia, The (For. 
Onut.), 650. 

World’s Missionary Conference 
Rev.), 310. 

Wirtemberg, Cremation and the Church 
in (For. Out.), 485. 

Wyclif the Prophet of Protestantism and 
of the Methodist Itinerancy : Hurst, 
177. 


John 


(Miss. 
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Yale Lectures on Preaching (Notes and 
Dis.), 106 


Zeal for Souls (Itin. Club), 966 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Abbott: The Life and Letters of Paul the 
Apostle, 161. 

Adams : European History, ete., 511. 

American People, A Constitutional His- | 
tory of the: Tho 

Among the Forces: War chee 336. 

Army, Social Life in the British, 176. 

Asia, Through: Hedin, 175. 

Aurelian Well, By the: Carman, 165. 

Autobiography, Fragments of an: Mosch- 
eles, 670. 


Baldwin: The Shepherd Psalm for Chil- 
dren, 1014. 
Barrows: The Isles and Shrines of 
Greece, 676. 
Beaver, Hugh McAllister, A Biography 
as Speer, 343. 
odern inte rpretations of the 
el Life, 65% 
Bible, he ators Reader’s: Moulton, 


Bibliotaph and Other People, The: Vin- 
cent, 334. 

Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman, 
173, 


Black: Friendship, 174. 

Bowne: Metaphysics, 332. 

Bowne: The ( hristian Life, 1016. 

British Army, Social Life in the, 176. 

Browning, 1¢ Letters of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, 673. 

Buckley : Extemporaneous Oratory, etc., 
836. 


Burrell: The Wondrous Cross, and Other 
Sermons, 344. 
By the Aurelian Well: Carman, 165. 


Carman: By the Aurelian Well, 165. 

Change, The Christian View of a Time of: 
Lyman, 984. 

Character and Conduct: Steele, 1015. 

Child, The Physical Nature of the; Rowe, 
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Children, The Shepherd Psalm for: Bald- 
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Christianity and the Progress of Man: 
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Dumb Foxglove, and Other Stories: 
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Three Items are Essential 


in the proper equipmert of every Preacher, Bible Class Teacher, or Bible 
Student who really desires to be successful in his work. These essentials 
are a helpful edition of the Bible, a Dictionary of the English Language, 
and a Concordance of the Bible. There is a difference of opinion as to 
which edition of the Bible is the most desirable, the International, Oxford, 
and Bagster each having its admirers who claim its supremacy as the best 
of all for practical use. There is also a candid difference of opinion as to 
which Dictionary is the best for practical use, Webster's International, the 
Century, and the Standard each having a following of superior scholars 
who consider it the best. But the undivided sentiment of the best scholars 
and the best critics is that there is only one really helpful Concordance, 
and that is The Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible in the Authorized and 
Revised Versions, by James Strong, S.T.D. Every other Concordance, 
of whatever name, omits many words and very many passages altogether ; 
this exhibits every word and every passage in which each occurs. 





BESIDES ITS COMPLETENESS IT HAS OTHER 
POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


It is the Simplest Concordance. The whole Main Concordance is 
under one straightforward alphabetical list, and in the exact succession of 
book, chapter, and verse, without intricacy or confusion. Every text in 
the Bible having any relation to any special Topic will be found under the 
title of said Topic. All other Concordances vary from this principle, which 
is essential to convenience and rapidity in use. 

It is a Bible Lexicon, containing all the significant Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and Greek words of the original Scriptures, with pronunciation plainly 
marked, and giving a complete list of the different words into which they 
are translated in the Bible. 

It is the first Concordance of the entire New Version, and the only Con- 
cordance that takes notice of the American Variations, which have never 
before been exhibited in full in such a comparison. 

The entire work is published in a single large quarto volume of more 
than 1,800 pages, carefully printed from new type on good paper, bindings 
and prices as follows: 


In Fine Cloth, - - - - - $6.00 
In Half American Russia, Cloth Sides, - - 8.00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, extra strong, - . 10.00 


Special Discount to Preachers and Teachers. Descriptive Pamphlets 
sent Free on request. 
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Methodist Hymnal, Words Only or 


HYMNAL. 
ORDER BY NUMBER 
24mo. Words only. 


Nos. Size, 334 x 4% x 1% INCHES. PRICE 
1. Cioth 
2. Cloth, embossed, 

3. Roan, embossed, gilt — ins aia nnd ale ane a 

. French Morocco, gilt edges, side stamp 

Algerian Morocco, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners.... . 
}. Persian Calf, flexible, gilt edges, round corners 
. Morocco, divinity circuit, leather lined, red and gold edges, round 
COPTICPS ..cccccccscesccess 


— 


3) $y 


(SPECIMEN OF TYPE.) 


WwW ITH glorious clouds encompassed round 
Whom angels dimly see, 
Will the Unsearchable be found, 


Or God appear to me ? 


“~ 


16mo0. Wordsonly. With Sections 442-446 of Ritual. 
NOS. SIZE, 444 x 634 x 144 INCHES. 
121. Cloth.. 
22. Roan, e mb SSE ed. < 


3. Roan, embossed, g 


. French Morocco, gilt edges, side stamp 
Algerian Morocco, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners... . 
». Persian Calf, flexible, red and gold edges, round corner 
Turkey Morocco, red and gold edges, round « — rs.. 
. Morocco, divinity circuit, leather lined, red and go id edges, round 
corners . 
(SPECIMEN OF TYPE.) 
I would be thine; but while I strive 
To give myself away, 
I feel rebellion still alive, 
And wander while I pray. 


amo. Words only. With Sections 442-446 of Ritual. 


SIZE, 544 x 734 x 134 inches. PRICE 
- Cloth, embossed, colored edges. 


3. Fre ne *h Morocco, alt eine 8, side stamp 
Algerian Morocco, gilt edges, round corners 


5. Persian Calf, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners... - 
256. Morocco, divinity circuit, leather lined, red and gold edges, “round 
corners 5 


(SPECIMEN OF TYPE. 
Why should the children of a King 
Go mourning all their days? 
Great Comforter, descend and bring 
The tokeus of thy grace. 





With Tunes. Various Sizes and Prices. 
HYMNAL WITH TUNES. 


izmo. With Tunes. With Sections 442-446 of Ritual. 


Nos. Sizk, 534X744 X1 INCHES. PRICE 


French Morocco, gilt edges, sick stamp sain 
. French Morocco, flexible, gilt edges, round corners 
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1 § 
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(SPECIMEN OF TYPE.) 
OLD HUNDRED, L. M. 





— General invttatton to praise God 

1 From all that dwell below the skies, 
Let the Creator's praise arise ; 

Let the Redeemer’s name be sung, 
Through every land, by every tongue. 


8vo. With Tunes. With Sections 442-446 of Ritual. 

SIZE, 64 X 84 X1 INCHES, PRICE 
491. Cloth, flexible, choir edition.. . . ro iecithalatadh ia $1 20 
492. Cloth, leather back, colored edges. , os ‘ 1 5 
493. French Morocco, gilt edges, side stamp. ; yenete 2 « 
4%. French Morocco, flexible, gilt edges, round corners. 2 25 
4%. Algerian Morocco, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners Oo 
496. Turkey Morocco, red and gold edges, round corners 400 
497. Morocco, divin. circuit, leather lined, red and gold edges, round corners. 6 00 


(SPECIMEN OF TYPE.) 


PERRINA. 7, 6,8 





1, Lamb of God, for sinners slain, To thee 





Qs 
382 Le OKING U nto Je Us, 


1 Lams of God, for sinners slain 
To thee I humbly pray ; 

Heal me of my grief aud pain, 
O take my sins away. 
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. I ‘HE CULTURE OF CHRISTIAN MANHOOD 
EDITED BY W. H. SALLMON 

Sunday Mornings at Battell Chapel, Yale University. By the Rev. Drs, Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, Alexander McKenzie, A. H. Bradford, D. J. Burrell, George Harris, 
W. R. Richards, Henry van Dyke, L. O, Brastow, T.S. Hamlin, J. H. Vincent, 
M. W. Stryker, G. T. Purves, J. H. Twichell, J. G. K. McClure, 5. E. Herrick, 
and George A. Gordon, With 16 Portraits and a Picture of the Chapel. 2d 
edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Getthood and Or Redemp- 


Service tion 


BY DAVID BEATON BY F. A. NOBLE. 


The Relation of Christian Its Need, Method and 
Personality to Wealth Result. 12mo, cloth, 
and Social Redemp- $1.25. 
tion, 12mo, cloth, ** Orthodox of the or- 
$1.00, thodox, conscience- 
"It sets in vivid light awakening, spirit-stimu- 

the responsibility which lating, charged with the 

goes with power and L Biblical impulses to right- 








property.”— The Inde- eousness.”— The West- 
pendent, ern Christian Advocate. 








IGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AMERICAN LIFE 


BY A. C. DIXON, D.D. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. Contents: Our Homes, Our Bread-Winners, Our Money- 
Makers, Our Boys and Girls, Our Amusements, Our Sabbath, Our Politics, Our 
Cities, Our Bible, Our Churches, Our Dangers, Our Women, Our Destiny. 


‘* A bright, brave, beautiful book.”—T, L. Cuvier, D.D. 
ores Primary 


Success Plans 





BY AMOS R. WELLS BY ISRAEL P. BLACK 


2d edition, 12mo, cloth, 2d edition, 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. gilt top, $1.00, 

** A masterly piece of drill ‘ Based upon years of ex- 
tactics fortheSunday-school, perience. The primary teach- 
full of hints, full of principles }a er who reads it will thank the 
on which success depends. writer many times a year for 
Heis quick, springy and sen- help in Seeieioon, The list 
sitive. Wehave nothing bet- of helpful books for primary 
ter to commend to Sunday- FF , 3 8 work at the end of the vol- 
school teachers than Mr, ume is worth the price of the 
Wells’ little book.”— The whole book.”—The Cbhris- 
Independent, tian Intelligencer. 


yuar THE BIBLE TEACHES 


BY R. A. TORREY 




















A Thorough and Comprehensive Study of all the Bible has to say concerning the great 
Doctrines of which it treats. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
“It will find an open field, with no rival. It is the result of years of study in 
connection with practice, daily testing in the class-room. . . . To students, teachers 
and preachers it must prove an invaluable aid.”—The Religious Telescope, 


























THE LEADERS OF THE PEOPLE WHO ARE LOVERS 
OF BRIGHT, ANIMATED, STIRRING, AND IN- 
SPIRING MUSIC PLACE AT THE HEAD 
OF THE PROCESSION OF BOOKS 
FOR POPULAR USE THE NEW 


CHORUS OF PRAISE. 


ADAPTED TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS, YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETINGS, REVIVALS, PRAYER MEETINGS, AND THE 
SOCIAL SERVICES OF THE CHURCH. . . « « « «+ 


Edited by JAMES M. BLACK. 





sae The Cuorvus oF PRAIsE is published in response to a 
very general and urgent demand throughout the whole Church 
for a song book of real excellence for use in Young People’s 
Meetings, Sunday Schools, and Revivals. It contains an un- 
usually large number of fine new songs, together with the most 
beautiful, popular, and useful pieces of our day; also many of 


the best standard hymns of the Church. 





One Hundred and Twenty-eight Pages. 
Just One Hundred and Fifty-eight Numbers. 





B= ~BiGGEST BOOK EVER ISSUED FOR ITS PRICE. aq 


SINGLE COPY, postpaid, - -*- $ .20 
PER DOZEN, not prepaid, - 1.80 
PER HUNDRED, not prepaid, - 15.00 
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Do These Questions Puzzle You? 


What is Methodism? 

Where and when was John Wesley born? 

Where did Methodism originate? 

What is the origin of the name Methodist? 

Who was the great poet of Methodism? 

Where and when was the Methodist Episcopal Church organized? 

Who introduced Methodism to America? 

Where and when was the first Conference held in America? 

Who was the first bishop? 

What General Conference adopted the plan of separation? 

What was the immediate cause of this? 

Where and how was the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, or- 
ganized? 

Where and when did President Lincoln eulogize the Church? 

Where and when was lay representation adopted? 

When was the ministerial term extended to five years? 

When was the Order of Deaconesses adopted? 

What is an Official Board? 

What is the origin of prayer meetings? 

What is a love feast? 

What is the origin of the watch-night service? 

What was the origin of Children’s Day? 

Where and when were the various benevolences organized? 

Where and when was the Epworth League organized? 

What is the object of the Epworth League? 

What was the origin of Sunday schools in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church? 

These are specimens of the questions which are clearly 

and concisely answered in 


One Thousand Questions and Answers 
Concerning the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


By HENRY WHEELER, D.D. 


This book is invaluable for ready reference, and should be in the 
possession of every Methodist, as it contains information fre- 
quently desired and not easily obtainable elsewhere. It has a 
copious index, and will answer any question promptly and satis- 
factorily. 





iztmo. Cloth. 90 cents. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, O. 











Dr. Buckley's New Book, 





Extemporaneous Oratory for Professional 
and Amateur Speakers. 


What a leader of the press says about it: 


“The Rey. James M. Buckley has probably had as wide and as varied an 

experience on the platform as any living American. His resourcefulness, 

his command of facts, 

his quickness, and his 

poise have made him 

one of the most effect- 

ive debaters in the 

country. He brings, 

therefore, to such a 

subject as ‘ Extempo- 

raneous Oratory for 

Professional and Ama- 

teur Speakers,’ not a 

body of theories, but 

the results of a long 

and thoroughly digest- 

ed experience. The 

book is written in a 

straightforward con 

versational style, with 

constant references to 

the writer’s experi- 

ence, and with abun- 

dant illustration from 

Patrick Henry. the experience and ex- 

ample of other well- 

known orators. Every phase of the subject is presented in a practical 

way. Dr. Buckley knows all the devices and minor arts of speaking ; 

but he knows also that the secret of successful speaking Is to be found in 

none of these exterior things, but in the character, the temperament, the 

nature, and the physique of the speaker. His whole treatment of meth- 

ods, therefore, stands in sound relation to his presentation of principles. 

That treatment has also the advantage of being eminently readable—so 

readable that the man who never speaks will find the book valuable as a 

physiological study, as an illustration of the art of expression, and as a kind 
of omnium-gatherum of interesting anecdote and story.” — The Outlook. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 


Special Discount to Teachers and Schools. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 








Do These Questions Puzzle You? 


What is Methodism? 

Where and when was John Wesley born? 

Where did Methodism originate? 

What is the origin of the name Methodist? 

Who was the great poet of Methodism? 

Where and when was the Methodist Episcopal Church organized? 

Who introduced Methodism to America? 

Where and when was the first Conference held in America? 

Who was the first bishop? 

What General Conference adopted the plan of separation? 

What was the immediate cause of this? 

Where and how was the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, or=- 
ganized? 

Where and when did President Lincoln eulogize the Church? 

Where and when was lay representation adopted? 

When was the ministerial term extended to five years? 

When was the Order of Deaconesses adopted? 

What is an Official Board? 

What is the origin of prayer meetings? 

What is a love feast? 

What is the origin of the watch-night service? 

What was the origin of Children’s Day? 

Where and when were the various benevolences organized? 

Where and when was the Epworth League organized? 

What is the object of the Epworth League? 

What was the origin of Sunday schools in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church? 

These are specimens of the questions which are clearly 

and concisely answered in 


One Thousand Questions and Answers 
Concerning the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
By HENRY WHEELER, D.D. 

This book is invaluable for ready reference, and should be in the 
possession of every Methodist, as it contains information fre- 
quently desired and not easily obtainable elsewhere. It has a 
copious index, and will answer any question promptly and satis- 
factorily. 













































i2mo. Cloth. 90 cents. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 














Methodist Year Book, 1899. 


Edited by A. B. SANFORD, D.D. 





It contains the latest exact facts concerning the Methodist Episcopal 
Church—its present membership, its growth during the past year, its 
chief officers, its publishing interests, its benevolences, its educational 
forces, its charitable institutions, etc. Every pastor, every official mem- 
ber, and every thoughtful layman should have this big-little reference 
library within easy reach, so that they may see at a glance what splen- 
did work their Church is doing in all directions. 


Single copy, 10 cents; postage, 4 cents additional. 
Per dozen, $1, not prepaid. 





A Romance of New York. 


Dwellers in Gotham. 
By ANNAN DALE 
(J. Wesley Johnston). 


SEE WHAT SEVERAL CRITICS SAY ABOUT IT: 


“ Parts of it are as good in their humor as Dickens, and as cutting in 
their satire as Thackeray. The glimpses of newspaperdom, of Wall 
Street, and of the upper Four Hundred, of tenement life, with their min- 
gled tragedy, pathos, and comedy, are of pho- 
tographic fidelity.” 

“ An interesting, fascinating volume is this 








romance of varied life in the second largest 
city in the world. To those who are fond of 
reading of life as it is, not only among the 
loveless homes where money is everything, but 
in those homes where in sweet content live 
the widow and the fatherless, this volume will 
give them much of their heart's desire. In it 
are portrayed many noble characters, as well 
as some of whom the world were well rid. The 
story is one of the strongest and best in recent 
years.” 

“Dwellers in Gotham’ is the title of a novel by a clever American 
writer who conceals his identity under the pseudonym of Annan Dale. 
* * * The tale is woven with fine literary skill about a most interesting 
group of characters, and free play is allowed to keen satire, caustic wit, 
and humor of an engaging sort. Undoubtedly it is one of the cleverest 
productions of the year.” 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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RGANIZE a READING CLUB 

— and join the ranks of the bright 

and progressive army of young 

people who will read and enjoy the 

NEW EPWORTH LEAGUE READING 
COURSE, 1898-99. The Makers of Metho- 
dism, by W. H. Withrow, D.D. The 
Founding of a New World, by George H. 
Dryer. Everyday Science, by Professor 
Chapman. The Star in the West, by P. 
H. Swift, D.D. These books were com- 
mended by a committee of competent 
judges who are specially interested in the 
welfare of young people. Price per set, 
$2. Postage, additional, 40 cents. Regular 
price, 90 cents per volume. Descriptive 


circular free on request. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 














THE LEADERS OF THE PEOPLE WHO ARE LOVERS 
OF BRIGHT, ANIMATED, STIRRING, AND IN- 
SPIRING MUSIC PLACE AT THE HEAD 
OF THE PROCESSION OF BOOKS 
FOR POPULAR USE THE NEW 


CHORUS OF PRAISE. 


ADAPTED TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS, YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETINGS, REVIVALS, PRAYER MEETINGS, AND THE 
SOCIAL SERVICES OF THE CHURCH. . «. «© « « «@ 


Edited by JAMES M. BLACK. 





s@ The Cuorvus or Praise is published in response to a 
very general and urgent demand throughout the whole Church 
for a song book of real excellence for use in Young People’s 
Meetings, Sunday Schools, and Revivals. It contains an un- 
usually large number of fine new songs, together with the most 
beautiful, popular, and useful pieces of our day; also many of 
the best standard hymns of the Church. 





Qne Hundred and Twenty-eight Pages. 
Just One Hundred and Fifty-eight Numbers. 





B= BIGGEST BOOK EVER ISSUED FOR ITS PRICE. <a=q 


SINGLE COPY, postpaid, - - $ .20 
PER DOZEN, not prepaid, Oe 1.80 
PER HUNDRED, not prepaid, ~- 15.00 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Recent Books of Superior Derit. 


AMONG THE FORCES. By BisHop WarRREN. 
Cloth. Illustrated 


SIN AND HOLINESS. By D. W.C. Semeebenen. D.D. 
12mo. Cloth 

THB CHRISTIAN REVELATION. By Prof. BorpEn 
P. Bowne. 18mo. Cloth 

WITH BRITISH AND BRAVES. By L. K. Parks. 
12mo. Cloth 

PHILIP BARTON’S SECRET. By Mrs. May AnpER- 
SON Hawkins. 12mo. Cloth 

owas IN GOTHAM. By ANNAN DALE. 
Cloth. 

WITHIN THE PURDAH. ByS. Armstrone-Hopkxiys, 
M.D. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated 

CIS MARTIN. By Louise R. Baker. 12mo. Cloth.... 

CHRISTIAN ARCHASOLOGY. Revised by A. W. 
PaTTEN, D.D. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated 

BIBLICAL APOCALYPTICS. By Mitton § 
D.D. 8vo. Cloth 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND ITS PROBLEMS. By 
J. H. Bates, Po.M. 16mo. Cloth 


OUTLINE OF THE MORAL TEACHINGS OF 
By GrorGiana Bavctus. 18mo. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT HELL. By Wisvr C. New- 
ELL. 18mo. Cloth... 


EASY LESSONS IN VOCAL CULTURE AND 
VOCAL EXPRESSION, By 8S. 8S. Hamm, A.M. 
ee Oe a ig ot ue cl wha ea 

CHRIST IN THE INDUSTRIES. By WimuuM a 
HALSTEAD. 12mo. Cloth 75 

THE BEST OF BROWNING. By Sie an D.D. 
I i a 


EMINENT MISSIONARY WOMEN. By Mrs. J. T. 
GRACEY. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated 


SCHWESTER ANNA. By Feuicia Burrz C1Lark. 
12mo. Cloth 


DIGGING DITCHES. By FREDERICK B. Cow. 12mo. 
_ae (cds NUSDOVRRRRR CARNE SUCS Cah beeeeenau es 50 


Any of these books scat to any address, carriage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 





QUESTION! 


BY MANY TEACHERS. 


a What is the best help for a teacher 
who desires to make the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons inter- 
esting and attractive to the scholars? 


ANSWER! 


BY BISHOP WARREN, 


a high authority on teaching helps: 
“TI have examined various books of 
Helps for Sunday School Teachers and Pupils that 
have been published on this and several other con- 
tinents, and consider the ‘Illustrative Notes; or, 
Guide to the Study of the International Lessons,’ 
by Drs. Hurlbut and Doherty, su- 
perior to any other.” 

The volume for 1899 contains 392 
Octavo Pages; 105 Pictorial Illus- 
trations; Numerous Maps, Charts, 
and Blackboard Pictures; Many 
Illustrative Anecdotes; Masterly 
Plans of Teaching. 


—— 
~~ S 


S 


A SAMARITAN WOMAN, 





Regular price, $1.25; to Teachers, 
$I, postpaid. A SCRIBE. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 





Do These Questions Puzzle You? 


What is Methodism? 

Where and when was John Wesley born? 

Where did Methodism originate? 

What is the origin of the name Methodist? 

Who was the great poet of Methodism? 

Where and when was the Methodist Episcopal Church organized? 

Who introduced Methodism to America? 

Where and when was the first Conference held in America? 

Who was the first bishop? 

What General Conference adopted the plan of separation? 

What was the immediate cause of this? 

Where and how was the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, ore 
ganized? 

Where and when did President Lincoln eulogize the Church? 

Where and when was lay representation adopted? 

When was the ministerial term extended to five years? 

When was the Order of Deaconesses adopted? 

What is an Official Board? 

What is the origin of prayer meetings? 

What is a love feast? 

What is the origin of the watch-night service? 

What was the origin of Children’s Day? 

Where and when were the various benevolences organized? 

Where and when was the Epworth League organized? 

What is the object of the Epworth League? 

What was the origin of Sunday schools in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church? 


These are specimens of the questions which are clearly 
and concisely answered in 


One Thousand Questions and Answers 
Concerning the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
By HENRY WHEELER, D.D. 


This book is invaluable for ready reference, and should be in the 
possession of every Methodist, as it contains information fre- 
quently desired and not easily obtainable elsewhere. It has a 
copious index, and will answer any question promptly and satis- 


factorily. 
12mo. Cloth. 90 cents. 





EATOW & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 








Biblical Apocalyptics. 


A Study of the Most Notable Revelations of 
God and of Christ in the Canonical Scriptures. 





By MILTON S. TERRY, D.D., 


Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute. 


A SUMMARY OF OPINIONS. com 


LUTHERAN QUARTERLY.—“ This book is one of 
importance. The reader will in every passage discu 
and supported by considerations that 
t accept. The work is able, i 


ares to Know wl 


THE MICHIGAN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
gator, a sturdy Ul KeT, and does not hesitate to 
modern scholarshiy it 


pretation of the Bible to a loftie 


THE OUTLOOK,.—“ A sane and 
which are most liable to be n 
of interpretation, which mod 
stance of f damental truths 


f 


of Scripture for the help it gives to a proy 


most puzzling parts. The Book of Revelat 


THE EPWORTH HERALD 


ment, less of a puzzle and more of a revelati 


WESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
one may consistently wish that Methodist young pec 
sacred Scripture from Bit ul Ay 
analysis Su works prove tha 
n these days of higher and low criticism 
a rational study of the an lebrew books.” 
NORTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.- 
this as one of the most helpful books on interpretatior 
has not apparently avoided any passage because of it 
ently left any difficulty without due consideration 


amounts to genius.” 


Octavo. Cloth. $3. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 





Zion's Merald. 


A WEEKLY METHODIST JOURNAL. THE OLDEST METHODIST 
PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Editor, CHARLES PARKHURST, D.D, 


| r has more than two hundred regular contributors, all depart- 

ments well « d, and furnishes reading matter for all 
classes, having each week summary of religious, secular, do- 
mestic, and fore nteiligence, 

Also the ablest and most elaborate notes on Sunday School 
lessons by any denominational paper by W. O. Hotway, D.D., 
Chaplain of the U.S. Navy. 

A fine advertising medium for business men. 

Pronounced by thoughtful readers one of the ablest and 
strongest of the re is press 

Specimen copies free. 


Address, GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








One of many indorsements 





from wide-awake, energetic workers in Church and Sunday school for 


The Chorus of Praise, 


Edited by Professor James M., Black. 
The Presideat of the Departmeat of Mercy and Heip writes: 


“My Drar Proressor BLAck: I feared you would never make another book equal 
to Songs of the Soul, No. 1, and never compose another song equal to ‘ When the Roll is 
Called Up Yonder,’ but you have done both. When I heard the preachers of the Central 
New York Conference at Ithaca, under your direction, sing your latest songs, I said, ‘I 
will never hear better congregational singing,’ but I did the week after at Oswego, at the 
Northern New York Conference Epworth League convention. You get better singing out 
of the Leaguers than out of the preachers, Chorus of Praise is a beauty. I predict that 


a million copies of it will be sold Yours fraternally, 
“ EDMUND M. MILLS, 
“ Presiding Elder Elmira District, Central New York Conference,” 


Single copy, postpaid, 20 cents; per hundred, $15. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 








THE ETERNAL BUILDING; 


OR, 
THE MAKING OF TMIANHOOD. 
By George T. Lemmon. 


WHAT NOTED MEN SAY ABOUT IT: 


Bisnor CuHarRLes H. Fow er, whose stirring lecture, ‘‘Great Deeds of Great 
Men,’’ has been listened to by thousands with rapt attention, writes concer 
this book: * * The 
Building’ is built 
rugged idea—the substance: 
of manhood—as one of the 
things that will remain. Its 


main idea can stand up alone 


It will not shrivel into a heap 


ce anempty bag. The style 
is bright, fresh, clear. One 
reads and wishes to read 
more Its subjects are living 
issues. There may be hornets 
he nests he 
reaks into as } 
strations are abund: 
lilustrative There 
life and joy in every } 
Some things are hit witl 
gloves, and men who 
shivering before a conclusion 
may tremble before this Dar 
iel come t judagn 


errs, if at al 


over it not like 

soft 
looki 
honey.”’ 

Dr. J. WitpcrR CHAPMAN 
the brilliant author and efficient pastor, widely known for his successful reviva 
work among young people, writes: ‘‘It has been my privilege to read the ¢ 
vance sheets of ‘The Eternal Building,’ by the Rev. George T. Lemmon, anc 
feel as if I have just taken in a breath of air from the mountains. It is most in 
vigorating, inspiring, and helpful. It will mean real success in life for many of 
our youth to read. Without reservation I declare it the very best book of the 
kind I have ever read.”’ 

12mo. Cloth. Dllustrated. $1.50. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 








ECCE CLERUS; 

































OR, 


The Christian [linister in Many Lights. 


BY A STUDENT OF THE TIMES. 





“ECCE CLERUS” is an attempt, as the author points out in his Preface, 
to deal with some pressing present-day problems having their incidence 
within the sphere of religion, and holding peculiarly intimate relation to 
the ministerial calling. Fidelity to its aim in this regard makes it a more 
or less free and candid criticism of the spirit, status, functions, methods, 
and achievements of the Christian ministry, viewed in the light of the New 
Testament and the special requirements of the age. 

The book is a word from the watchtower of a waning century—a cen- 
tury whose significance for science, philosophy, invention; for historical 
and critical research; for commercial expansion and industrial develop- 
ment ; for moral, social, and penal reform; for educational, religious, and 
political progress, is probably greater than that of any two preceding cen- 
turies which have contributed any sort of a record to the annals of the 





world. 

The author points out that in the nature of things both the retrospect 
and the oué/ook obtained from the point of elevation on which the closing 
year of such a century places us could not but be broad, varied, and pro- 
foundly interesting, and that it would be wonderful indeed if many 
dogmas in every department of thought—scientific, philosophical, histor- 
ical, industrial, ethical, and religious—did not seem different to us near 
its close from what they appeared to those whose mature life was lived at 
its beginning. With one feature only—though an immensely important 
one—of the general forecast thus obtained, namely, with religion in its 
administrative and practical aspect, does the author of ‘“ Ecce Clerus” 
} concern himself. He shows that the times we are passing through are 
1 transitional. But he maintains that the Eternal Spirit and the Time 

Spirit are not necessarily at war; that they are only irreconcilable when 
the latter, instead of taking its cue and complexion from the former, as- 
sumes to be the dominant and determining factor, which is the error he 
deprecates. His work is an appeal from the Spirit of Time to the Spirit 
of Eternity. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.50, 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Cloth, 


“ The Cry Heard is 


‘SSOANVIDW “f °S “NOH 4q 


‘SIUAGY_E JLanyE (Zs 


LLA PERRY PRICE. 


12mo,. 


and ought to have a large circulation. 


I have read every word, 


“ 





» author has woven the 
There is vast hope in the fact of even one 


By E 


CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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It will be a most useful book to the supreme cause in whose 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE CRY HEARD. 


interest it was written, 


surcharged with the love of missions. 
flame 





of thrilling interest. 
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“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares.” 


Is Your Church Properly Supplied ? 
METHODIST HYMNAL. 


The Official Hymnal prepared by a committee of the General Conference, Dr. EBEN ToURJEE and JOsEPH 
P. HOLBROOK, Musica! Edit It contains over one thousand hymns, besides occasional pieces 
and chants. All sizes above 24mo contain the ritual for Baptism, Reception of Members, 
and the Lord’s Supper. 


Words Only or With Tunes. Prices to 
Suit all Purses. 
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24mo. Words only. 


Nos. Size, 344 x 4%x 1% inches. 
Cloth... 

2. Cloth, embossed, colores 
Roan, embossed, gilt edges. : ; 
French Morocco, gilt edges, side stamp. , 
Algerian Morocco, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners 
Persian Calf, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners 


Morocco, divinity circuit, leather lined, red and gold edges, round corners 
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edges 
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PS 


(SPECIMEN OF TYPE.) 


W ITH glorious clouds encompassed round, 
Whom angels dimly see, 
Will the Unsearchable be found, 


Or God appear to me? 


+ 

“ 
A 

b: 


16mo. Words only. With Sections 442-446 of Ritual. 


Size, 44x 6% x 14 inches. 
Cloth.... ahaa ceeee 
Roan, embossed, colored edges. 
Roan, embossed, gilt edges 
French Morocco, gilt edges, side stamp 
Algerian Morocco, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners 
Persian Calf, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners... 
‘ Turkey Morocco, red and gold edges, round corners - 
. Morocco, divinity circuit, leather lined, red and gold edges, round corners 


SPECIMEN OF TYPE.) 
I would be thine; but while I strive 
To give myself away, 
I feel rebellion still alive, 
And wander while I pray. 
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12mo. Words only. With Sections 442-446 of Ritual. 
»1zZe, 544x 74x 194 inches, 


251. Cloth, embossed, colored e« 








ges 1 20 
252. Roan, embossed, gilt edges. SO 
253. French Morocco, gilt edges, side stamp 2 00 
254. Algerian Morocco, red and gold edges, round corners 2 50 
255. Persian Calf, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners 8 00 


256. Morocco, divinity circuit, leather lined, red and gold edges, rout 









(SPECIMEN OF TYPE.) 

Why should the children of a King 
Go mourning all their days ? 
Great Comforter, descend and brit 

The tokens of thy grace. 


1g 


12mo. 





With Tunes. With Sections 442-446 of Ritual. 








French Morocco, gilt edges, side stamp. 

French Morocco, flexible, gilt edges, round corners 

Algerian Morocco, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners 
Algerian Morocco, padded, red and gold edges, round corners 











Persian Calf, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners... { 
Turkey Morocco, red and gold edges, round corners, side stamp . 8B OO 
Morocco, div inity circuit, leather lined, red and gold edges, round corners. .. dO 









(SPECIMEN OF TYPE.) 





From all that dwell below the skies, 
Let the Creator's praise arise ; ‘ 
Let the Redeemer’s name be sung, M 
Through every land, by every tongue 


With Tunes. 








Svo. With Sections 442-446 of Ritual. 










Size, 644 x 84x 1 inches. } 
491. Cloth, flexible, choir edition.. 1 20 4 
492. Cloth, leather back, colored edges 
493. French Morocco, gilt edges, side stamp 
494. French Morocco, flexible, gilt edges, round corners 
495. Algerian Morocco, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners 
496. Turkey Morocco, red and gold edges, round corners 
497. Morocco, divinity circuit, leather lined, red and gold edges, round corners 





















SPECIMEN OF TYPE 





Lamb of God, for sinners slain, | 
To thee I humbly pray ; { 

Heal me of my grief and pain, 

O take my sins away. 


Any Number will be sent to any address, carriage prepaid, on receipt of price, 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati. 


Dr. Buckley's New Book, 


Extemporaneous Oratory for Professional 
and Amateur Speakers. 





What a leader of the press says about it: 


“The Rey. James M. Buckley has probably had as wide and as varied an 
experience on the platform as any living American. His resourcefulness, 
his command of facts, 

his quickness, and his 

poise have made him 

one of the most effect- 

ive debaters in the 

country. He brings, 

therefore, to such a 

subject as ‘ Extempo- 

raneous Oratory for 


> 


fessional and Ama- 


+ 


teur Speakers,’ not a 
body of theories, but 
the results of a long 


Er ae 


and thoroughly digest- 
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ed experience. The 
book is written in a 
straightforward con- 
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versational style, with 

constant references to 

the writer’s experi- 

ence, and with abun- 

dant illustration from 

Patrick Henry. the experience and ex- 

ample of other well- 

ors. Every phase of the subject is presented in a practical 

way. Dr. Buckley knows all the devices and minor arts of speaking; 

but he knows also that the secret of successful speaking is to be found in 

none of these exterior things, but in the character, the temperament, the 

nature, and the physique of the speaker. His whole treatment of meth- 

ods, therefore, stands in sound relation to his presentation of principles. 

That treatment has also the advantage of being eminently readable—so 

readable that the man who never speaks will find the book valuable as a 

physiological study, as an illustration of the art of expression, and asa kind 
of omnium-gatherum of interesting anecdote and story.” — The Outlook. 


12mo, Cloth. 81.50. 
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Biblical Apocaluptics. 


A Study of the Most Notable Revelations of 
God and of Christ in the Canonical Scriptures. 





By MILTON S. TERRY, D.D., 


Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute. 


A SUMMARY OF OPINIONS. cc 


LUTHERAN QUARTERLY.—“ This book is one of more than ordinary value and 
importance. The reader will in every passage discussed find a meaning, clear, def- 
nite, intelligible, and supported by considerations that everyone must respect, even 
though he may not accept. The work is able, intensely interesting, 
helpful to anyone who cares to know what God has spoken in past tim 


THE MICHIGAN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE,.—“ Dr. Terry is a fearless investi- 
gator, a sturdy thinker, and does not hesitate to accept the well-attested results of 


} 


modern scholarship. This volume will e study, and will elevate the inter- 
pretation of the Bible to a loftier and more satisfying plane.” 


stimul 


THE OUTLOOK.—“ A sane and wholesome exposition of those facts of the Bible 
which are most liable to be misunderstood. The author follows the historical method 
of interpretation, which modifies many current notions, while conserving the 
stance of fundamental truths.” 


THE EPWORTH HERALD.—“ This noble volume will be welcomed by every lover 
of Scripture for the help it gives to a proper understanding of the most obscure and 
most puzzling parts. The Book of Revelation becomes, under the author’s treat- 
ment, less of a puzzle and more of a revelat " 

WESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
one may consistently wish that Methodist young pr 
sacred Scripture from Biblical Apocalyptics, rather than from a de 
erent analysis. Such works prove that Methodism produces a lofty 
and, in these days of higher and lower criticism, is not afraid to accept the 
a rational study of the ancient Hebrew books.” 

NORTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.—“ We do not hesitate to rank 
this as one of the most helpful books on interpretation printed thjs year. Dr. Terry 
has not apperently avoided any passage because of its difficulty; he has not appar- 
ently left any difficulty without due consideration. His gift of exposition almost 
amounts to genius.” 


Octavo. Cloth. $3. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 





THE LEADERS OF THE PEOPLE WHO ARE LOVERS 
OF BRIGHT, ANIMATED, STIRRING, AND IN- 
SPIRING MUSIC PLACE AT THE HEAD 
OF THE PROCESSION OF BOOKS 
FOR POPULAR USE THE NEW 


CHORUS OF PRAISE. 


ADAPTED TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS, YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETINGS, REVIVALS, PRAYER MEETINGS, AND THE 
SOCIAL SERVICES OF THE CHURCH. . « « «© « @ 


Edited by JAMES M. BLACK. 





sam The Cuorus or Pratse is published in response to a 
very general and urgent demand throughout the whole Church 


for a song book of real excellence for use in Young People’s 
Meetings, Sunday Schools, and Revivals. It contains an un- 
usually large number of fine new songs, together with the most 
beautiful, popular, and useful pieces of our day; also many of 
the best standard hymns of the Church. 





One Hundred and Twenty-eight Pages. 
Just One Hundred and Fifty-eight Numbers, 





R= BIGGEST BOOK EVER ISSUED FOR ITS PRICE. <a=q 


SINGLE COPY, postpaid, °° * $ .20 
PER DOZEN, not prepaid, .. & 1.80 
PER HUNDRED, not prepaid, = 15.00 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE ETERNAL BUILDING; 


THE TAKING OF MANHOOD. 
By George T. Lemmon. 


WHAT NOTED MEN SAY ABOUT IT: 
Bishop CHarLes H. Fow.er, whose stirring lecture, “Great Deeds « f Gre 
Men,”’ has been listened to by thousands with rapt attention, writ 
this book: 
Building’ is built ab« 
rugged idea—the substan 
of manhood—as one of 
things that will remain 
main idea can stand up alone 
t will not shrivel into a he p 
like anempty bag. The st 
is bright, fresh, clear. On 
reads and wishes to ré 
more. Its subjects are living 
issues. There may be horn 
in some of the nests 
breaks into as he goes. Th 
illustration are abundar 
and illustrative. There 
life and joy in every page 
Some things are hit with 
gloves, and men who 
shivering before a conclu 
may tremble before this 
iel come to judgment. 
errs, if at all, on the 
side. Buy it Read it 
over it not like a blowfly for 
soft spots, but lil 
looking for and 
Nikola Tesla. honey 
Dr. J. WittecrR CHAPMAN, 


the brilliant author and efficient pastor, widely known for his successful revival 


work among young people, writes: ‘It has been my privilege to read t 
vance sheets of ‘The Eternal Building,’ by the Rev. George T. Lemmor 
feel as if I have just taken in a breath of air from the mountains. It is1 
vigorating, inspiring, and helpful. It will mean real success in life for ma 
outh to read. Without reservation I declare it the very best book « 


ve ever re ul 9 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 61.50. 
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ECCE CLERUS; 





OR, 


The Christian [linister in Many Lights. 


BY A STUDENT OF THE TIMES. 





“Ecce CLERUS” is an attempt, as the author points out in his Preface, 
to deal with some pressing present-day problems having their incidence 
within the sphere of religion, and holding peculiarly intimate relation to 
the ministerial calling. Fidelity to its aim in this regard makes it a more 
or less free and candid criticism of the spirit, status, functions, methods, 
and achievements of the Christian ministry, viewed in the light of the New 
Testament and the special requirements of the age. 

The book is a word from the watchtower of a waning century—a cen- 
tury whose significance for science, philosophy, invention; for historical 
and critical research; for commercial expansion and industrial develop- 
ment ; for moral, social, and penal reform; for educational, religious, and 
political progress, is probably greater than that of any two preceding cen- 
turies which have contributed any sort of a record to the annals of the 
world. 

The author points out that in the nature of things both the retrosfect 
and the ow¢/ook obtained from the point of elevation on which the closing 
year of such a century places us could not but be broad, varied, and pro- 
foundly interesting, and that it would be wonderful indeed if many 
dogmas in every department of thought—scientific, philosophical, histor- 
ical, industrial, ethical, and religious—did not seem different to us near 
its close from what they appeared to those whose mature life was lived at 
its beginning. With one feature only—though an immensely important 
one—of the general forecast thus obtained, namely, with religion in its 
administrative and practical aspect, does the author of “ Ecce Clerus” 
concern himself. He shows that the times we are passing through are 
transitional. But he maintains that the Eternal Spirit and the Time 
Spirit are not necessarily at war; that they are only irreconcilable when 
the latter, instead of taking its cue and complexion from the former, as- 
sumes to be the dominant and determining factor, which is the error he 
deprecates. His work is an appeal from the Spirit of Time to the Spirit 
of Eternity. 

Crown Svo. Cloth. $1.50, 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A Romance of New York. 





Dwellers in Gotham. 
By ANNAN DALE. 
(J. Wesley Johnston.) 


SEE WHAT SEVERAL CRITICS SAY ABOUT IT: 


‘Parts of it are as good in their humor as Dickens, and as cutting 
in their satire as Thackeray. The glimpses of newspaperdom, of Wall 
Street, and of the upper Four Hundred, of tenement life, with their 
mingled tragedy, pathos, and comedy, are of 
photographic fidelity.” 

‘* An interesting, fascinating volume is this 
romance of varied life in the second largest 
city in the world. To those who are fond of 
reading of life asit is, not only among the love- 





less homes where money is everything, but in 
those homes where in sweet content live the 
widow and the fatherless, this volume will give 
them much of their heart’s desire. In it are 
portrayed many noble characters, as well as 
some of whom the world were well rid. The 
story is one of the strongest and best in recent a 
years.” 














*** Dwellers in Gotham’ is the title of a novel by a clever American 
writer who conceals his identity under the pseudonym of Annan Dale. 
* * * The tale is woven with fine literary skill about a most interesting 
group of characters, and free play is allowed to keen satire, caustic wit, 
and humor of an engaging sort. Undoubtedly it is one of the cleverest 
productions of the year.” 

Crown Svo, Cloth, $1,450, 





Among the Forces. 


By Bishop H. W. WARREN. 


A Presrpinc ELDER wRiTEs: ‘‘I secured ‘ Among the Forces’ soon 





after its publication, and have carried it about with me over the district 
for three months, and have almost committed it to memory. This book 
isa gem. I have not seen anything for a long time that has so influenced 
me. It is the biggest little book I have ever seen.” 


I12mo, Cloth, Illustrated. #1. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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FJllustrated. 


By HON. S. B. McMANUS. 


7 pages. 
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‘* Show live, keen, discriminating thought.’’ 
1 


“* Describe experiences true to life.”’ 
‘Very finely printed and beautifully bound.”’ 


‘* They are humorous, pathetic, and sweet. 


‘*Worthy of a reading the world over. 
** The author possesses real poetic genius. 


** Abound in flashes of real humor.”’ 


Gilt top. 
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A Wolume of Dialect Porms, Sorms of the Country, of Childhood, 


12mo, 


THE CRY HEARD. 


By ELLA PERRY PRICE. 


Bishop McCabe writes: “ Zhe Cry Heard is a missionary story 
of thrilling interest. I have read every word, and like it exceed- 
ingly. Into it the author has woven the argument with consum- 
mate skill. There is vast hope in the fact of even one soul so 
surcharged with the love of missions. Others will catch the sacred 
flame. It will be a most useful book to the supreme cause in whose 
interest it was written, and ought to have a large circulation.” 


12mo,. Cloth, $1. 
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Biblical Apocaluptics. 


A Study of the Most Notable Revelations of 
God and of Christ in the Canonical Scriptures. 





By MILTON S. TERRY, D.D., 


Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute. 


A SUMMARY OF OPINIONS...—w® 





LUTHERAN QUARTERLY.—“ This book is one of more than ordinary value and 
importance. The reader will in every passage discussed find a meaning, clear, def- 
inite, intelligible, and supported by considerations that everyone must respect, even 
though he may not accept. The work is able, intense] g, and will prove 
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Octavo. Cloth. $3. 
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THE LEADERS OF THE PEOPLE WHO ARE LOVERS 
OF BRIGHT, ANIMATED, STIRRING, AND IN- 
SPIRING MUSIC PLACE AT THE HEAD 
OF THE PROCESSION OF BOOKS 
FOR POPULAR USE THE NEW 


CHORUS OF PRAISE. 


ADAPTED TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS, YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETINGS, REVIVALS, PRAYER MEETINGS, AND THE 
SOCIAL SERVICES OF THE CHURCH. . « « « «© «@ 


Edited by JAMES M. BLACK. 





s@e The Cuorus or Praise is published in response to a 
very general and urgent demand throughout the whole Church 
for a song book of real excellence for use in Young People’s 
Meetings, Sunday Schools, and Revivals. It contains an un- 
usually large number of fine new songs, together with the most 
beautiful, popular, and useful pieces of our day; also many of 
the best standard hymns of the Church. 





One Hundred and Twenty-eight Pages. 
Just One Hundred and Fifty-eight Numbers. 





& =" BIGGEST BOOK EVER ISSUED FOR ITS PRICE. arg 


SINGLE COPY, postpaid, °° * $ .20 
PER DOZEN, not prepaid, - 1.80 
PER HUNDRED, not prepaid, - 15.00 
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Honey from Many Hvwves. 


Gathered by Rev. JAMES MUDGE, D.D. 
SALUTATORY. 
This book, O reader, is for your 
closet, your secret place of private 
prayer and meditation. Such a 
place I trust you have. Busy 





times, to be sure, are these, and 
much seems to press upon us for 
doing ; but what shall it profit if 
we gain all knowledge and all 
riches, and even cast out many of 
the devils that torment the age, 
while we do not properly know 
our own souls or make any real 
acquaintance with God? Take 
things a little more calmly. It 
needs time to be holy. Give ten 
minutes a day to quietly ponder- 
ing some of the paragraphs which 
you will find in these carefully 
culled pages. Such a practice 
will work the most beneficent of 
revolutions in your life. For be- 
fore you have penetrated far into 
this volume you will discover that it is not like other books. It contains the 


JAMES MUDGE, D.D. 


cream of many centuries, and could in no way have been produced by any 

one man, however wise or saintly. If you shall learn to love it and prize 

at its true worth, you will make it your close and constant companion, nor 

will you consent to part with it for many times its price. Take it, then, not 

only into your closet, but into your mind and heart, and become by means 

of it a full sharer in the sacred joys of those who walk with God J.M 
1i2mo. Cloth. $1. 


Unrivaled for Camp Meeting, Convention, Song 


Service, Young People’s Meeting, and 
Genera/ Social Services of the Church. 


The Chorus of Praise. 


Edited by JAMES M. BLACK. 

Professor Black is the author of the well-known and greatly admired * When the Rx 
is Called Up Yonder,” and other inspiring songs. He is unsurpassed as a leader of 
popular praise services. This book bears the impress of bis exceptional musica! talent. 
Scores of testimonials bear witness to the general satisfaction this book has given to t! 
Sunday school and otber departments of the Church. 

Biggest Book Issued for Its Price. 
Single copy, postpaid, 20 cents. 
Per dozen, not prepaid, $1.80. 
Per hundred, not prepaid, $15.00. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati. 
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From the Himalayas ric Equator. 





Letters, Sketches, 
and Addresses, 


Giving Some Ac- 
count of a Tour in 
India and Malaysia. 


BY 
Bishop Cyrus D. Foss. 


This splendid con- 
tribution to the litera- 
ture of Missions will 
be warmly welcomed 
by all who are inter- 
ested in foreign mis- 
sionary work. The 
style of the book is 
bright, incisive, and 
thoughtful, and the 
author carries his 
readers along with 
increasing sympathy and interest. It is finely and appropriately 
illustrated. 





12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, §1. 





Christian Archceology.—Revised Edition. 


The Original Work by Professor CHARLES W. BENNETT, LL.D. 
Revised and brought up to date by AMOS WILLIAMS PATTEN, D.D. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE: “The Rev. Amos Williams Patten, D.D., Pastor of 
the Hyde Park Methodist Episcopal Church in this city, has just completed an 
important and scholarly revision of the late Dr. Bennett’s Christian Archawology 
(Eaton & Mains). Dr. Patten was a pupil of Dr. Nicholaus Miller, of the Chair 
of Church History and Christian Archzology in the University of Berlin, and has 
enjoyed every advantage of study and travel necessary for this great undertak- 
ing. Particular attention has been given by the reviser to the archeology of 
Christian art and of the sacraments and worship of the early Church. The work 
as it now stands deserves to be on the shelves, not only of aiaiohena. but of every 
person who seeks to be informed concerning the art, architecture, epigraphy, etc., 
of the early Christian centuries. The book is well printed and lavishly illustrated.” 


DR. WITHROW, Expert Archeologist: “Dr. Patten is specially quali- 
fied for his task. We had the pleasure of traveling with Dr. Patten from Damas- 
cus to Constantinople, and were much impressed with his archxological enthu- 
siasm and accurate research. His revision considerably enlarges the first edition, 
adds numerous illustrations, gives the result of most recent discoveries, and has 
a complete series of indexes. Much valuable information is derived from the 
testimony of the catacombs. Many of the early Christian epitaphs are repro- 
duced and translated.” 





Svo. Illustrated. @3.50. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati. 











































Dr. Buckley's Great Book, 


Extemporaneous Oratory for Professional 
and Amateur Speakers. 
A SPECIMEN CRITICISM. 


This book is vitalized and brightened from end to end by the spirit and 
experience which the author has contrived to work into it. The reader will 
be sure that he is in the hands of an author who knows every good speaker 





and preacher now alive, and is chock full of knowledge about all the others, 
and never fails to turn up 
with a personal illustration 
for all his points. A certain 
reassuring autobiographic 
tone runs through the book, 
which gives the reader con 
fidence that the author is 
on the solid ground of his 
own experiences, and that 
the reader is being con 
ducted through something 
like a confidential disclo 
sure of the methods by 
which one very distin 
guished master in extem 
pore speech acquired his 
art. The practical aim of 
the book is impressed on 
it from the beginning, and 
outweighs the scientific 
both in the plan and its de 
velopment Yet we can 





DANIEL WEBSTER 


think of no manual on the art of extempore speech which is charged with 
more usefulness, and in so many different directions. It is a first-rat 
manual for young preachers, and old ones too, provided they are not too old 
to learn. It is just as useful for a lawyer or any public speaker, and many 
of the best things we have found in the book have their first and foremost 
application to the art of speech as It is practiced in refined social life. In 
the critical way of opening a student’s eyes to his faults, and indicating 
ways of correcting them, the book must be extremely useful. It is written 
with a high ideal in view, is definite, rigorous in what it calls for and the dis 
cipline it imposes, and stands on a good basis of authority. The author's 
fund of anecdote and illustration is inexhaustible, and has the merit of 
helping on the point and impression of the manual. As a whole, the book 
swings out on a fresh and original path of its own, is full of good and help- 
ful things, and, as we have said above, is useful in more ways and in re- 
sponse to more different kinds of need than any manual of the kind recently 
published.— The Independent. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 
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“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares.” 


Is Your Church Properly Supplied ? 
METHODIST HYMNAL. 


The Official Hymnal prepared by a committee of the General Conference 


, Dr. Espen Tounser and Josern 
P. HOLBROOK, Musical Editors. 


It contains over one thousand hymns, besides occasional pieces 
and chants. All sizes above 24mo contain the ritual for Baptism, Reception of Members, 
and the Lord's Supper. 


Words Only or With Tunes. Prices to 
Suit all Purses. 





B= ORDER BY NUMBERS<o@ 





24mo. Words only. 
Nos. Size, 34x 4%x 1\% inches. 
. Cloth,. kane ‘ “ne ; 

2. Cloth, embossed, colored edges 

3. Roan, embossed, gilt edges. 
French Morocco, gilt edges, side ‘stamp. anes 
Algerian Morocco, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners. 
Persian Calf, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners. .... : 
Morocco, divinity circuit, leather lined, red and gold edges, round | corners... 


(SPECIMEN OF TYPE.) 


Wwiti glorious clouds encompassed round, 
Whom angels dimly see, 
Will the Unsearchable be found, 
Or God appear to me? 


16mo. Words only. With Sections 442-446 of Ritual. 


Size, son: on x 14 inches. 


Roan, “embossed, colored edges. 
Roan, embossed, gilt edges 
French Morocco, gilt edges, side sti amp 


Algerian Morocco, flexible, red and gold edges a “round: corners. 

Persian Calf, fle »xible, red and gold edges, round corners. . 

Turkey Morocco, re a and gold edges, round corners 

Morocco, divinity circuit, leather lined, red and gold edges, “rot ind corners. 


(SPECIMEN OF TYPE.) 

I would be thine; but while I strive 
To give myself away, 

I feel rebellion still alive, 
And wander while I pray. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
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SEPH 


York. 





12mo. Words only. With Sections 442-446 of Ritual. 


Size, 544 x 734 x 154 inches. 


251. Cloth, embossed, colored edges. 
52. Roan, embossed, gilt edges. 

253. French Morocco, gilt edges, side stamp. 

24. Algerian Morocco, red and gold edges, round corners. 

5. Persian Calf, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners 

i. Morocco, divinity circuit, leather lined, red and gold edges, round corners 


(SPECIMEN OF TYPE.) 


Why should the children of a King 
Go mourning all their days ¢ 
Great Comforter, descend and bring 
The tokens of thy grace. 
i2mo. With Tunes. With Sections 442-446 of Ritual. 


373. French Morocco, gilt edges, side Stamp. ee 

374. French Morocco, flexible, gilt edges, round corners.. 

375. Algerian Morocco, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners 
376. Algerian Morocco, padded, red and gold edges, round corners 
377. Persian Calf, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners.. 

378. Turkey Morocco, red and gold edges, round corners, side stamp 


(SPECIMEN OF TYPE.) 


From all that dwell below the skies, 
Let the Creator's praise arise ; 

Let the Redeemer’s name be sung, 
Through every land, by every tongue. 


Svo. With Tunes. With Sections 442-446 of Ritual. 


Size, 644 x 84x 1 inches. 
491. Cloth, flexible, choir edition.. 
Cloth, leather back, colored edges 
‘rench Morocco, gilt edges, side stairp . . 
494. French Morocco, flexible, gilt edges, round corners 
4%, Algerian Morocco, flexible, red and gold edges, round corners 
496. Turkey Morocco, red and gold edges, round corners . 
497. Morocco, divinity circuit, leather lined, red and gold edges, round corners 
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(SPECIMEN OF TYPE.) 


Lamb of God, for sinners slain, 
To thee I humbly pray ; 

Heal me of my grief and pain, 
O take my sins away. 


379. Morocco, divinity circuit, leather lined, red and gold edges, round corners...... 


rece noms to 


1 & 
1 
Yu 
250 
8 00 
5 WO 
75 
00 
BO 
75 
25 
50 
75 
OO 
50 
1 20 
1 
2 OO 
2 3 
3 00 
00 
6 00 


Any Number will be sent to any address, carriage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Bishop Foster's New Volume. 





Studies in Theology. 


SIN. 


By RANDOLPH S. FOSTER, D.D., LL.D. 


“A prime object of the discussions conducted in this series of volumes, of 
which this is the sixth, is to furnish the reader, in a condensed form, the best 
thought of the most learned and able thinkers in the departments of philosophy 
and theology, and the results of personal investigation carried forward for half 
a century with honest effort to reach the truth and relieve points of obscurity 
and difficulty to the ordinary reader and even to the most careful student. 

‘* We do not entertain the idea that all difficulties have been relieved or obscu- 
rities made plain, but it is our hope that on most points substantial help is ren- 
dered, while no subject has been omitted or treated either with unchristian or 
unscientific carelessness. Some views may be found not in harmony with popu- 
lar thought or common teaching, the study of which may render help where 
it is greatly needed 

“Of one thing we are entirely certain, that we have aimed simply to correct 
some glaring errors and to aid in the right understanding of obscure truth, and 
to lead other minds to continued efforts in the right direction. 

‘Tt is not in our thought to free the reader from the duty of personal effort, or 
to do his thinking for him, but rather to encourage and help him in bis work.’’— 
Preface. 

8vo. Cloth. §3. 





Last Things.—€&iion. 





By JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. 


“This is, on the whole, one of the most satisfactory discussions of eschatology 
which have appeared in recent times. It is the work of one of the most pains- 
taking and competent of living exegetes, who is at the same time in full sym- 
pathy with the evangelical elements of the Christian Church. No point bearing 
on the subject is overlooked, and the conclusions at which he arrives are such as 
naturally follow from the data under discussion. The author does not believe in 
conditional immortality, in universal salvation, in restoration, or in probation 
beyond the grave. Nor does he believe in the conditional enlargement of the 
capacity of the wicked after death, but he relieves the ordinary doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment of some of its repulsiveness by supposing that the wicked gradu- 
ally lose their capacity and ultimately come to a state of total extinction of their 
powers. This makes it easily possible to represent punishment after death as 
proportionate to each one’s guilt, and at the same time adequate for the demands 
of just government.’’— Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S LIBRARIES. 


Excellently adapted for Home Reading or Popular Reading Circles, 





f and to aid those who are aiming to develop among the Young People 


a taste for good literature. 
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Biblical Apocalyptics. 


A Study of the Most Notable Revelations of 
God and of Christ in the Canonical Scriptures. 





By MILTON S. TERRY, D.D., 


Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute. 


A SUMMARY OF OPINIONS... 





LUTHERAN QUARTERLY.—“ This book is one of more than ordinary value and 
importance. The reader will in every passage discussed find a meaning, clear, def- 
imite, intelligible, and supported by considerations that everyone must respect, even 
though he may not accept. The work is able, intensely interesting, and will prove 
helpful to anyone who cares to know what God has spoken in past times.” 


THE MICHIGAN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE,.—“ Dr. Terry is a fearless investi- 
gator, a sturdy thinker, and does not hesitate to accept the well-attested results of 
modern scholarshiy rhis volume will stimulate study, and will elevate the inter- 
pretation of the Bible to a loftier and more satisfying plane.” 


THE OUTLOOK.—“ A sane and wholesome exposition of those facts of the Bible 
which are most liable to be misunderstood. The author follows the historical method 
of interpretation, which modifies many current notions, while conserving the sub- 
stance of fundamental truths.” 


THE EPWORTH HERALD.—“ This noble volume will be welcomed by every lover 


of Scripture for the help it gives to a proper understanding of the most obseure and 
most puzzling parts. The Book of Revelation becomes, under the author’s treat- 
ment, less of a} le and more of a revelation.” 


WESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.—“ The all-pervasive tone is devout, and 
one may consistently wish that Methodist young people might get their new views of 
sacred Scripture from Biblical Apocalyptics, rather than from a destructive, irrev- 
erent analysis. Such works prove that Methodism produces a lofty scholarship 
and, in these days of higher and lower criticism, is not afraid to accept the results of 
a rational study of the ancient Hebrew books.” 


NORTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.—“ We do not hesitate to rank 
this as one of the most helpful books on interpretation printed this year. Dr. Terry 
has not apparently avoided any passage because of its difficulty; he has not appar- 
ently left any difficulty withomt due consideration. His gift of exposition almost 
amounts to genius.” 


Octavo. Cloth. $3. 
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Perfect Happiness. 





By Rev. H. T. DAVIS. 


“This book is the result of earnest prayer. Some time ago I lay danger- 
ously ill. Many of my friends thought I could not possibly recover. I did 
not know, myself, but what my work on earth was done. God saw fit, how- 
ever, toraise me up. After I recovered I began to ask God why he had 
spared my life, and what special work he wanted metodo. I offered this 
simple prayer time and again, ‘O Lord, reveal to me the work I am spared 
to do, and I will, by thy grace, do it.’ After three months’ prayer, among 
other things clearly suggested to me was the writing of this book. The 
work was all outlined in my own mind, with but few exceptions, just as I 
now give it to the world, before a single sentence was written.’’—Preface, 


i2mo. Cloth. 90 cents. 





Miracles. 


Were They, or Were They Not, Performed by Jesus? 
A Question of Fact, Not of Science or Theology. 


By THOMAS J. DODD, D.D. 


“* While we shall endeavor to make our argument sufficiently concise, we 
shall yet make it as comprehensive as the limits we have allowed the subject 
can permit. We shall, therefore, along with the other miracles of Jesus, in- 
clude the great, final miracle of his resurrection from the dead. But 
neither as to this nor any of the other miracles shall we attempt a distinct 
specific argument. We assert the general proposition that miracles were 
wrought by Jesus, and we hope to show that the proof of this afforded by 
the gospels is, in all regards, of the most convincing nature, and able to 
endure the severest tests to which the most critical investigation can subject 
it.”’—From Preface. 





1i2mo. Portrait. Cloth. $1. 


The Life of 


The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. 
By JENNIE M. BINGHAM. 


“When a man becomes so great as was the Earl of Shaftesbury, his 
name and fame are a part of the common heritage of t human race. 
Measured by what he did and what he was, this illusftious man de- 
served the encomium passed upon him by the Duke of Argyle when 
he said: ‘My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN: All the great reforms of the 
past fifty years have been brought about, not by the Liberal Party, 
nor by the Tory Party, but by the labors of one man—the Ear! of 
Shaftesbury.’ The story of this wonderful life, as here portrayed, 
should be placed in the hands of every boy and girl in the Republic.” 
—Bishop McCabe. 








12mo. Cloth. 90 cents. 
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Ulric the Jarl. 








A Story of the 
Penitent 
Thief. 


By 
WM. 0. STODDARD. 
Illustrated from 
Drawings by 
GEORGE T. TOBIN. 





Crown 8vo. 464 pages. 
Cloth. $1.50, 





Mr. Stoddard al- 
ways writes with 
such enthusiasm that 
he captures the at- 
tention of the reader 
at the start. In fol- 
lowing Ulric and his 
Vikings the interest 
never lags; so vivid is the portrayal that through storm and 
battle and on the sands of the arena we feel as if present 
with the hero, yet the final scenes are described with a beau- 
ty and reverence which touch our highest nature. 








W. O. STODDARD, 





Character and Conduct. 





Talks to Young People. 
By GEORGE M. STEELE, D.D. 


Teachers and others who have to do with the young in the 
way of religious instruction and counsel may find in this vol- 
ume some help in their interesting work. At the same time, 
it is earnestly hoped that in many of our churches a large 
class of young people may derive profit from its perusal. 

i2mo. Cloth. $1. 
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Dr. Buckley's Great Book, 


Extemporaneous Oratory for Professional 
and Amateur Speakers. 


A SPECIMEN CRITICISM. 


This book is vitalized and brightened from end to end by the spirit and 
experience which the author has contrived to work into it. The reader will 
be sure that he is in the hands of an author who knows every good speaker 
and preacher now alive, and is chock full of knowledge about all the others, 
and never fails to turn up 
with a personal illustration 
for all his points. A certain 
reassuring autobiographic 
tone runs through the book, 
which gives the reader con- 
fidence that the author is 
on the solid ground of his 
own experiences, and that 
the reader is being con- 
ducted through something 
like a confidential disclo- 
sure of the methods by 
which one very distin- 
guished master in extem- 
pore speech acquired his 
art. The practical aim of 
the book is impressed on 
it from the beginning, and 
outweighs the scientific 
both in the plan and its de- 
velopment. Yet we can 
think of no manual on the art of extempore speech which is charged with 
more usefulness, and in so many different directions. It is a first-rate 
manual for young preachers, and old ones too, provided they are not too old 
to learn. It is just as useful for a lawyer or any public speaker, and many 
of the best things we have found in the book have their first and foremost 
application to the art of speech as It is practiced in refined social life. In 
the critical way of opening a student’s eyes to his faults, and indicating 
ways of correcting them, the book must be extremely useful. It is written 
with a high ideal in view, is definite, rigorous in what it calls for and the dis- 
cipline it imposes, and stands on a good basis of authority. The author’s 
fund of anecdote and illustration is inexhaustible, and has the merit of 
helping on the point and impression of the manual. As a whole, the book 
swings out on a fresh and original path of its own, is full of good and help- 
ful things, and, as we have said above, is useful in more ways and in re- 
sponse to more different kinds of need than any manual of the kind recently 
published.— The Independent. 

12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 
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WORKS OF THE 


“Three years ago the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan came to this country to preach at Ocean 
Grove. ... Mr. Moody having heard from Mr. Meyer of his excellent work in London, in- 
vited him to speak at one of the morning services at Northfield. He had time for only one 
sermon, and soon left, but so deep was the impression made by that single discourse that he 
was invited to come the following summer. Many people whom no other minister had been 
able to help were blessed by his practical addresses. He remained for a fortnight after the 
Conference closed, speaking every day to large audiences. ... He was urged to return for 
the Conference the following year, and at its close Mr. Moody insisted that he should come 
again this year and remain in this country for at least three months.”—From a lengthy article 


in the New York Tribune, August 5, 1899. 














Life Problema. 


Tittle Books Series. Long 16mo, 50 
cents, 


Stimulating talks to Christians, upon such 
subjects as Self-environment, Heredity, 
Spiritual Antagonism, Influence, Destiny— 
showing how, by perfect faith, all difficulties 
are overcome. 


God’s Methods 
with Man: 


In Time—Past, Present and Future, 
With Second edi- 
tion. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00, 


“With firm, clear and reverent touch, Mr. 
Morgan sketches the story of God’s dealings 
with man in times past, present and future. 
It is a solemn and suggestive book, and its 
author does not think it necessary to apolo- 
gize for the Almighty, but bows with glad 
assent to the will of the supreme Ruler. A 
colored diagram sets forth the course and 
Mr. Morgan does not fall 
into the error of prying into times and sea- 
sons.”—The Episcopal Recorder. 


colored chart. 


order of events. 


Discipleship. 
Little Books Series. 


50 cents. 


Long 16mo, cloth, 


“ The spirit of the book is earnest, practical 
and devotional, and it will bea real help to 
those who wish wise and loving suggestions 
of living the Christian 
ind Presbyter. 


as to the best way 
life.”"—The Herald 


The True Estimate 
of Life. 


12mo, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 


CONTENTS:—I. Paul’s Estimate of Life. 
Il, “Wilt Thou be Made Whole?” IIL 
Health of Soul. IV. The Cleansing of Naa- 
man. V. Clay in the Potter’s Hand. VI. 
The Divine Government of Human Lives. 
VII. Redeeming the Time. VIII. Gathering 
or Scattering. IX. Lessons from the Life of 
Lot. 


“Wherein Have 
We Robbed God?”’ 


Malachi’s Message to the Men of To- 


day. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

“This stirring little volume contains six 
chapters: * Introductory,’ * The Spirit of the 
Age,’ ‘The Complaints of Jehovah,’ ‘ The 
Divine Attitude,’ * The Elect Remnant,’ * The 
Final Word.’ It is an interpretation of the 
prophet Malachi, showing how his teachings 
are especially applicable to the age in which 
we are living. It is an inspiring, stimulating 
little volume, which is well worth a carefu 
study on the part of God's people. After 
reading this one looks at the prophecies of 
Malachi with new eyes.”—Our Bible Teacher. 


The Hidden Years 
at Nazareth. 


Quiet Hour Series. 18mo, cloth, 25 cents. 


“He turns to Jesus in the carpenter's pase 
to find in Him already the spiritual Head anc 
Saviour of men, and seeks by sympathy to 
penetrate these years of His silence and ob- 
scurity. There is the charm both of truth 
and right feeling about the booklet.”—The 
Sunday-School Times. 
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From the Himalayas rue Equator. 





Letters, Sketches, 
and Addresses, 


Giving Some Ac- 
count of a Tour in 
India and Malaysia. 


BY 
Bishop Cyrus D. Foss. 


This sple:tid con- 
tribution to the litera- 
ture of Missions will 
be warmly welcomed 
by all who are inter- 
ested in foreign mis- 
sionary work. The 
style of the book is 
bright, incisive, and 
thoughtful, and the 
author carries his 
readers along with 
increasing sympathy and interest. It is finely and appropriately 
illustrated. 





12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, $1. 


Christian Archeeology.—Revised Edition. 





The Original Work by Professor CHARLES W. BENNETT, LL.D. 
Revised and brought up to date by AMOS WILLIAMS PATTEN, D.D. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE: “The Rev. Amos Williams Patten, D.D., Pastor of 
the Hyde Park Methodist Episcopal Church in this city, has just completed an 
important and scholarly revision of the late Dr. Bennett’s Christian Archwology 
(Eaton & Mains). Dr. Patten was a pupil of Dr. Nicholaus Miller, of the Chair 
of Church History and Christian Archeology in the University of Berlin, and has 
enjoyed every advantage of study and travel necessary for this great undertak- 
ing. Particular attention has been given by the reviser to the archwology of 
Christian art and of the sacraments and wors ship of the early Church. The work 
as it now stands deserves to be on the shelves, not only of ministers, but of every 
person who seeks to be informed concerning the art, architecture, ¢ pigrs aphy, ete., 
of the early Christian centuries. The book is well printed and lavishly illustrated.” 


DR. WITHROW, Expert Archeologist: “Dr. Patten is specially quali- 
fied for his task. We had the pleasure of traveling with Dr. Patten from Dam: As- 
cus to Constantinople, and were much impressed with his archzwological enthu- 
Ssiasm and accurate research. His revision considerably enlarges the first edition, 
adds numerous illustrations, gives the result of most recent discoveries, and has 
a complete series of indexes. Much valuable information is derived from the 
testimony of the catacombs. Many of the early Christian epitaphs are repro- 
duced and translated.’ 

Svo. Illustrated. 83.50. 
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Honey from Many Hvves. 


Gathered by Rev. JAMES MUDGE, D.D. 
SALUTATORY. 

This book, O reader, is for your 
closet, your secret place of private 
prayer and meditation. Such a 
place I trust you have. Busy 
times, to be sure, are these, and 
much seems to press upon us for 
doing ; but what shall it profit if 
we gain all knowledge and all 
riches, and even cast out many of 
the devils that torment the age, 
while we do not properly know 
our own souls or make any real 
acquaintance with God? Take 
things a little more calmly. It 
needs time to be holy. Give ten 
minutes a day to quietly ponder- 
ing some of the paragraphs which 
you will find in these carefully 
culled pages. Such a practice 
will work the most beneficent of 
revolutions in your life. For be- 
fore you have penetrated far into 
this volume you will discover that it is not like other books. It contains the 
cream of many centuries, and could in no way have been produced by any 
one man, however wise or saintly, If you shall learn to love it and prize it 
at its true worth, you will make it your close and constant companion, nor 
will you consent to part with it for many times its price. Take it, then, not 
only into your closet, but into your mind and heart, and become by means 
of it a full sharer in the sacred joys of those who walk with God. J. M. 

i2mo. Cloth. $1. 
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Unrivaled for Camp Meeting, Convention, Song 


Service, Young People’s Meeting, and 
General Social Services of the Church. 


The Chorus of Praise. 
Edited by JAMES M. BLACK. 


Professor Black is the author of the well-known and greatly admired “ When the Roll 
is Called Up Yonder,” and other inspiring songs. He is unsurpassed as a leader of 
popular praise services. This book bears the impress of his exceptional musica! talent. 
Scores of testimonials bear witness to the general satisfaction this book has given to the 
Sunday school and otber departments of the Church. 


Biggest Book Issued for Its Price. 


Single copy, postpaid, 20 cents. 
Per dozen, not prepaid, $1.80. 
Per hundred, not prepaid, $15.00. 
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Bishop Ihoburn’s New Book. 


THE CHURCH OF PENTECOST 


By Bishop JAMES M. THOBURN. 








‘* All who know aught of the man who has written the foregoing 
book are prepared for something beyond the ordinary—thoughts 
that will make them think and statements that will illuminate 
hitherto dark corners. The spirit of the author's introduction is a 
keynote to the spirit of the whole book. ‘Failing to enlist others 
in the work, it has seemed better to cast this little offering upon the 
literary waters than to let the matter drop altogether,’ says the 
writer. Seeing the need for clear words upon this solemn, vital 
theme, too humble to take the lead if another could be found. but. 
having taken it, ready to go forward with holy boldness—this is 
Bishop Thoburn, and this makes his work at once sweet and strong 
It seems sometimes as if the Church had grown feverish over 
Pentecost—as if her hand, outstretched to receive a great gift, had 
waxed impotent through self-conscious tremors. The calm logic 
and, what is mightier, the spiritual repose and grasp of this book 
are as refreshing and recreating to the soul as the cool waters on a 
sultry day. Doctrinal the Bishop's utterances are, but the reader 
cannot find any ‘dry bones.’ Logic is there, but the harsh outline 
of ‘steps’ is softened and toned to a gentle but sure ascent to the 
heavenlies. Here the preacher will find help, and also the man and 
woman in the pews. Younger readers, too, can feed well upon 
what this Spirit-filled man writes out of his rich treasury. The 
Church needs such food as this, nor can she grow without it.” 

I prworth Hi rald. 
12mo. Cloth. $1. 





The Christian Life. 4 stuay. 


By BORDEN P. BOWNE. 








This study aims to be a help to sincerity and naturalness in 
religion by clearing up some of the confusions of popular religious 
thought and speech. 


12mo. Narrow. Cloth. 50 cents. 
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Dr. Abel Stevens Last Work. 














Supplementary History of 
American Methodism. 


A Continuation of the Author’s Abridged History of American 
Methodism. 


By ABEL STEVENS, D.D. 


; 


The original volume culminated at the centennial jubilee 
of American Methodism in 1866, which was the climax of the 
first hundrec ears of Methodistic movement in the New 
World. It was the story of the heroic period of the greatest 
popular rel us movement in history since the Reformation 
This supplementary volume covers about a quarter of a cen 


’ 


tury; and, sides a sketch of the progress of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church on the Pacific slope and in its foreign mi 


sion fields, shows in a succinct way the results of the labors 
and wise plans of the preceding hundred years, and also not a 


few important institutions, the offspring of the new period 


1 
' 


It is a grand harvest time—a period of culminations; and the 


results it exhibits are perhaps hardly surpassed in any equa 


period of Christian history. Its facts are given from authe 


tic sources, are verified by official authorities, and stated in 


The volume is written in the remarkably clear, concise, and 
graphic style for which the author was noted, and will hold 


the atte! } f its Te aders from cover to cover. 


Svo. Cloth. $1.50. 
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